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T  JL    E    F    A.   C    E. 


THE  following  Icfturcs  were  read  in  thcnni-.- 
verGty  of  Edinburgh,  for  twenty-four  years.. 
The  publication  of  them,  atprefeut,  was  not  alto-- 
gether  a  matter  of  choice.  Imperfe<ft  copies  of  them 
in  manufcript,  from  notes  taken  by  ftudents  who 
heard  themread^  were  firft  privately  handed  about  j 
and  afterwards,  frequently  expofed  to  public  fale* 
When  the  author  faw  them  circulate  fo  currently, 
as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print^,  and  found  himfclf 
often  tt)reatened  with  furreptitious  publications  of 
them,  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that  they  fliould 
proceed  6*om^  his  own  hand,,  rather  than  come 
into  public  view  under  •Ipme;  very  defe^ivc  and 
eiToneous  form*.  , 

They  were  originally  deflgned'  for  the  initiaticnb- 
of  youth  into  the  ftudy  of  belles  lettres,  and  of 
compoiition.  With  the  fame  intention  they  arc 
-^  now  publifhed';  and,  therefore,  the  form  of  lec- 
^J  tures,  in  which  thoy  were  firft  compofed,  is  ftill 
®  retained.  The  author  gives  them  to  the  world>. 
05 
k^      ^  BiograjJua  Britannica*  Article^  Adpiso^*. 
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neither  as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as  a  com- 
pilation from  the  writings  of  others.,  On  every 
rubjedt  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  him- 
dfelf.  He"<!onfrf^ed  Bis  own  ideas  atod  reflexions  r 
and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be 'found  in  thefe 
ledlures  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
availed  himlelf  of  the  ideas  and  reflexions  of 
others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner  was  his  duty 
as  a  public  profeflbr.  It ^was  incumbent  on  him,  to 
convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that  could 
improve  them  ;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was 
new,  but  what  might  be  ufeful,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  came.  He  hopes,  that  to  fuch  as  are 
iludying  to  cultivate  their  tafle,  to  form  their 
dftyle,  or  to  prepare  themfclves  for  public  fpeak- 
5hg  or  cqmpofition,  his  leftures  will  afford  a  more 
comprehenfive  view  of  what  relates  to  rhelc  fub- 
jeds,  than,  as  far  as  he  kiiows,  is  to  be  received 
from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  fer\'ice, 
lie  has  generally  referred  to  the  books  which  he 
confulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers  them  ;  that  the 
.readers  might  be  directed  to  any  farther  illuftra- 
tion  which  they  afford .  But,  as  fuch  a  length  of 
time  has  clapfed  fince  the  firft  compofition  of  his 
leclures,  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  fen- 
timehts  of  fome  author  into  whofe  writings  he 
had  then  looked,  without  now  remembering  whence 
lie  derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concern- 
ing fuch  a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary  mat- 
ters, as  come  under  his  confRleration,  he  cannot 
cxpeft  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him. 
Tfhc  fubjefts  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  allow  room 
for  much  diverfity  of  tafte  and  fentiment :  and  . 
the  author  will  relpcdlfully  fubmit  to "  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public. 
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Retaining  the  funplicity  of  the  le&urin^  ftylc^ 
ts  bell  fitted  for.  conveying  inftruftion,  he  has  aim- 
ed, in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perlpicuity. 
If,  after  the  liberties  which  it  was  neceffary  for  him 
to  take,  in  criticifing  the  flyle  of  the  moft  eminent 
writers  in  our  language,  his  own  ftyle  ftiall  be 
thought  open  to  reprehcnfion,  all  that  he  can  fay, 
is,  that  his  book  will  add  one  to  the  many  proofs 
already  afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much 
cafier  to  give  inftruftion,  than  to  ict  example. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ONE  of  the  moft  diflinguiflieditt-ivilegeswkich 
providence  has  conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the 
power  of  commuj^cating  their  thoughts  to  one 
another.  Deftitutc  of  this  power>  reafon  would  be 
a  folitary,  and,  in  fome  mealure,  an  unavailing  prin* 
ciple.  Speech  is  tiie  great  inftnunent  by  which  m^a 
li^ecomes  beneficial  toman  :/and  it  is  to  the  inter-' 
conrie  and  tranfmiilion  of  tlioiig^ty  by  means  o^ 
fyeech^  that  wc  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  im- 
provenjient  of  thought  itfelf .  Small  are  the  advan-* 
ces  which  afingle,  imaflifted  individual  can  make 
towards  perfefting  any  of  his  powers.  What  we 
^  human  reafon,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of 
one,  fo  much  as  it  is  the  refult  of  the  reafon  of  ma« 
ny,  arifing  from  lights  mutually  communicated,  ia 
confequcnce  of  difcourfe  and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  difcom-fe 
are  obje«Jls  entitled  to  the  higheft  attention*  Whe- 
ther the  influence  of  the  fpeaker,  or  the  entertain^ 
ment  of  the  hearer,  be  confulted— whether  utility 
or  pleafure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view — ^we  are 
prompted,  by  the  ftrongeft  motives,  to  fludy  how 
ve  may  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another 
ivith  moft  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
Imoft  every  nation,  as  foon  as  language  had  ex-* 
ended  itielf  beyond  that    fcanty  conmiunicatioa 
^ol.  h    .  B 
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which  was  requifitc  for  the  fupply  of  men's  ncccfli- 
ties,  the  improvement  of  difcourfe  began  to  attraft 
regard.  In  tiie  language  even  of  rude,  uncultivated 
tribetywe  can  trace  fome  attention  to  the  grace  and 
force  of  thofe  expreffions  which  they  ufed,  when 
tliey  fought  to  perfuade  or  to  aifeA.  They  were 
early  fenlible  of  a  beauty  in  difcourfe,  and  endea* 
vouredtogivc  it  certain  decorations,  which  expe- 
rience had  taught  them  it  was  capable  of  receiving, 
long  before    the  iludy  of  thofe  decorations  was 
formed  into  a  regular  art, 
,it      But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  flate,  no  art  has 
i  fceen  cultivated  with  more  care,  than  that  of  lan- 
r  guagc,  ftylc,  and  compofition.  The  attention  paid 
to  it  may,  indeed,  be  aiTumed  as  one  mark  of  the 
progrefs  of  fociety  towards  its  moft  improved  pe- 
,riod.  For,  according  as  fociety  improves  and  flou- 
riflies,  men  acquire  more  influence  over  one   ano- 
ther by  means  of  rcafoning  and  difcourfe  j  and  in 
proportion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlarge,  it  muft 
follow,  as  a  natural  confequence,  that  tJicy  will  be- 
ftow  more  care  upon  the  methods  of  expreffing  their 
conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence.  Hence 
we  find,  that,  in  all  the  polifhed  nations  of  Europe, 
this  ftudy  has  been  treated  as  highly  important,  and 
has  pofleflTed  a  confiderable  place  in  every  plan  of 
liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  fpeech  and  writing  arc 
mentioned,  I  am  fenfible  that  prejudices  againft  them 
are  apt  to  rife  in  the  minds  of  many.  A  fort  of  art 
is  immediately  thought  of,  th^  is  oftentatious  and 
deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  ftudy  of  words 
alone  ;  the  pomp  of  expreflion  ;  the  ftudied  fallacies 
of  rhetoric  ;  ornament  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
ufe.  We  need  not  wonder,  that,  under  fuch  imputa- 
tions, all  ftudy  of  difcourfe  as  an  art,  Ihould  have 
fufFered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  underftanding :  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticifin 
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have  fometimes  been  fo  managed  as  to  tend  to  the 
corruption,  rather  tlian  to  the  improvement,  of 
good  tafte  and  tnie  eloquence^  But  lure  it  is  equals 
ly  poflible  to  apply  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
goodfenieto  this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  culti- 
vated among  men.  If  the  following  leftures  have  any 
merit,  it  will  confift  in  an  endeavour  to  fubftitute  the 
application  of  thefc  principles  in  the  place  of  artifi-^ 
cial  and  fcholaflic  rhetoric  ;  in  an  endeavour  to  ex* 
plode  falfe  ornament,  to  diretSt  attention  more  to* 
Mrards  fubftance  than  fhow,  to  recommend  good 
ienfe  as  the  foundation  of  allgoodcompofition,  and 
{implicity  as  eflential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  the  fubjeiSt,  I  may  be  allowed^ 
on  this  occafion,  to  fuggeil  a  few  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  importance  and  advantages  of  fuchfludies^, 
and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  poflefs  in  academi-* 
cal  education*.  I  am  under  no  temptatioiv^^r  this 
purpofe,  of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  any  other  department  of  fcience.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres 
fuppolcs  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  reft  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces' them  all 
within  its  circle,,  and  recommends  them  to  the  high- 
eft  regard.  The  firft  care  of  all  fuch  as  wi(h  either 
ta  write  with  reputation,  or  to  (peak  in  public  fo  as 
to  command  attention,  muft  be,,  to  extend  their 
knowledge  j  to  lay  in  a  rich  ftore  of  ideas  relating 
to  thofe  fubjeft&.of  which  the  occafions  of  life  may 
call  them  to  difcourfe  or  to  write.  Hence,  among- 
the  ancients,  it  was.  a  fundamental  principle,  and  fre-^ 

♦  The  anthor  wan  the  firft  who  read  lectures  on  this  fnbjccft 
in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  He  begnn  with  reading  theai 
in  a  private  chara<5ler  in  the  year  T759.  ^"  ^^  following  year 
be  was  chofen  p-ofeflbr  of  rhetoric  by  the  magiftrates  andT 
tDwn  council  of  Edinburgh  j  and,  in  1762,  his  majcfty  was* 
plealed  to  erc<ft  and  endow  a  profefiion  of  rhetoric  and  belles ^ 
lettres  in  that  nniverilty  \  and  the  author  was  appointed  the  firft: 
Trails  profeflbr; 
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quently  inculcated,  "  Quod  omnibus  difctpGius  et 
*'  artibus  debet  efle  inftruftus  orato^r  ;'' that  the  ora- 
tor ought  to  be  an  accompliihed  icholar,  and  con-- 
verfant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  inde^  impof- 
iible  to  contrive  an  art,  andveiyj>enticiotisitti^rc^ 
if  it  could  be  coistrived,  which  ihould  •giV^  t»bc 
,  ilamp  of  merit  to  any  coxz^ofition  rich  or  :^kndid  in 
I  cxpreffion,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought. 
Thoy  are  the  wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of 
this  kind  which  have  fo  often  difgracedoratctty,  and 
debafdd  it  below  its  true  itandard.  The  graces  of 
compofition  have  been  employed  to  di%uife  or  to 
fupply  the  want  of  matter ;  and  the  tcmpot^ry  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  infteadof 
the  laiHug  approbation  of  the  difcerning.  But  fuchr 
impofture  can  never  maintain  its  :ground  long. 
Knowledge  and  fcience  'muft  fiirniih  the  materials 
that  form  the  body  andfubltance'of  any  valuable 
compoHtion.  Rhetoric  ierves  to  add  the  polifh  ;  and 
we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  folidbodies  can  be 
polifhedwcU.  ! 

Of  thofe  wh6  peruie  the  following  leftures,  fome, 
Jn  confequence  either  of  their  profeflion,  or  of  their 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being 
employed  in  compoiition,  or  in  public  lQ>eaking. ' 
Others,  without  any  profpeft  of  this  kind,  may  wifti 
only  to  improve  their  tajfte  witji  rcfpeft  to  writing 
and  difcourfe,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will 
enable  them  to  judge  for  themfelves  in  that;part  of 
literature  called  the  belles  lettres. 

With  refpeft  to  the  former,  'fuch  as  lauy  have  oc- 
caflon  to  communicate  their  fentiments  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  fome  preparation  of 
ftudy  is  requifite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view-  ^o  fpeak  or  to  write  perfpicuoufly  and  agrecr 
ably,  with  purity,  with  grace  and  ftrength,  are  at- 
tainments of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  all  who  pur- 
pofe,  either  by  fjpcech  or  writing,  to  addrcf^  the 
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l»ttblic»  Fot  without  being  maftet*  of  thole  attaio- 
aieiit»)  tioman  can  do  juftice  to  his  own  c^nccp- 
tioBS  ;  ii>«t  how  rich  foevcr  he  may  be  in  know- 
ledge -and  in  good  fenfe,  will  be  able  to  avail  ibkn^ 
>£plf  lefk  of  thole  treafures,  than  foch  as  poiTefs.  not 
half  his  ftore,  but  who  can  difplay  what  they  i 
4>ofie&  wkh  more  propriety.  Neither  are  thefcat- 
taiBiiieiitsof  that  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted 
tonatare  merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred 
iq>on  feme  a  very  favourafate  diilin^lion  in  this 
iiefped^  beyond  others.  But  in  thefe,  as  in  moft 
otiUer  talents  fhe  beftbws,  (he  has  left  much  to  be 
wrouj^t  out  by  every  man's  own  indnftry.  So 
tronfpic^ous  have  been  the  effc6ls  of  ftady  and  im- 
firovemei^  in  every  part  of  eloquence  ;  fuch  re** 
fliadkable  e:kamples  have  appeared  of  perfons  fiir^ 
«noiiiitin^,  by  their  diligence^  the  difadvantages  of 
the  mcA  untoward  nature,  that  among  the  learned 
it  has  long  been  a  contefted,  and  remains  ftill  an  ' 
undecided  point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer 
moft  towards  excelling  in  writing  and  difcourie. 

With  reipeft  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can 

moft  'efFe&ually  fm^nifli  afBftance  for   fuch  a  pur- 

pofe,  there  may  be  diverfity  of  opinions.   I  by  no    ' 

meatos  pretend  to  fay  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,    * 

how  juft  foever,  «are  fufficient  to  form  an  orator. 

Sujipofihg  natural  genius  to  be  favourable,  more 

by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  appVw 

cation  ^and'ftudy,  than  upon  «ny  fyftem  of  inftruc- 

tion'tbatis  capable  of  being  publicly  communicated. 

But  at  the  fame  time,  though  rules  and  inftruiStions 

cannot  do  aril  that-is  requifite,  they  may,  however, 

4o  much  that  is  of  realufe.    They  cannot,  it  is 

rue,  inJfoire  genius  ;  but  they   can  direft  and  af* 

it:  it.  I  They  cannot  remedy  barrennefs ;  but  they 

nay  cbrrefl:  wdundancyJ^  They  point  out  proper 

nodels    for    imitation.     They    bring  into  view 

be  chief  beauties  that  ought  to  be  ftudied,  and  the 
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principal  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  there- 
by tend  to  enlighten  tafte,  and  to  lead  genius  .froni 
imnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  .What 
would  not  avail  for  the  produiSlion  of  great  ex- 
cellencies, may  at  leaft  ferve  to  prevent  the  com- 
miffionof  coniiderable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  and  com— 
pofition,  merits  the  higher  attention  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  it  is  intbnately  connefted  with  the  im- 
rvement  of  our  intelleftual  powers.    Fori  muft 
dlowed  to  fay,  that  when  we  are  employed,  af- 
ter a  proper  manner,  in  the  ftudy  of  compofition, 
we  arc  cultivating  reafon  itfelf./True  rhetoric  and 
ibund  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.:  The  ftudy  of 
arranging  and  expreffing  our  thoughts  with  propri- 
ety, teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  ipeak,  accurate^ 
ly.   By  putting  our  fentiments  into  words,  we  al- 
ways  conceive  them  more  diftinftly.    Every  one 
who  has  the  flightcft  acquaintance  with  compofition, 
knows,  that  when  he  exprelTes  himfelf  ill  on  any 
fubjeft,  when  his  arrangement  is  loofe,  and  his  fen- 
tences  become  feeble,  the  defefts  of  his  ftyle  can, 
almoft  on  every  occafion,  be  traced  back  to  his  in- 
diftind  conception  of  the  fubjeft :  fo  clofe  is  the 
connexion  between  thoughJ:s  andthe  words  in  which, 
they  are  clothed.  « 

The  ftudy  of  compofition,  important  in  itfelf  at 
all  times,  has  acquired  additional  importance  from 
the  tafte  and  manners  of  the  prefent  age.  It  is  an 
age  wherein  improvements,  in  every  part  of  fci- 
ence,  have  been  profccuted  with  ardour.  To  all 
the  liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and 
to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  eafi- 
ly  bear  what  is  flovenly  and  incorreft.  Every  au- 
thor muft  alpire  to  fome  merit  in  cxpreflion,  as 
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^•rell  as  infentimcnt,  if  he  would  not  incur  the  dan* 
gcr  of  being  neglefted  and  defpiied. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance, 
and  attention  to  inferior  ornaments  of  compofi* 
tion,  may  at  prefent  have  engi'ofled  too  great  a  de* 
grce  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme  ;  often  more  careful  . . 
ef  poliihed  ftyle,  than  of  iloring  it  with  thought. 
Yet  hence  arifes  a  new  reafon  for  the  fludy  of  juft 
and  proper  compofition.  If  it  be  rcquifite  not  to  Ijp 
deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  whciT  \ 
tbey  are  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  it  is  ftill  more  re- 
quisite to  attain  the  power  of  diftinguifliing  falfe  . 
ornament  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  om-  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  falfe  and  frivolous 
tafle,  which  never  fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to 
fwcep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant. 
They  who  have  never  ftudicd  eloquence  in  its  prin- 
ciples, nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine 
and  manly  beauties  of  good  writing,  are  always 
ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of  language  ; 
and  when  they  come  to  fpealc  in  public,  or  to  com- 
pose, have  no  other  ftandard  on  which  to  form 
themfelves,  except  what  chances  to  be  faihionable 
and  popular,  how  corrupted  foever,  or  erroneous, 
that  may  be.  « 

^ut  as  there  are  many,  who  have  no  fuch  ob- 
jetSls  as  either  compofition  or  public  fpeaking  in 
view,  let  us  next  confider  what  advantages  may  be 
derived  by  them,  from  fuch  ftudies  as  form  the 
fubjeaof  thcfe  leftures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  not 
fo  much  a  praftical  art  as  a  fpeculative  fcience  ; 
and  the  fame  inftruftions  which  alEft  others  in  com- 
pofing,  will  alfift  them  in  dilccrning,  and  relifhing, 
the  beauties  of  compofition.  Whatever  enables  ge- 
nius to  execute  wcU,  will  enable  tafte  to  criticifc 
juftly. 

When  we  name  criticifing,  prejudices  may  per- 
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hs(psi  arifc^oftlicfanjekiad  with  thofc  which  Imeo-. 
tioned  before  withre4>eft  to  rhetoric.   Asrhetpric. 
h^s   beeft  fometii^jes   thonght  to  fignify   nothing 
more  than  th^  fcholaflfic  ftudy  of  wf ords  anji  phjc^r, 
fes>  and  tropes,  fo  criticifm  has  beept  confx4^i:cid  aa 
merely  th<^  art  of  fiAdipg  faults, ;  as  the  frigid  ap- 
plication of  certain  technical  terms,  by  m^aj^s  of 
whkh  perfons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  cenfure  in, 
^  learned  manner.  But  this  is  tljic  criticifm.  of  pe- 
dants only*  True  criticifip  is  a.  liberal  and  hujaiane 
trt.  It  is  the  of&pring  of  goo4  fenfe  and  refined 
tafte.    It  aims  at  acquiring  g  juft  difcernment  of 
the  real  merit  of  authors.  It  promotes  at  lively  re-^ 
lUhpf  then-  beauties,  whik  it  preferves;  ujs  from» 
that  blind  and  icaplicit  veneration  which  would  con-, 
found  th^ir  beauties  and  faults  in  our  efteem.  It 
teaches  us,  in  a  word,,  to  admire  and  to  blame  with 
judgmjent,  ajad  not  to  follow  the  crowd  blindly. 

lu  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are 
fix  freqfUQntly  the  fubjefts  ofdifcourfe,  when  every, 
one  ercfts  hbnfelf  into  a  judge,  and  when  we  can 
hardly  mmgle  in  polite  fociety  without  bearing  fb»e. 
(hare  in  fuch  difcuflions  ;  ftudies  of  this  kind,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part  ojp 
.  their  importance  from  the  ule  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  in  furnilhing  materials  for  thofe  faflbiona- 
ble  topics  of  difcourfe,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to 
fupport  a  proper  rank  in  foclal  life. 

But  I  fhould  be  forry  if  we  could  not  reft  the  merit 
offuch  ftudies  on  fomewhat  of  iblid  and  inta'infical 
ufe,  independent  of  appearance  and  {how.  The  exer-» 
cifc  of  tafte  and  of  found  criticifm,  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  moft  improving  employments  of  the  underftand- 
ing.  To  apply  the  principles  of  good  fenfe  to  com- 
pofition  and  difcourfe  j  to  examine  what  is  beauti- 
ful, and  why  it  is  fo  ;  to  employ  ourfelves  in  diftin- 
guifhing  accurately  between  the  fpecious  and  the  fo- 
lid,  between  alFefted  and  natural  ornament,  muft 
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certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  in  the  mod  valuable 
part  of  all  philofophy,  the  philofophy  of  human  na- 
ture. For  fuch  dilquilitions  are  very  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves.  They  necef- 
larily  lead  us  to  refleft  on  the  operations  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  movements  of  the  heart ;  and  in- 
creafe  our  acquaintance  with  ibme  of  the  molt  refin- 
ed feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  difquilitions  move  in  a  higher 
Iphere  ;  and  are  converfant  with  obje^^s  of  a  more 
levere  kind  ;  the  progrefs  of  the  underftanding  in  its 
fcarch  after  knowledge,  and  the  dire«5lion  of  the 
w^ill  in  the  proper  purfuit  of  good.  They  point  out 
to  man  the  improvements  of  liis  nature  as  an  intelli- 
gent being  ;  and  his  duties  as  the  fubjeft  of  moral 
obligation.  Belles  lettres  and  criticifm  chiefly  con- 
fider  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  thofc  powers  of 
tafte  and  imagination,  which  were  intended  to  em- 
belli/hhis  mind,  and  to  fupply  him  with  rational  and 
ufcful  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  invefti- 
gation  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All  that  relates  to 
beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance  ;  all  thnt 
can  footh  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the 
aflfeAions,  belongs  to  their  province.  They  prefent 
human  nature  under  a  different  afpeft  from  that 
which  it  afTumes  when  viewed  by  other  fciences. 
They  bring  to  light  various  fprings  of  aftion,  which,  ^ 
without  their  aid,  might  have  pafTed  unobferved  ; 
and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  frequently 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  feveral  departments 
of  human  life. 

Such  ftudies  have  alfo  this  peculiar  advantage, 
lat  they  excrcife  our  reafon  without  fatiguing  it. 
iTiey  lead  to  enquiries  acute,  but  not  painful ;  pro- 
bund,  but  not  dry  nor  abftrufe.  They  ftrew  flow-^ 
*rs  in  the  path  of  fcience  ;  and  while  they  keep  the 
lind  bent,  in  fome  degree,  and  aftive,  they  relieve 
:  at  the  fame  time  from  that  more  toilfome  labour 
Vol.  L  C 
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to  which  it  muft  fubmit  in  the  acquifition  of  neceflk^ 
ry  erudition,  or  the  inveftigation  of  abftxaA  truth* 

The  cultivation  of  tafte  is  farther  recommended 
by  the  happy  efFefts  which  it  naturally  tends  to  pro- 
duce on  human  life .  The  moft  bufy  mah,  in  the  moil 
aftive  fphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  bufineft* 
Men  of  fcrious  profeffions  cannot  always  be  on  the 
ftretch  of  ferious  thought.  Neither  can  the  moft  gay 
and  flourifhing  frtuations  of  fortune  afford  any  man 
the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleafure.  Life 
muft  always  lang-uifli  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  Will 
frequently  languifh  even  in  the  [hands  of  the  bufy,  if 
they  have  not  fomc  employment  fubfidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  purfuit.  How  then  (hall  thefe 
nracant  ipaces,  thofe  unemployed  intervals,  which, 
more  or  lefs,  occur  intjie  life  of  every  one,  be  fil- 
led up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  difpofe  of  them 
in  any  way  that  ftiall  be  more  agreeable  in  itfelf, 
or  more  confonarit  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind^ 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  tafte,  and  the  ftudy  of 
polite  literature  ?  He  who  is  ib  happy  as  to  have  ac- 
quired a  relifh  for  thefe,  has  always  at  hand, an  in- 
nocent and  irreproachable  amufement  for  his  leifure 
hours,  to  (avc  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  per- 
jiicious  paflion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  bur- 
"den  to  himfelf .  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  com- 
pany, or  to  court  the  riot  of  loofe  pleafures,  in  or- 
der to  cure  the  tedioufhefs  of  exiftence. 

Providence  feems  plainly  to  have  pointed  but  this 
ufeful  purpofe  to  which  the  pleafures  6f  tafte  may 
be  applied,  by  interpofing  them  in  a  middle  ftation 
between  the  pleafiures  of  fenfe,  and  thofe  of  pure 
intelleft,  "We  were  not  defigned  to  grovel  always 
among  objefts  fo  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  ca- 
pable of  dwelling  conftantly  in  fo  high  a  region  as 
the  latter.  The  pleafures  of  tafte  refrefti  the  mind 
after  the  toils  of  the  intelleft,  and  the  labours  of  ab- 
ktzA  ftudy ;  and  they  gradually  raife  it  above  the 
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attachments  of  fenfe,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  virtue. 

So  confbnant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the 
education  of  youthy  no  objeft  has  in  every  age  ap- 
peared more  important  to  wife  men,  than  to  tinfturc 
them  early  with  a  relifh  for  the  entertainments  of  f 
tafle.  The  tranfition  is  commonly  made  with  eafe 
fiom  thefe  to  the difcharge  ef  the  higher  and  more 
important  duties  of  life*  G€K)d  hopes  may  be  enter-  Ar 
tained  of  thofe  whofe  minds  have  this  liberal  and 
elegant  turn,  ft  is  favourable  to  many  virtues. 
"Whereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relifli  for  elo- 
.  quence,  poetry,  er  any  of  tho  fine  arts,  is  juftly  con- 
ftruedto  be  an  unpromifing  lymptom  of  youth  ;  and 
raiies  fufpicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifi- 
catipns,  or  deftined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar 
and  illiberal  purfuits  of  life.- 

There  arc  indeed  few  good  difpofitions  of  any 
kind  with  which  the  improvement  of  tafte  is  not 
more  or  lefs  connefted.  A  cultivated  tafte  increafes 
fenfibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  paffions,  by 
giving  them  frequent  exercife ;  while  it  tends  ta* 
weaken  the  more  vFolent  and  fierce  emotions.. 

— -^Ingcnoas  didicifle  fidelitcr  artes 
Einollit  mores^  nee  (ink  eile  feros.* 

The  elevated  fentiments  and  high  exjrmples  which 
poetry,  eloquence  and  hiftory  are  often  bringing 
under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourifh  in  our 
minds  public  fpirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  ^ 
external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  tru- 
ly illuftrious  and  great.. 

I  will  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  improvement 
f  tafte  and  of  virtue  is  the  fame  ;  or  that  they  may  • 
Iways  be  expefted  to  co-exift  in  an  equal  degrees- 
lore  powerful  ccrreftives  than  tafte  can  apply,  arc 

•  Thcfe  polifli'd  arts  have  htinnmJz'd  mankind, 
Sofcen'd  the  rade^  and  calm'd  the  boift*rou»xnind^ 
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ncceflary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propenfitiea 
which  too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Ele- 
gant fpeculations  are  fometimes  found  to  float  on 
the  furface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  paflions  poflefs 
the  interior  regions  of  the  heart.  At  the  fame  time, 
this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercife  of 
tafte  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying. 
From  reading  the  moft  admired  produAions  of  ge- 
nius, whether  in  poetiy  or  profe,  almofl  every  one 
rifes  with  fome  good  unpreflions  left  on  his  mind  ; 
and  though  thefe  may  not  always  be  durable,  they 
are  at  leaft  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  difpo- 
fing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  I 
Ihall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  illuftrate  it  more  ful- 
ly, that,  without  pofleffing  the  virtuous  afFeftions  in 
a  ftrong  degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the 
fublime^  parts  of  eloquence.  He  mufl  feel  what  a 
good  man  feels,  if  he  expeds  greatly  to  move  or  to 
intereft mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  fentiments  of 
honour,  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public  fpirit,  that 
only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into 
the  mind  thofe  high  ideas,  which  attraft  the  admira- 
tion of  ages  :  and  if  this  fpirit  be  neceflTary  to  pro- 
duce the  moft  diflinguiflied  efforts  of  eloquence,  it 
muft  be  neceflTary  alfo  to  oiu*  relifhing  them  with 
proper  tafte  and  feeling. 

On  thefe  gftneral  topics  I  fliall  dwell  no  longer  j 
but  proceed  direfbly  to  the  confideration  of  the  fub- 
jefts  which  are  to  employ  the  following  Leftures. 
They  divide  themfelves  into  five  parts.  Firft,  fome 
introduftoiy  dilTertations  on  the  nature  of  tafte, 
and  upon  the  fources  of  its  pleafiures.  Secondly,  the 
confideration  of  language  :  Thirdly,  of  ftylc  : 
Fourthly,  of  eloquence,  properly  fo  called,  or  pub- 
lic fpeaking  in  its  different  kinds.  Laftly,  a  critical 
examination  of  the  moft  diftinguilhcd  fpecies  of 
compofition,  both  inprofb  and  vcrfe. 


LECTURE      II- 


TASTE. 


THE  nature  of  the  prefent  undertaking  leads  mc 
to  begin  with  fome  enquiries  concerning  tafte, 
as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always  appealed  to,  in 
difquifitions  concerning  the  merit  of  difcourfe  and 
writing. 

There  are  few  fubjefts  on  which  men  talk  more 
loofely  and  indiltinftly  than  on  tafte  ;  few,  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with  precifion  ;  and 
none,  which  in  this  courfe  of  lectures  will  appear 
more  dry  or  abftraft.  What  I  have  to  fay  on  the 
fubjeft,  ftiall  be  in  the  following  order.  I  fliall  firft  . 
explain  the  nature  of  tafte,  as  a  power  or  faculty 
in  the  human  mind.  I  ftiall  next  confider,  how  far  it 
is  an  improveable  faculty.*  I  fliall  ftiow  the  fources 
of  its  improvement,  and  the  charafters  of  tafte,  in 
its  moft  perfeft  ft  ate.  I  ftiall  then  examine  the  vari- 
lus  fluftuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  enquire 
whether  there  be  any  ftandard,  to  w^ich  we  can 
bring  the  different  taftes  of  men,  in  order  to  diftin- 
juifli  the  corrupted  from  the  true. 
Tafte  may  be  defined,  ''  The  power  of  receiving     1 
plcafurc  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."   / 
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The  firft  qucftion  that  occurs,  concerning  it,  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  internal  fenfc, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reafon  ?  Reafon  is  a  very  gene- 
ral term  ;  but  if  we  underftand  by  it,  that  power  of 
the  mind  which  in  fpeculative  matters  difcovers 
truth,  and  in  praftical  matters  judges  of  the  fitnefs 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  queftion  may  be 
caftly  anfwered.  For  nothing  can  be  more  clear^ 
than  that  tafte  is  not  refolvable  into  any  fuch  opera- 
tion of  reafon.  It  is  not  merely  through  a  difcovcry 
of  the  underftanding,  or  a  deduftion  of  argument^ 
that  the  mind  receives  pleafure  from  a  beautiful 
pro(pedl  or  a  fine  poem.  Such  objefts  often  ftrike  us 
intuitively,  and  make  a  ftrong  impreffion,  when  we 
are  unable  to  aflignthe  reafons  of  our  being  pleafed. 
They  fometimes  ftrike  in  the  fame  manner  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  the  peafant — ^the  boy  and  the  man» 
Hence  the  faculty,  by  which  we  relifh  fuch  beauties, 
feems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  fenfe,  than 
to  a  procefs  of  the  underftanding :  and  accordingly, 
from  an  external  fenfe  it  has  boiTowed  its  name  ; 
that  fenfe  by  which  we  receive  and  diftinguilh  the 
pleafures  of  food,  having,  in  feveral  languages,  giv- 
en rife  to  the  word  tafte,  in  the  metaphorical  mean- 
ing under  which  we  now  confider  it.  However,  as, 
in  all  fubjefts  which  regard  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  the  inacciu'ate  ufe  of  words  is  to  be  carefully- 
avoided,  it  muft  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have 
,  faid,  that  reafon  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exer- 
tions of  tafte.  Though  tafte,  beyond  doubt,  be  ulti- 
mately foimded  on  a  certain  natural  and  inftinftivc 
fcnfibilityto  beauty,  yet  reafon,  as  I  ftiall  fhow  here- 
after, aflifts  tafte  in  many  of  its  operations,  and 
fcrves  to  enlarge  its  power  * .    . 

♦  Sec  dr.  Gerard's  E(!ay  on  Taflc— D'Alembcrt's  Reflexions 
on  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Philorophy  in  matters  which  relate  to 
Tafte — ^Reflexions  Critiques  fur  la  Poeiie  et  fur  la  Peintwe 
tome  ii.  ch,  22— 31— Klctuiencs  of  Criticifin^  chap.  25— -M 
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Taftc^  ill  tKc^fcnle  in  which  I  have  explained  it^ 
is  a  faculty  common  in  Tome  degree  to  all  men-  No^ 
things  that  belongs  to  human  nature,  is  more  general 
than  the  relifh  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  other — of 
what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious^ 
new,  or  iprightly.  In  children,  tlie  rudiments  of 
tafte  difcover  themfelves  very  early  in  a  thoufand 
inftanccs  ;  in  their  fondnefs  for  regular  bodies,  their 
admiration  of  piftures  and  ftatues,  and  imitations  of 
all  kinds  j  and  their  ftrong  attachment  to  whatever 
is  new  or  marvellous.  The  moft  ignorant  peafants 
arc  delighted  with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  ftruck 
with  the  beautiful  appearances  of  nature,  in  the  earth 
and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deferts  of  America,  v/hcrc 
human  nature  ihows  itfelf  in  its  moft  uncultivated 
ilate,  the  favages  have  their  ornaments  of  drels, 
their  war  and  their  death  fongs,  their  harangues,  and 
their  orators.  We  muft,  therefore,  conclude  the 
principles  of  tafte  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  no  lefs  eflential  to  man,  to  have 
\  fome  difcernment  of  beauty,  than  it  is  to  poffefs  the 
attributes  of  reafon  andof  Ipeech*. 

Home's  Eflay  on  the  Standard  of  Tafte — IntrodudHon  to  th« 
£€'  /  on  the  Sublime  and  BeautifoL 

♦  On  the  fuhjedl  of  tafte,  confidercd  as  a  power  or  faculty 
of  the  mind,  much  leis  is  lo  be  found  among  the  ancient,  thaji 
among  the  modem  rhetorical  and  critical  writei-s.  The  follow- 
ing remarkable  pafla^c  in  Cicero  ierves  however  to  jfhow,  that 
his  ideas  on  this  fubje<ft  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been 
laid  above.  He  is  fpealdng  of  the  beauties  of  ftyle  and  numbers. 
*^  Illud  autem  nequis  admiretur  quonam  niodo  hxc  vulgus  im- 
"  peritorum  in  agdiendo,  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in 
hoc  ipH},  magna  quaedam  eft  vis,  incredibilifque  nature.  Om- 
nes  enim  tacito  quodam  (enfii^  fine  ulla  arte  aut  ratione,  quae 
fint  in  artibus  de  rationibus  reda  et  prava  dijudicant :  idque 
cum  faciunt  in  picfluris,  et  in  fignis,  et  in  aliis  operibus,  ad 
quorum  intelligentiam  a  natura  minus  habent  inftrumenti, 
Tim  mnlto  oftendunt  magis  inverbonim,  numeromm,  vo- 
imque  judicio ;  quod  ea  funt  in  commuuibns  hitixa  fenilbns ; 
''ue  earum  rerum  quenquam  fimdicua  natura  voluit  efle 
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But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  facuU 
ty^  yet  the  degrees  in  which  it  is  poflefled  are  wide- 
ly different.  In  fome  men  only  the  feeble  glimmer*- 
ings  of  tafte  appear  ;  the  beauties  which  they  relilh^ 
are  of  the  coarfeft  kind  ;  and  of  thefe  they  have  but 
a  weak  and  confufed  impreflion :  while  in  others^ 
tafte  rifes-to  an  acute  difcernment,  and  a  lively  en*- 
joyment  of  the  moft  refined  beauties.  In  general, 
we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleafures  of 
tafte,  there  is  a  more  remarkable  inequality  among 
men,  than  is  ufually  foimd,  in  point  of  .common 
fenfe,  reafon,  and  judgment.  The  conftitution  of 
our  nature  in  this,  as  m  all  other  refpefts,  difcovers 
admirable  wifdom.  In  the  diftribution  of  thofe  ta- 
lents which  are  neceflary  for  man's  well-being,  na- 
ture hath  made  lefs  diilinflion  among  her  children. 
But  in  the  diftribution  of  thofe  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  (he  hath  beftowed  her 
.  favours  with  more  frugality.  She  hath  both  fown 
the  feeds  more  fparingly  ;  and  rendered  a  higher 
culture  requifite,  for  bringing  them  to  perfe^ftion. 
^  This  inequality  of  tafte  among  men,  is  owing, 
/without  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  different  frame  of 
their  natures — ^to  nicer  organs,  and  finer  internal 
powers,  with  which   fome   are  endowed   beyond 
others.  But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is 
owing  to  education  and  culture  ftill  more.  The  il- 
luftration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark  on  this 

/ 

.^  *'  exp-rtem."  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.iii.  cap.  ^o.  edit.  Gnircri.-— • 
QjLiin(flilian  Teems  to  incl  iide  taft?  ( for  which,  in  the  fenfe  which 
we  now  give  to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no 
diilin<fl  name)  nnder  what  he  calls  jndicium.  ^'  Locus  de  judi- 
*<  cio,  mea  quidem  opinionr  adeo  panibus  hnjus  opens  onini- 
*'  bus  conne^flns  ac  miftns  eft,  ut  ne  a  fentontiis  quidem  aut  ver- 
«'  bis  (altem  fingulis  poilit  (eparari,  nee  ma^s  arte  traditur 
'<  qiiam  ^uftus  ant  odor.  Ut  contraria  vitcmusetcommnnia,  nc 
**  quid  in  eloquendo  corruptum  obfcunimque  fit,  referatur 
"  oportet  ad  i«nfu8  qui  noii  doccntur."  InfUtut.  lib.  vi.  cap.  5. 
edit.  Obrcchti. 
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fubjeft,  that  tafte  is  a  moft  improvable  faculty,  if 
there  be  any  fiich  inhuman  nature ;  a  remark  which 
gives  great  encouragement  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  ftudy 
as  we  arc  now  propoiing  to  purine.  Of  tlic  truth  of 
this  ailertion  we  may  eafily  be  convinced,  by  only 
refieiSling  on  that  immcofe  fuperiority  which  educa- 
tion and  improvement  give  to  civilized,  above  bar- 
barons  imtions,  in  refinement  of  taile  ;  and  on  the 
&perioTity  which  they  give  in  the  fame  nation,  to 
^thofe  who  have  ftudicd  the  liberal  arts,  above  the 
rude  and  untaught  vulgar » The  difference  is  fo  great 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  particular,  in  which 
theib  two  claffes  of  men  are  fo  far  removed  from 
each  other^  as  in  refpeft  of  the  powers  and  the  plea- 
fures  of  tafte :  and  affurediy  for  this  difference  no 
other  general  caufe  can  be  affigned,  but  culture  and 
education  w — I  IhaJl  now  proceed  to  ftiow  what  the 
means  arc,  by  which  tafte  becomes  fo  remarkably 
fufceptible  of  cultivation  and  progrefs.- 

RjcQe&j  firft^  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  ^ 
that  exercife  is  the  cliief  fource  of  improvement  in  | 
all  our  facultiesv  This  holds  both  in  our  bodily,  and 
in  our  mental  powers •  It  holds  even  in  our  external 
ienfes,  although  thcfc  be  lefs  the  fubjeft  of  cultiva- 
tion, than  any  of  our  other  faculties.  We  fee  how  a- 
Gute  the  fenfes'become,  in  perfons  whofe  trade  or  bur^ 
fineis  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touch,  for  in- 
ftance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquifite  in  men 
whofe  employment  requires  nhem  to  examine  the  po- 
li{h  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others.  They  w^ho  deal  in 
microfcopical  obfervations,  or  are  accuftomed  to 
engrave  on  precious  ftones,  acquire  furprifing  accu- 
racy of  fight,  in  difceming  the  minuteft  objefts  :  and 
praftice,  in  attending  to  different  flavours  and  taftes 
of  liquors,  wonderfully  improves  the  power  of  difn 
tinguifhing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  compofition*.. 
Placing  internal  tafte,  tlietefore,  on  the  footing  of  a 
fimple  fcnfe,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  frequent  ex— 

VoL  I.  D 
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crcifc,  anS  curious  attention  to  its  proper  obje<Sls 
muft  greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of  this  we  have 
one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  tafte,  which  is  called 
an  ear  for  mufic.  Experience  every  day  fhows,  that 
nothing  is  more  improvable.  Only  the  fimpleft  and 
plaineft  compofitions  are  relifhed  at  firft  ;  ufe  and 
praftice  extend  our  pleafure  ;  teach  us  to  reliih  finer 
melody  ;  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the 
intricate  and  compounded  pleafures  of  harmony .  So 
an  eye  for  the  beiauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at 
once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  con-*' 
vcffant  among  piAurcs,  and  ftudying  the  works  of 
the  beft  mafters. 

Precifcly  in  the  fame  manner,  with  refpefl:  to  the 
beauty  of  compofition  and  difcourfe,  attention  to  the 
moft  approved  models,  ftudy  of  the  beft  authors, 
comparifons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
fame  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  of 
tafte.  When  one  is  only  beginning  his  acquaintance 
with  works  of  genius,  the  fentiment  which  attends . 
them  is  obfcure  and  confufed.  He  cannot  point  out 
the  feveral  excellencies  or  blemifhes  of  a  perform- 
ance which  he  perufcs  ;  he  is  at  a  lofs  on  what  to 
reft  his  judgment ;  all  that  can  be  expefted  is,  that 
he  Ihould  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleafed  or 
not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of 
this  kind,  and  his  tafte  becomes  by  degrees  more  cx- 
SL&  and  enlightened.  He  begins  to  perceive  not  only 
the  charafter  of  the  whole,  but  the  beauties  and  de- 
fers of  each  part ;  and  is  able  to  defcribe  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  which  he  praifes  or  blames.  The  mift 
is  diifipated,  which  feemed  formerly  to  hang  over 
the  objeft  ;  and  he  can  at  length  pronounce  firmly, 
and  without  hefitation,  concerning  it.  Thus  in  tafte, 
confidered  as  mere  fenfibility,  exercife  opens  a  great 
fource  of  improvement. 

But  although  tafte  be  ultimately  founded  on  fenfi- 
bility, it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  inftinftive  fenfi- 
bility alone.    Reafon  and  good  fenfe,  as  1  before 
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hinted,  have  fo  cxtenfive  an  influence  on  all  the  ope- 
rations and  decifions  of  tafte,  that  a  thorough  good 
tafle  may  well  be  confidered  as  a  power  compound- 
ed -of  natural  fenfibility  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  *' 
tinderftanding«  In  order  to  be  iatisfied  of  this,  let 
us  obfervc,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  produd:ions 
of  genius  are  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature —  , 
reprefentations  of  the  chara&ers,  adions,  or  man- 
ners of  men*  The  pleafure  we  receive  from  fuch 
imitations,  or  reprefcntations,  is  founded  on  mere 
tafte  :  but  to  judge  whether  they  be  properly  exe- 
cuted, belongs  to  the  underflanding,  which  com- 
pares the  copy  with  the  original* 

In  reading,  for  inftance,  fuch  a  poem  as  the  /E- 
neid,  a  great  part  of  our  pleafure  arifes  from  the 
plan  or  ftory  being  well  conduced,  and  all  the  parts 
joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion 
• — ^from  the  charafters  being  taken  from  nature,  the 
ientiments  being  fuited  to  the  chara^fters,  and  the 
ftylc  to  the  fentiments*  The  pleaitire  which  arifes 
from  a  poeni  fo  conduded,  is  felt  or  enjoyed  by  • 
tafte,  as  an  internal  fenfe  :  but  the  difcovery  of  this^ 
conduft  in  the  poem  is  owing  to  reafon ;  and  the 
more  that  reafon  enables  us  to  difcover  fuch  pro- 
priety in  the  conduft,  the  greater  will  be  our  plea- 
fure. AVe  are  pleafed,  through  our  natural  fenfe  of 
beauty.  Reafon  fhows  us  why,  and  upon  what 
grounds  we  are  pleafed.  Wherever,  in  works  of 
tafte,  any  refcmblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at — ^where-^ 
vcr  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole — 
or  of  means  to  an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almoft 
every  writing  and  difcourfe,  there  the  underftand- 
ing  muft  always  have  a  great  part  to  aft. 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reafon's  exerting  its 
powers,  in  relation  to  the  objefts  of  tafte,  particu- 
larly with  refpeft  to  compofition  and  works  of  ge- 
flius ;  and  hence  arifes  a  fecond  and  a  very  confider- 
able  fburcc  of  the  improvejnent  of  tafte,  fr6m  th» 
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application  of  reafon  and  good  fcnfe  to  fuch  pro- 
ductions of  genius.  Spurious  beautks.,  fuch  as  unnatu^^ 
ral  charafters,  forced  fbntimcnts,  affected  ftyk,  may 
pleaie  for  a  little.-  but  they  pleaie  only  becauie 
their  opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  fenfe  has 
not  been  examined,  or  attended  to^  Once  (how  how 
nature  might  have  been  more  juftly  imitated  or  re- 
prefented—how  the  writer  might  have  managed  his 
liibjca  t;o  greater  advantage — the  illufion  Will  pre- 
fentty  be  diffipated,  and  thefe  faUe  beauties  wUi 
pleale  no  more. 

From  thefe  two  fburces,  then,  firft^  the  frequent 
exercife  of  tafle,  and  next,  the  application  of  good 
fenfe  and  reafon  to  the  objei^s  of  tafte,  tafte  as  a 
^wer  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement.  In  its 
perfe^l  ftate,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  refult  both  of 
nature  and  of  art*  It  fuppoies  our  natural  (enfe  of 
beauty  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  the 
moft  beautiful  obje<fts,  and -at  the  fame  time  to  be 
guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  under- 
ftanding. 

/  I  muft  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  found  head, 
fo  likewife  a  good  heart,  is  a  very  material  requi- 
site to  juft  tafte.  The  moral  beauties  are  not  only  in 
thcmlelves  fuperior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near  or  more  remote,  on  a 
great  variety  of  other  objefts  of  tafte.  Wherever 
the  affe^ftions,  charafters,  or  aiftions  of  men  are  con- 
cerned (and  thefe  certainly  afford  the  nobleft  fub- 
jefts  to  genius) ,  there  can  be  neither  any  juft  or  af- 
fcfting  defcription  of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feel- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  that  defcription,  without  our 
poifeflingthe  virtuous  affeftions.  He,  whole  heart  is 
indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of 
what  is  truly  noble  or  praifeworthy,  nor  the  pro-' 
per  fympathetic  fcnle  of  what  is  foft  and  tender, 
muft  have  a  very  imperfc^l  relifli  of  the  higbeftbeau* 
ties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
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The  cbaraAers  of  taile,  when  brought  to  its  mod 
improved  ilate,  ar^  all  reducible  to  two,  delicacy 
and  corre&neis. 

Delicacy  of  tafte  relpeds  principally  the  perfec* 
tion  of  that  natural  ienfibiUty  on  ivhich  tafle  is 
fouiided.  It  implies  thofe  finer  organs  or  powers^ 
which  enable  us  to  dilcover  beauties  that  lie  hid 
from  a  vulgar  eye*  One  may  have  ilrong  fenTibility, 
and  yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  tafte.  He  may  be 
deeply  impreiTed  by  fiich  beauties  as  be  perceives  ; 
but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  i<Mne  degree  coarie^ 
what  is  bold  and  palpable  ;  while  chafter  and  fim^ 
pier  ornaments  eicape  his  notice.  In  this  ftate,  tafte 
^generally  exifts  among  rude  a,nd  unrefined  nations.^ 
But  a  perfon  of  delicate  tafte  both  feels  ftrongly,  and  ,' 
fbels  accurately.  He  fees  diftin£Uons  and  diiferen* 
ces  where  others  fee  none  ;  the  moft  latent  beauty 
does  not  efcapc  him ;  and  lie  is  ienfible  of  the  fmall-^- 
eft  bkmifh.  Delicacy  of  tiUle  is  judged  of  by  the 
fame  marks  that  we  ufe  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
of  an  external  fenfe.  As  the  goodnefs  of  the  palate 
is  not  tried  by  ftrong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of 
ingredients^  where,  notwithftanding  the  confufion, 
we  remain  fcnfible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner,  delica- 
cy of  internal  tafte  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively 
(enflbility  to  its  fineft,  moft  compounded,  or  moft 
latent  objects. 

'Corre^nefs  of  tafte  refpefts  chiefly  the  improve- 
;ment  which  that  faculty  receives  through  its  con- 
nexion with  the  underftanding.  A  man  of  correft 
tafte  is  one  who  is  never  impofcd  on  by  counter- 
feit beauties — who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that 
ftandard  of  good  fenfe,  which  he  employs  injudp;- 
'  ing  of  every  thing.  He  eftimatcs  with  propriety 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  feyeral  beauties  which 
he  meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius  ;  refers 
them  to  their  proper  clafles  ;  afligns  the  principles, 
AS  far  as  th^y  csvn  be  traced,  whence  their  power 
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of  pleafttig  flows  :  and  is  pleafed  himfelf  precifely 
in  that  degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  thefc  two  qualities  of  tafte,  de-' 
licacy  and  correftnefs,  mutually  imply  each  other. 
No  tafte  can  be  exquifitely  delicate  without  be- 
ing correft  j  nor  can  be  thoroughly  corred,  with- 
out being  delicate.  But  ftill  a  predominancy  of 
one  or  other  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often  vifi- 
ble.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  fcenin  dis- 
cerning the  true  merit  of  a  work  ;  the  power  of 
correAnefs,  in  rcjefting  falfe  pretenfions  to  merit. 
Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling  ;  correflinefs  more 
to  reafon  and  judgment.  The  former  is  more  the 
gift  of  nature  ;  the  latter,  more  the  produfl:  of 
culture  and  art.  Among  the  ancient  critics,  Lon- 
ginus  poflefled  moft  delicacy ;  Ariftotle  moft  cor- 
reftnefs.  Among  the  moderns,  mr.  Addifon  is  a 
high  example  ef  delicate  tafte  ;  dean  Swift,  had  he 
written  on  the  fubjeft  of  criticifm,  would  perhaps 
have  afforded  the  example  of  a  correcfl:  one. 

Having  viewed  tafte  in  its  moft  improved  and 
perfed  ftate,  I  come  next  to  confidcr  its  devia- 
tions from  that  ftate,  the  fluduations  and  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable  ;  and  to  enquire,  whether,  in  the 
midft  of  thefe,  there  be  any  means  of  diftinguiftiing 
a  true  from  a  corrupted  tafte.  This  brings  us  to  the 
moft  difHcult  part  of  our  ta(k.  For  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  no  principle  of  the  human  mind 
is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  caprici- 
ous than  tafte.  Its  variations  have  been  fo  great 
and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  fufpicion  with  fome,  of 
its  being  merely  arbitrary — gi-ounded  on  no  fbun- 
ilation,  afcertainable  by  no  ftandard,  but  wholly 
dependent  on  changing  fancy  ;  the  coiifequence  of 
wliich  would  be,  that  all  ftudies  or  regular  enqui- 
ries concerning  the  objeds  of  tafte,  were  vain.  In 
architedlure,  the  Grecian  models  were  long  efteem- 
cd  llic  moft  perfe£t»  In  fucceeding  ages,  the  Gothio 
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architedhire  alone  prevailed,  and  afterwards  the 
Grecian  tafte  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engroflcd 
the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry, 
the  Afiatics  at  no  time  reliihed  any  thing  but  what 
was  full  of  ornament,  and  iplendid  in  a  degree  that 
we  (hould  denominate  gawdy  ;  whilft  the  Greek* 
admired  only  chafle  and  fimple  beauties,  and  de- 
{piled  the  Afiatic  oftentation.  In  our  own  country, 
^how  many  writings  that  were  greatly  extolled  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire 
difrepute  and  oblivion  ?  Without  going  back  to  re- 
mote inftances,  how  very  different  is  thetafte  of  poe- 
try which  prevails  in  Great  Britain  nowj  from  what 
prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  11.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time 
deemed  an  Auguftan  age  :  when  nothing  was  in 
vogue  but  an  sfefted  brilliancy  of  wit  j  when  the 
fimple  majefty  of  Jdilton  was  overlooked,  and  Pa- 
radife  Loft  almoft  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cow- 
ley's laboui'ed  and  imnatural  conceits  were  ad- 
mired as  the  very  quinteflence  of  genius  ;  Waller's 
gay  {prightlinefs  was  miftaken  for  the  tender  fpi- 
rit  of  love  poetry }  and  fuch  writers  as  Suckling 
and  Etheridge  were  held  in  efteem  for  dramatic 
compofition  ? 

The  queftion  is,  what  conclufion  we  are  to  form 
from  fuch  inftances  as  thefe  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  a  ftandard  of  tafte,  by  appealing 
to  which  we  may  diftinguifh  between  a  good  and  a 
bad  tafte  ?  Or  is  there  in  truth  no  fuch  diftinftion  j 
and  are  we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb, 
there  is  no  difputing  of  taftes  ;  but  whatever  plea- 
fes  is  right,  for  that  reafon  "that  it  does  pleafe  ? 
This  is  the  queftion,  and  a  very  nice  and  fubtile  one 
it  is,  which  we  are  now  to  difcufs. 

I  begin  by  obferving,  that  if  there  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  any  ftandard  of  tafte,  this  conlequence 
muft  immediately  follow.,  that  all  taftes  are  equally 
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jjood  ;  a  pofition,  which,  though  it  may  pafs  un- 
noticed  in  flight  matters,  amt  when  wc  (peak  of 
the  Icfler  differences  among  the  taftes  of  men,  yet 
when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  prcfently  (hows 
its  abfiirdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  feri- 
oufly  maintain  that  the  tafte  of  a  Hottentot  or  a 
Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  correft  as  that  of  a. 
JLonginus  or  an  Addifon  ?  or,  that  he  can  be  charg- 
ed with  no  dcfeft  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  com- 
mon news- writer  as  excellent  an  hiftorian  as  Taci- 
tus ?  As  it  would  be  held  downri^t  extravagance 
to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoidably  to 
this  conclufion,  that  there  is  fome  foundation  for 
the  preference  of  one  man's  tafte  to  that  of  ano-.- 
ther ;  or,  that  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  ri^t 
and  a  wrong  in  tafte,  as  in  other  thing's. 

But  to  prevent  miftakes  on  this  (iibjcft,  it  is  ne* 
ccflary  to  obfcrve,  next,  that  the  diverfity  of  tafte& 
wliich  prevails  among  mankind,  does  not  in  every 
cafe  infer  corruption  of  tafte,  or  oblige  usto  feekfor 
fome  ftandard  in  order  to  determine  who  ai-e  in  the 
right.  The  taftes  ofmen  may  diflfer  very  confidcrabJy 
as  to  their  objeft,  and  yet  none  of  them  be  wrong* 
Ono^man  relifties  poetry  moft  ;  another  takes  plea- 
furc  in  nothing  buthiftory.  One  prefers  comedy; 
another,  tragedy.  One  admires  the  fimple ;  ano- 
ther, the  ornamented  ftyle.  The  young  are  amufed 
with  gay  and  (prightly  compofitions.  The  elderly 
are  more  entertained  with  thofe  of  a  graver  caft. 
Some  nations  delight  in  bold  piftures  of  manners, 
and  ftrong  rcprefentations  of  paffion.  Others  incline 
to  more  correft  and  regular  elegance  both  in  dc- 
fcriptionand  fcntiment.  Though  all  differ,  yet  all 
pitch  upon  fome  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  fuits 
their  turn  of  mind  ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  ti- 
ttle to  condemn  the  reft.  It  is  not  in  matters  of 
tafte,  as  in  queftions  of  mere  reafon,  where  there 
is  but  one  conclufion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the 
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YcA  arc  erroneous.  Tioith,  which  is  the  objca  of 
reafbn,  is  one  ;  beauty,  which  is  the  objeft  of  tafte, 
is  manifold.  Tafte  therefore  admits  of  latitude  and 
diverfity  of  objefts,  in  fufficient  confiftency  with 
goodneis  or  jullnefs  of  tafle. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I 
muft  obferve  farther,  that  this  admiflible  diverfity 
of  taftes  can  only  have  place  where  the  objefts  of 
tafte  are  different.  Where  it  is  with  relpeA  to  the 
fame  objeft  that  men  difagrec,  when  one  condemns 
that  as  ugly,  which  another  admires  as  higlily  beau- 
tiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diverfity,  but  direift  op- 
pofition  of  tafte  that  takes  place ;  and  therefore 
one  muft  be  in  the  right  and  another  in  the  wrong, 
unlpis  that  abfurd  paradox  were  allowed  to  hold, 
that  all  taftes  are  equally  good  and  true.  One  man 
prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppofe  that  I^  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  I  have 
as  yet  no  reason  to  fay  that  our  taftes  are  contradifto- 
ry .  The  other  perfon  is  moft  ftruck  with  the  elegance 
and  tendernefs  which  are  the  charafteriftics  of  Vir- 
gil ;  I,  with  the  fimplicity  and  fire  of  Homer. 
As  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  have  great  beauties,  our  difference  falls  with- 
in tlie  compafs  of  that  diverfity  of  taftes,  which  1 
have  ftiowed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
other  man  fhall  aflert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties 
whatever  ;  that  he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  fpHt- 
lefs  writer,  and  that  he  would  as  foon  perufe  any 
old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;.  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonift  either  is  void  of  all 
tafte,  or  that  his  tafte  is  corrupted  in  a  miferable  de- 
gree ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  the  ftandard 
of  tafte,  to  fhow  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  ftandard  is,  to  which,  in  fuch  oppofi- 
tion  of  taftes,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe,  re- 
mains to  be  traced.  A  ftandard  properly  fignifies, 
that  which  is  of  fuch  undoubted  authority  as.  to  be 
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the  teft  of  other  thhigs  of  the  faix^e  kind*  Thus  A 
A    ftandard  weight  or  meafure,  is  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  law  to  regulate  all  other  meifures  and 
weights.  Thus  the  court  is  faid  to  be  the  ftandard 

•    of  good  breeding  J  and  the  fcripture,  of  theological 
truth. 

When  we  fay  that  nature  is  the  ftandard  of  taftc, 
we  lay  down  a  principle  very  true  and  juft,  as  far  as^ 
it  can  be  applied-  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  all  , 
cafes  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  fome  objcft 
that  exifts  in  nature,  as  in  reprefenting  human  cha- 
rafters  or  a^Siions,  conformity  to  nature  affords  a 
full  and  diftinft'  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautifofl*. 
Pteafbn  bath  in  fuch  calcs  full  Icope  for  exerting  its- 
authority,  for  approving  or  condemning  ;  by  com- 
paring the  copy  with  the  original.  But  there  are  in- 
numerable cafes  in  which  tliis  rule  Cannot  be  at  all 
applied  ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  expreffion 
frequently  ufed,  without  any  diftin'ft  or  determinate 
meaning.  We  muft  therefore  fearch  for  fomewhat 
that  can  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precifc,  to  be 
the  ftandard  of  tafte* 

Taftc,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  found- 
ed on  an  internal  fenfe  of  beauty,  which  is  natural 
to  men,  and  which,  in  its  application  to  particular 
objeills,  is  capable  of  being  guided  anc^  enlightened 
by  reafon.  Now^  were  there  any  one  perfon  who 
pofTcfled  in  full  perfeftion  alt  the  powers  of  humair 
nature,  whofe  internal  fenfes  were  in  every  inftance 
exquifite  and  juft,  and  whofe  reafon  was  unerring 
and  fure,  the  determinations  of  fach  a  perfon  con- 
cerning beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfeft 
ftandard  for  the  tafte  of  all  others.  Wherever  their 
.tafte  differed  from  his,  it  could  be  imputed  only  to 
fome  imperfedlion  in  their  natural  powers.   But  as 

.  there  is  no  fiich  living  ftandard,  no  one  perfon  to 
whom  all  mankind  will  allow  fuch  fubmiffion  to  be 
due,  what  is  there  of  fufficient  authority  to  be  the 
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Aandard  of  the  various  and  oppofitc  taftcs  of  'men  ? 
Mod  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  tafte,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  gathered,  of  human  natuie^  That  which  \ 
men  concur  the  moft  in  admu'ing,  muft  be  held  to  be    \  — 
beautiful.     His  tafte  muft  be   eftecmed  juft   ands.  ' 
true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  fentiments  of  J 
.  men.  In  this  ftandardwemuft  reft*  Tothefenfe  of  ^ 
-mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  muft  ever  lie,  in  all 
nv^orks  of  tafte.  If  any  ^ne  Ihould  maintain  that  fu-\ 
gar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  f^eet,  no  reafonings  \ 
could  i^vail  to  prove  it.  The  tafte  of  fuch  a  perfon     \ 
woiJd  infallibly  be  held  to  be  difealed,  merely  be-^    •• 
caule  it  diiFered  fo  widely  from  the  tafte  of  the  (pe- 
des to  w^hich  he  belongs*  In  like  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  fentiment  or  internal  tafte, 
the  common  feelings  of  men  caiTy  the  fame  authori- 
ty, and  have  a  title  to  regulate  tlie  tafte  of  every  in- 
dividuaL 

But  have  w^e  then,  it  will  be  faid,  no  other  crite- 
rion of  what  IS  beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  I  Muft  we  colleft  the  voices  of  others, 
before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourfelves,   of" 
what  deferves  applaufe  in  eloquciice  or  poetiy  ?  By 
no  means  ;  thci^e  are  principles  of  reafon  and  found  "* 
judgment  which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  tafte  as 
wel!  as  to  the  fubjefts  of  fcience  and  philofophy.  He 
who  admires  or  ceufurcs  any  work  of  genius,  is  al- 
ways ready,  if  his  tafte  be  in  any  degi'ee  improved,  to  | 
affign  fome  rcafons  of  his  decilion.  He  appeals  to  prin-. 
ciples,  and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds. Tafte  is  a  fort  of  compound  power,  in  which . 
the  light  of  the  underftanding  always  mingles,  more  ) 
or  lefs,  with  the  feelings  of  fentiment. 

But,  though  reafon  can  carry  us  a  certain  length 

in  judging  concerning  works  of  tafte,  it  is  not  to 

be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  conclufions  to  which 

•    our  reafonings  lead,  refer  at  laft  to  iCbnfe  and  pcrccp-  . 

tion.  We  may  Ipeculxite  and  argue  concerning  pro- 
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priety  of  conduft  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem. 
Juft  reafonings  on  the  fubjea  will  correft  the  ca- 
price of  unenlightened  tafte,  and  eftablifti  principle^ 
for  judging  of  what  defervespraife.  But,  at  the  fame 
tini«5  thefe  reafonings  appeal  always,  in  the  laft  re-- 
I  fort,  to  feeling.The  foundation  upon  which  they  rcft^^ 
is  what  has  been  found  from  experience  to  pleafc  man- ) 
kind  univcrlally .  Upon  this  ground  we  prefer  a  fim-/ 
pie  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  afFefted  ftyle  j  a 
regular  and  well-connefted  ftoryT'to  loofe  andfcat- 
tered  narratives  ;  a  cataftrophe  which  is  tender  and 
pathetic,,  to  one  which  leaves  us  unmoved.  It  is  from 
confulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and  from 
Attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  princi- 
ples are  formed  which  acc^uire  authority  in  matters 
oftafte.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  fentiments  of 
men,  as  the  ultimate  tefl  of  what  is  to  be  accounted 
beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be  always  underftood 

*  Tlic  difference  between  the  author*  who  fonnd  the  ftand- 
ard  of  tafte  upon  the  common  feelin(i;s  of  human  nature,  aicer- 
tamcd  by  general  approbation,  andf  thole  wlio  found  it  upon. 
elVablifhcd  principles,  which  can  be  afccrtained  by  rcafbn,  is 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difFerencc.  Like  many  other  lite- 
rary controvei  lies,  it  turns  chiefly  on  modes  of  exprclfion.  For 
they  who  lay  the  greatcft  llreft  on  fentiment  and  feel  in;;,  mal^e 
no  fcruple  of  appl^'ine;  argument  and  reafonto  matters  of  tafte. 
They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  eltablilhed  principles,  in 
judging;  of  the  excellencies  of  eloquence  or  poetry  ;  and  plainly 
iliow,  that  the  general  approbation,  to  whit^h  they  ultimately 
recur,  is  an  approbation  refusing  from  difcudion  as  well  as 
from  £>nti:nent.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to 
vindicate  tadc  from  any  fiifpicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain 
that  it  is  alcertainable  by  the  ftandard  oFreafon,  admit,  nevcr- 
thclefs,  that  what  pleales  uiiiverfally,  muft,  on  that  accomit,  be 
held  to  be  tnily  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclnfions, 
concerning  objects  of  tafVe,  can  have  any  juftauthonty,  if  they 
be  fonnd  to  contradiel  the  prenei"al  fentiments  of  men.  Theie 
two  fyftems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality  very  little  from  one 
another.  Sentimeat  and  reafon  enter  into  both  ;  and  by  allow* 
Jug  to  each  of  thefe  powers  its  due  place,  botli  fjlicms  may  be 
rendered  conliftcnt.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  this  light  that  I  have 
endcavoared  to  place  the  fubjecl. 
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of  men  placed  in  fuch  fituations  as  are  favourable  to  . 
the  proper  exertions  of  tafte.  Every  one  muft  per- 
ceive, that  among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and 
during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darknefs,  any 
loofe  notions  that  are  entertained  concerning  fiich 
fubjeAs,  carry  no  authority.  In  thofe  Hates  of  fo-  -  • 
ciety,  tafte  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate. 
It  is  either  totally  fupprefled,  or  appears  in  its  low- 
eft  and  moftimperfeft  form.  We  refer  to  the  fen- 
timents  of  mankiRd  in  poliihed  and  flourifhing  na- 
tions ;  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  re- 
fined ;  when  works  of  genius  are  fubjofled  to  free 
difcufilon,  and  tafte  is  improved  by  fcience  and  phi- 
lofbphy. 

Even  among  nations  at  fuch  a  period  of  fociety, 
I  admit,  that    accidental  caufes   may  occafionally  ' 
warp  the  proper  operations  of  tafte ;   fometimes   ' 
the  ftate  of  religion,  fometimes  the  form  of  go-  . 
vernment,  may  for  a  while  pervert  it  ;  a  licen- 
tious court  may  introduce  a  tafte  for  falfc  orna- 
ments, and  diffolute  writings.    The  ufage  of  one 
admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his 
faults,  and  even  render  them  fafhionable.  Some- 
times envy  may  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a 
little,  produftions  of  great  merit ;  while  popular 
humour,  or  party  fpirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt 
to  a  high,  thotxgh  fhort-lived  reputation,  what  lit- 
tle dcferved  it.  But  though  fuch  cafual  circumftan- 
ces  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg- 
ments of  tafte,  that  appearance  is  eafily  correfted. 
In  the  courfe  of  time,  the  genuine  tafte  of  human  - 
nature  never  fails  to  difclofe  itfelf,  and  to  gain  the 
afcendant  over  any  fantaftic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
tafte  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced. 
Thcfe  may  have  currency  for  a  while,  and  miflcad 
fuperficial  judges ;  but  being  fubjefted  to  examina-    , 
tion,  by  degrees  they  pafs  away  ;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  found  reafon,  and  the 
native  feelings  of  men. 
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I  I. by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  ftandard 
of  taite,  to  which,  in  every  particular  inftance,  wp 
can  refort  for  clear  and  immediate  determination- 
Where,  indeed,  is  fuch  a  ftandard  tp  be  found, 
ibr  deciding  any  of  thofe  great  controverfies  in 
reafon  and  philofophy,  which  perpetually  divide 
soankind  ?  In  the  prefent  cafe,  there  was  plainly 
no  occafion  for  any  fuch  ftrift  and  abfolute  pro- 
-yifion  to  he  made*  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is 
morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought 
not  in  .duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  tliat  the  means  pf 
clear  and  prccife  determination  fliould  be  afforded 
us.  But  to  afcertain  in  e very  cafe  witli  the  utmpft 
cxaAnefi  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at 
all  neceilary  to  the  happinefs  of  man.  And  there- 
fore fome  diverfity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to 
take  place  j  and  room  was  left  for  difcuffion  and 
debate,  concerning  the  degree  of  approbation  to 
w^hich  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled- 

The  conclufion,  which  it  is  fufficientfor  us  to  reft 
upon,  is,  that  taftc  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary 
principle,  which  is  lubjeft  to  the  fancy  of  every 
individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for 
determining  whether  it  be  falfe  or  true.  Ics  foun- 
dation is  the  fame  in  all  human  minds.  It  is  built 
upon  (entiments  and  perceptions  which  belong  to 
oax^natore  ;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  th« 
fame  uniformity  as  our  other  intellcdual  principles. 
When  tfaefe  fentiments  arc  perverted  by  ignorance 
;  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable  of  being  reftiPcd 
\  by  reafon.  Tlicir  found  and  natural  ftate  is  ulti- 
timately  determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
general  taftc  of  mankinds  Let  men  declaim  as 
much  as  they  pleafe,  concerning  the  caprice  and  the 
Tincertainty  of  tafte,  it  is  found,  by  experience, 
that  there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed 
in  a  proper  li^t,  have  power  to  command  lafling 
and  general  admh-ation.  In  every  compoiition,  wlxa,t 
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interefts  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  hearty 
pleaies  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain 
ftring,  to  which,  when  properly  (Iruck,  the  human 
heart  Is  fo  made  as  to  suifwer. 

Hence  the  tiniverfal  teftimony  which  the  tnofk 
improved  nations  of   the    earth   have  conipired^ 
throughout  a  long  tradl  of  ages,  to  give  to  fome 
few  works  of  genius  ;  fuch  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer>  ""» 
and  the  /Eneid  of    VirgiL    Hence  the  authority    -' 
which  fuph  works  have  acquired  as  fUndards,  in 
ibme  degree,  of  poetical  compofition  ;  fince  from 
them  we  arc  enabled  to  coiled  what  the  fenle  of 
mankind  is,  concerning  thofe  beauties  which  give 
them    the  higheft  pleafm-e,  and  which  therefore 
poetry  ought  to  exhibit.    Authority  or  prejudice 
may,    in  one  age   or  country,    give  a  temporary.. 
reputation  to  an  indifferent  poet,  or  a  ba4  artift  : 
but  when  foreigners,  or  when  pofterity  examine  his.-f 
works,   his  faults  are  difcerned,  and  the  genuine 
lafte  of  human  nature  appears.  ^'Opinionum  com- 
menta  delet  dies ;  naturae  judicia  confirmat.'*  Tine   \ 
overthrows  the  illufions  of  opiiiion^^  but  eftablifiiei    ^ 
tiie  decifians  of  native  .^ 
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LECTURE      III. 


C&iTicisM. — Genius^-t-Pleasxtres  of  taste*— * 
Sublimity  in  Objects. 


'T'ASTE,  criticilin,  and  genius,  arc  words  cur- 
X     rcntly  employed,  without  diftinfl:  ideas  an- 
nexed to  them.  In  beginning  a  courfe  of  leftiu^es, 
where  fuch  words  muft  often  occur,  it  is  neceflary 
to  afcertain  their    meaning  with,  fome  prccifion. 
Haying  in  the^Uft  lefture  treated  of  tafte,  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
;  cifm.  True  criticifm  is  the  application  of  tafte  ind 
♦  of  good  fcnfe  to  the  feveral  fine  arts.   The  bbjeft 
which  it  propofes  is,  to  diftinguifh  what  is  beauti- 
ful and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  ;  from 
particular  inftances,  to  afcend  to  general  princi- 
ples ;  and  fo  to    form  rules  or   conclufions,  con- 
cerning the  feveral  kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of 
genius. 

The  rules  of  criticilin  are  not  formed  by  any 
induAion,  a  priori,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  they 
arc  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abftradl  reafoning, 
independent  of  fads  and  obfervations.  Criticifin 
is  an  art  founded  wholly  on  experience — on  the  ob- 
fervation  of  fiich  beauties  as  have  come  neareft  to 
the  ftandard  which  I  before  eftablifhed  j  that  is,  of 
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fuch  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  pleafe  mankind 
moft  generally.  For  example  ;  Arillotle's  rules 
concerning  the  unity  of  adlion  in  dramatic  and  epic 
cog<|>o{ition,  were  not  rules  firft  difcovered  by  lo- 
gical reafoning,  and  then  applied  to  poetry  ;  but 
they  weiT  drawn  from  the  pra^ice  of  Homer  and 
Sophocles  :  they  were  founded  upon  obferving  the 
fuperior  pleafure  which  we  receive  fron>  the  re- 
lation of  an  aftion  which  is  one  and  entire,  be- 
yond what  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  feat- 

'  tered  and  unconnected  fafts..  SiKh  obfervations, 
taking  their  rife  at  fird  from  feeling  and  experi-  . 
cnce,  were  foimd',  on  examination,  to  be  fo  con- 
fonant  to  reafon,  and  to  the  principtes  of  human 
nature^  as  to  pa(s  into  eftabliftied  rules,  and  to  be 
conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  any  performance.  This  is  the  moft-  natural" 
account  o/  the  oi-igin  of'criticifm.- 

A  mafteriy  genius,  it  is  true,  will;  of  himfelf,  un-  * 
taught,  compofc  in  fuch  a  niaraier  as  fliall  be  a- 
greeable  to  the  moft  material  rules  of  criticifin ;  foi* 
as  thefe  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will 
often  fuggeft  them  in  pradice.  Homer,  it  is  more 
tlian  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no  fyftemsof 
the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  com- 
pofed  in  verfe  a  regular  ftory,  which  all  pofterity 
has  admired.  But  this  is  no  argument  againft  the 
niefulnefs  of  criticifm  as  an  art.  For  as  no  human  . 
genius  is  perfeft,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  re- 
ceive affiftance  from  critical*  obfervations  upon  the 

'  beauties  and  fi^ults  of  thofc  who  have  gone  before 
him.  No  obfervations   or  rufcs  can  indeed  fnpply 
thp  defeft  of  genius,  orinfpire  it  where  it  is  want- 
i    ^.   But  they  may  often  direft  it   into  its  proper 
t    mnel  ;  they  may  correA  its  extravagancies,  and; 
1    mt  out  to  it  the  moft  juft  and  proper  imitation 
i     nature.    Critical  rules  are   defigned    chiefly   to   . 
i    w  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided*.  To  na--- 
YoL  I.  F 
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ture  we  muft  be  indebted  for  the  produt^ion  of 
eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
a  judgnieat  concerning  thofe  complaints,  which  it 
has  been  long  fa^onable  for  petty  authors  to  make, 
againft  critics  and  criticifm.  Critics  have  been  re- 
prefented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  tjic  native  li- 
berty of  gpnius — as  the  impofers  of  unnatural 
ihackles  ?jkI  bon^s  upon  writers,  from  whofe  cru- 
el perfecution  they  muft  fly  to  the  public  ai^d  im- 
plore its  prote«3bion.  J>uch  fupplicatory  prefaces  are 
not  cakulated  to  give  very  favourable  ideas  of  the 
genius  of  the  author.  For  every  good  writer  wiJH 
be  pleafed  to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  foujid  underXlanding  and  true  tafte.  The 
declamations  againft  criticifm  commonly  proceed 
upon  this,  fuppofition,  tjiat  critics  are  fuch  as  judge 
:  by  rule,  not  by  feeling  ;  winch  is  fo  far  from  be- 

■  iug  true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner 
j  are  pedants,  jiot  critics-  for  ^11  the  rules  of  ge- 
nuine criticifin  I  'hav>e  fhown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling ,;  .a-nd  tafte  and  feeling  are  ne- 
ccfTary  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  thefe  rules 
to  every  particular  inftance.  As  t;here  is  nothing  in 
which  all  forts  of  perfons  more  readily  affeft  to  be 
judges,  than  in  wprks  of  tafte,  there  is  no  doubt, 

<  that  the  number  of  incompetent  critics  will  always 

be  .great.  But  this  ^ffor^s  po  more  foundation  for 

•  a  general  iuveftiye  ags^inft  criticifm,  than  the  nuna- 

■  ber  of  bad  philo.rophei's  or  reafoners  affords  againft 
reafon  and  philofophy. 

An  objedion  more  plaufible  may  be  formed  a- 
^ainft  criticifm  ,'froin  the  applaufe  that  fome  perform, 
ances  have  received  from  the  public,  wiiich,  when 
accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradift  the 
rules  eftablifhed  by  criticifm.  Now,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in* the  laft  Icfture,  the 
public  is  the  fupreme  judge  to  whom  the  laft  ap- 
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peal  muft  be  made  in  every  work  of  tafte  ;  as  the 
llandard  of  tafte  is  founded  on  the  fcntiments  that 
arc    natural  and    common  to  all  men. '  But  with 
relpcift  to  this,  we  arc  to  obfcrve,  that  the  fenlc 
of  the  public  is  often  too  haftily  judged  of.  The 
genuine  public  taile  docs  not  always  appear  in  the    ■ 
firft  applaufe  given  upon  the  publication   of  any 
new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar  and  a ' 
finally   apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  fu-» 
perficial  beauties,  the  admiration   of  which,  in  a 
little   time,   pafTes  away :  and  fometimes  a  writer 
may  acquire    great  temporary  reputation  merely 
by  his  compliance  with  the  paflTions  or  prejudices, 
with  the  party-fpirit  or  fuperftitious  notions,  that 
may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almoft  a  whole  na- 
tion. In  fuch  cafes,  though  the  public  may  feemto 
praife,  trtie  criticifm  may  with  reafon  conderajj  ; 
and  it  will  in  progrefs  of  time  gain  the  afcendant : 
for  the  judgment  of  true  criticifm,  and  the  voice 
of  the  public,  when    once    become    unprejudiced 
and  difpaffionate,  will  ever  coincide  at  laft. 

Inftances,  I  admit,  there  are,  of  fome  works 
that  contain  grofs  tranfgrefFions  of  the  laws  of 
criticifm,  acquiring,  neverthciefs,  a  general,  and 
even  a  lafting  admiration.  Such  are  the  plays  of 
•Shake fpcare,  which,  confmered  as  dramatic  poems, 
are  irregular  in  the  higheft  degree.  But  then  we 
^  are  to  remark,  that  they  have  pained  the  public 
admiration,  not  by  their  being  irregular,  not  by 
their  tranfgrcilions  of  the  rules  of  jirt,  but  in  fpite 
of  fuch  tranfgreiTions.  They  pofTefs  other  beau« 
ties  which  are  conformable  to  jufl  rules  ;  and  the 
force  of  thefe  beauties  has  been  fo  great,  ar>  to 
overpower  all  ceiifnre,  and  to  give  the  public  ia 
*  degree  of  fatlsfaiT:ion  fupcrior  to  the  difguft  arifrng 
from  their  blemiihes.  Shakefpeare  pleafes,  not  by 
his  bringing  the  tranfaftions  of  many  years  into 
t)ne  play ^— not   by  his   grotcujue  mixtures  of   tra- 
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gedy  and  comedy  in  one  piece — nor  by  the 
ftrained  thoughts,  and  afte«Sled  witticifms,  which 
he  fometimes  employs^  Thele  we  confider  as  ble- 
mifhcs,  and  impute  them  to  tlie  groffnefs  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleafes  by  his  ani- 
mated and  maflerly  reprefentations  of  charat^ters, 
by  the  livelinefs  of  his  defcriptlons,  the  force  of  his 
fentiments,  and  his  pofleiling,  beyond  all  writers, 
the  natural  language  of  pallion  :  beauties  which 
true  criticifm  no  lefs  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  high- 
eft:  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another 
term,  which  there  will  be  frequent  occafion  to  em- 
ploy in  thefe  leftures  j  that  is,  genius. 

Tafte  and  genius  are  two  words  frecjuently 
/joined  together  ;  and  therefore,  by  inaccurate 
Ihjnkcrs  confounded-  They  fignify,  however,  two 
•»  'uMiie  diifercnt  things.  The  difference  between  them 
can  be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance 
to  remember  it,  Tafte  confifts  in  the  power  ofi^ 
judging :  genius,  in  the  power  of  executing.  One/ 
may  have  a  conliderable  degree  of  tafl:e  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little 
or  hardly  any  genius  for  compofition  or  execu- 
tion in  any  of  thefe  arts  :  but  genius  cannot  be 
found  Without  including  tafte  alfo.  Genius,  there- 
jFore,  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  niind  than  tafte.  Genius  always  imports 
fomething  inventive  or  creative  ;  which  does  not 
reft  in  mere  fenfibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  per- 
ceived, but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new 
beauties,  and  exliibit  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
ftrongly  to  impreCs  the  minds  of  others.  Refined 
tafte  forms  a  good  critic  ;  but  genius  is  farther 
neceflary  to  form  the  poet  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to'oblervc,  that  genius  is  a  word, 
which,  in  common  acceptation,  extends  much  far- 
ther tiian  to  the  objefts  of  tafte-  It  is  ufed  to  fignify 
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that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever^- 
Thus  we  fpeak  of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  as 
well  as  a  genius  for  poetry — of  a  genius  for  war,  for 
politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  fome  one 
particular,  is,  I  have  faid,  what  we  receive  from 
nature.  By  art  and  ftudy,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  great- 
ly improved  ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  ac- 
quired. As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  tafte,  it 
is  ever,  according  to  the  ufual  frugality  of  nature, 
more  limited  in  the  fphere  of  its  operations.  It  is 
not  "Unconmion  to  meet  with  perfons  wKo  have  an 
excellent  tafte  in  feveral  of  the  polite  arts,  fuch 
as  mufic,  poetry,  painting,  and  eloquence,  all  to- 
gether :  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  per- 
former in  all  thefe  arts,  is  much  more  rare  ;  or  ra- 
ther, indeed,  fuch  an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A 
fort  of  unrverfal  geniu^,  or  one  who  is  equally  and 
indifferently  turned  towards  leveral  different  pro- 
feffions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Al- 
though there  may  be  fomc  few  exccptioFiS,  yet  in 
general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind 
is  wholly  directed  towards  fome  one  obje«fl,  exclu- 
five,  in  a  manner,  of  others,  there  is  the  faireft 
prolpcft  of  eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  be.  Tlie 
rays  muft  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow 
intenfely.  This  remark  I  here  clioofe  to  make, 
on  account  of  its  great  importance  to  young 
people  ;  in  leading  them  to  examine  with  care, 
and  to  purfue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  point- 
ing of  nature  towards  thofe  exertions  of  genius  ia 
which  they  are  moft  likely  to  excel. 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  ob- 
ferved,  always  fuppofes  tafte  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that 
the  improvement  of  tafte  will  fervc  both  to  for- 
ward and  to  correft  tlic  operations  of  genius.  In 
proportion  as   the  tafte  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  be- 
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conies  more  refined  with  refpeft  to  the  beauties 
of  compofition,  it  will  certainly  ailift  him  to  pro- 
duce the  more  finifhed  beauties  in  his  work.  Ge- 
nius, however,  in  a  poet  or  orator,  may  fometimes 
cxift  in  a  higiicr  degree  than  tafte  ;  that  is,  genius 
may  be  bold  and  ftrong,  when  tafte  is  neither  very- 
delicate,  nor  very  correct.  This  is  often  the  cafe  in 
the  infancy  of  arts  ;  a  period  when  genius  frequent- 
ly exerts  itfelf  with  great  vigour,  and  executes 
with  much  warmth  ;  while  tafte,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  flower  degrees,  hath 
not  yet  attained  to  its  full  growth.  Homer^and 
Shakefpeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now  aftert ;  iri 
whole  admirable  \\;ritings  are  found  inftances  of 
rudenels  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined 
tafte  of  later  writers,  who  had  far  inferior  genius 
to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  As  all 
hiunan  perfedlion  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably 
be  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fird,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  attend  to  all  the  lefler,  and  more 
refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exaft  perfecftion 
of  his  work  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,'  a  thorough 
tafte  for  thofe  inferior  graces,  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
accompanied  witli  a  diminution  of  fublimity  and 
'force. 

'Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  tafte,  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  criticifm,  and  the  diftinc- 
on  between  tafte  and  genius  ;  I  am  now  to  conli- 
der  the  fources  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte.  Here 
opens  a  very  extenfive  field  ;  no  lefs  than  all  the 
pleafure^jpf  the  imagination,  as  they  are  common- 
ly called,  whether  afforded  os  by  natural  obje^its,  or 
by  tlie  imitations  and  defcriptions  of  them.  But  it 
is  not  neceftary  to  the  purpofe  of  my  Icftures,  that 
all  tlicfe  fliould  be  examiriCd  fully  ;  tiie  pleafure 
v/hich  we  receive  from  difcourfe,  or  writing,  be- 
ing the  main  obje^S  of  them.  All  that  I  propofc,    is 
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to  give  fome  openings  into  the  pleafures  of.tafte  in 
general  ;  and  to  infift  more  particularly  upon  fubli* 
xnity  aod  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  •  fyC- 
tern  concerning  thisfubjedt.  Mr.  Addifon  was  the 
firft  who  attempted  a  regular  enquiry,  in  his  cflTay 
on  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  publifhed  in 
the  lixth  volume  of  the  fpedator.  He  has  reduced 
thefe  pleafur,es  under  three  heads  ;   beauty,   gran-  " 
4enr,  and  novelty.  His  fpeculations  on  this  fubjeft,  ' 
if  Aot  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,   very 
beautiful  and  entertaining  ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of 
paving  opened  a  track,  which  was  before  unbeaten. 
Tlie  advances  made  fmce  his  time  in  this  curious  part 
pfphilofophicalcriticifm,  are  not  very  confiderable  j 
though  fome  ingenious  writers  have   purfued  the 
fubjed.  This  is  owing,  doubtlefs,  to  that  thinnefs 
and  fubtility  which  are  found  to  be  properties  of  all 
the  feelings  of  tafte.  They  are  engaging  objects  ;  but 
when  we  would  lay  finn  hold  of  them,  and  iubjeft 
them  to  a  regular  difcuffion,  they  are  always  ready 
to  elude  our  grafp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enu- 
meration of  the  feveral  objeds  that  give  pleafure  to 
tafte  ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all  thofc  which 
have  been  dilcovercd,  and  to   reduce  them  under 
proper  clafles  ;  and,  when   we  would  go  farther, 
and  inveftigate  the  efficient  caules  of  the  pleafure 
which  we  receive  from  fuch   objcfts,   here,   above 
all,  we  find  ourfelves  at   a  lofs.  For  inftance  ;  we 
all  learn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures   of  bo- 
dies appear  to  us  more  beautiful  than  others.  On 
enquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the  regularity  of 
fomefigm'es,  ajqd  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we  difcern  in 
them  ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  go  a  flep  beyond 
this,  aif5id  enquire  what  is  the  caufc  of  regcularity  and 
variety  producing   in  our  minds  the  fenfation  of 
beauty,  any  reafon  we  can  aflign  is  extrtn  ely  imper- 
fea*     Thcfe  firft  principles  of  internal  ienfation, 
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I  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundieis  pl&in  he*  sc 
^  grand  objefl:,  yet  a  high  mountain,  ta  which -we 
look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or,  tower  whence 
we  look  down  on  th^  objeAs  that  iie  below,  iff 
ftill  more  lb*  Tte  exccffive  grandeui*of  the  £nna^ 
ment  arifes  from  its  height,  joined- to  4ts*^boundle(s. 
extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean^  not  from  its  extent 
alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irrefift- 
able  force  of  that  mafs  of  waters.  Wherever 
fpace  is  concerned,  it  is  clear,  that  -amplitude  or 
greatnefs  of  extent,  in  one  dimenllon  or  other,  is 
neceflary  to  grahdeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from 
any  objeft,  and  you  prefently  render  it  fublime» 
Hence  infinite  (pace,  endlefs  numbers,  and  eternal 
duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  fomc  have  imagined,  that  vaftnefi,. 
•  ©r  amplitude  of  extent,  is  the  foundation  of  all  Tub- 
*^  Hmity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  becaufe 
many  bbjcfts  appear  fublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  Ipace  at  all .  Such,  for  inftance,  is  great 
Joudnefs  of  found.  The  burft  of  thunder  or  of  can- 
non, the  roaring  of  winds,  the  ihouting  of  multi- 
tudes, the  found  of  vaft  catarads  of  water,  are  all 
inconteftibly  grand  objefts.  *'  I  heard  the  voice  of 
a  great  multitude,  as  the  ibund  of  many  waters^ 
and  of  mighty  thunderings,  faying  AUelujah."  In 
general  we  may  obferve,  that  great  power  and 
force  exerted  always  raife  fublime  ideas ;  and  per- 
haps the  moft  copious  fource  of  thefe  is  derived 
from  this  quarter.  Hence  the  grandeur  of  eaith- 
quakes  and  burning  mountains ;  of  great  confla- 
grations ;  of  the  ftormy  ocean,  and  overflowing 
waters;  of  tempeftsof  v/ind  ;  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments. Nothing  is  more  fublime  than  mighty  pow- 
er aod  ftrength.  A  (Iream  that  runs  within  its 
'  anks,'  is  a  beautiful  objeift  ;  but  when  it  rufhes 
-^wn  with  the  impetuofity  and  noifc  f^  a  torrent^ 
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it  prb{eiitly.bec(>mts  a  fublkiie^Mie..  From  4tons^ 
and  0ther  animals. of  ftrengtii,  are  drawn  fuUimo 
comparifons in' potts.  tA  racohorfe  is  lookisd xqp<m  \ 
with  .pleafivrc  ;  fasitrib  isl.the  war-horfc,  V  whofe 
neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,''  that  carpri«$  gr^^ 
deur  in  its  idea.  Theengagpment  of  two  great  ar- 
mies,' as  it  i&  the'bighfcft  ex^rtio^  of  hu|nan  might, 
combines 'a  variety  of  .faurcea  of  the  fublimc  }  and 
has  accordingly  beci>  always  couiidered  as  -one  of 
the  moftftriking  and  magnificent  Ipeftacles  tiiat  can 
be  either  prefentedto' the  ^ye^  or  exhibited  to  the 
imagination  in  dcIcriptioB,.  •.-...' 

For  the  farther  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft,  it  is 
jH-oper  to  remark,  that  alt  ideate  iof  the  folemn  and 
awful  kind  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible,  t^nU 
greatly  to  affift  the  fublime  ;  fuch  as  darkneis,  foli- 
tudcj  and  filence.  What  arc  the  fcencs  of  nature 
"that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
produce  the  fublime  fenfation  ?  Not  the  gay  land- 
fcape,  the  flowery  field,  or  tlie  flourifhing  city  ;  but , 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  folitary  lake  ;  the  aged  ' 
foreft,  and  the  torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence 
too,  night-fcenes  are  commonly  the  moft  fublime  • 
The  firmament  when  filled  with  ftars,  fcattered  in  ^ 
fuch  vail  numbers,  and  with  fuch  magnificent  pro- 
fufion,  ftrikes  the  imagination  with  a  more  awful  . 
grandeur,  Ihan  when  we  view  it  enlightened  with 
all  the  fplendor  of  tliefun*  The  deep  found  of  a 
great  bell,  or  the  ftriking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at 
any  time  grand  ;  but,  when  heard  amid  the  filence 
and  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  they  become  doubly  fo^ 
Darknefs  isvery  commonly  applied  for  adding  fub- 
limity  to  all  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  "  He  maketh 
darknefs  his  pavilion  ;  he  dwelleth  in  the  thick 
cloud/'  So  Milton  ; 

. How  ofc,  zm'idfk 

Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doca  heaven's  all-nilmg  Sire 

Choofe  to  rcfidc,  his  calory  nnobicnr'd. 

And,  with  the  majeir^ofdavkneiS;  round 

Circles  his  throne  Boor  II,    a6 
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Obfei-v^,  with.  tofw^jawJdi'  art  Virgil^wfe  introdoted 
ttit  thafe  idcdx  of  ftleniJCf  t^iixmiiofyind  diirbnefe^ 
pjitit!ti  iJse'  is  jgding  :tD:  iMtrDduocthis;  ltero?to  the  in** 

gttrt  deep.-  •   -'••'<»!    '  ,m/'\L':;;:  :.'  v.-   .  •,  ;     !  .  .     .      . 

Pii  jqiiwus  impcriup  eft  3himaniin,r  ipinbrscquc  filentci^ 

tt  cJiaos,  '^t  I'^IegetJion^'loca  noi^e  iitcritla  late^*       '. ',' 
^TC  niiUi  las  JRitFIr al^tpn  i  -fif ^fnJimWcttefti-b        "     •  <      ' 

Pcrque  donios  DlriS  vacqas,  ft  inanla'rei^rta;; 
"Qiudte  per  ittcerttim4uftiaB?,  firbluce'  liialignl    "  >  ' 

Eft  iter  in  fyl vis ♦.  ; '/.      • 

•:;j.  :  *  r'i    -  .'.'..•. 

3^heie  pafFages  l^ijotc.at  prefent,  not  fo  much  u 
Jjjftances  of  iubrUm?  ^writing,  though  in  themfelves 
tbey  triply  are  fo,  as.  to.fhow,  by  the  cffcft  of  them, 
that  the.  obje«!ls  ^hicl>  they  prefect  to  us,  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  fublime  ones. 

Obfcurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  un- 
favourable to  the  fubiime.  Though  it  render  the 
objeA  indiftinft,  the  impi^effion,  however,  may  be 
great ;  for,  as  ah  ingenious  author  has  well  obfer- 
yed,  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  ano- 
ther to  make  it  affe&ing  to  the  imagination  ;  and 
the  imagination  may  be  ftrongly  affeAcd,  and,  in 
faift,  often  is  fo,  by  objeds  of  which  we  have  no 
^ear  conception.  Thus  we  fee,  that  almoft  all  the 

•  Ye  fubterrdncan  gods,  wliofe  awfnl  fway 
The  gliding  gbofts  and  (ilent  (hades  obey ; 
O  chaQ3  hear  t  and  Phlegethon  profound  I 
Whofe  fblemn  empire  ftretches  wide  around  ? 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers,  to  tell ! 
Of  fcenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell  ; 
Give  me  your  mighty  lceret»to  di(play, 
From  thofe  black  realms  of  darkneis  to  the  day. 

Pitt. 
Obfcnre  they  went;  through  dreary  fliades^  that  led 
Along  the  wade  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 
As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
By  the  iiioon*s  doubtful  and  malignant  light. 

Djltdeh. 
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-dtfcrij^lom  ^vtn  vl%  k>{  the  sppearrances  ^f  ft^r- 
ilaturarbeiiigs,  carry  iomc  fublimity,  though  th* 
cdtic^ptjoas  whidh  they  aftbrd  Tis  be  confuted  and 
tudiOinift*  Their  fitblimity  ariles  from  the  ideas, 
%i4tich  they  alwkjrs  <?onvey,  of  fupcrifer  power  ittiA 
might,  joined  *with  an  awfiil  oblctirity.  We  -may 
fee  this  fully  el^etnplified  in  thefoHdwing  noble 
paflage  of  the  book  of  Jobf*  *'  In  thoughts  fVom 
"  the  vifions'of  the  night,  when  deep  fleep  falleth 
**upon  men,  fear  came  upon  n>e,  an<i  trembling, 
**  which  made  all  my  bones  to  fliaJce.  Then  a  fpirit 
'^  pafled  before  my  face ;  the  hair  4)f  my  ftefli 
"  ftood  up  :  it  ftood  ftill  ;  but  I  could  not  difcera 
*'  the  form  thereof ;  an  image  was  beiFore  mine 
**  eyes  ;  there  was  filence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice— »• 
*'  (hall  mortal  man  be  more  juft  than  God*?''  No 
ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  fo  fublime  as  thofe  taken  from 
the  Supreme  Being — ^the  moft  unknown,  but  the 
greateftofall  objefts  ;  the  infinity  of  whofc  nature, 
and  the  etei-nity  of  whofe  duration,  joined  with  the 
omnipotence  of  his  power,  thou^  they  fuipafs 
our  conceptions,  yet  exilt  them  to  the  higheft.  In 
general,  ail  objefts  that  are  greatly  raifed  above  us, 
or  far  removed  from  us  either  in  fpace  or  in  time, 
are  apt  to  ftrik^  ustts  great.  Our  viewing  them,  as 
through  thq  mift  or  diftance  or  antiquity,  is  favour- 
able to  the  impreffions  of  their  fublimity. 

+  Chapter  iv,  vcr.  1^. 

♦  The  pltftore,  which  Lucretius  has  drawn,  of  the  dominion 
of  faperftition  over  maiikind,  reprefcntipg  it  as  a  portentous 
fpeAre,  Showing  its  head  from  the  clouds,  and  difniaying  the 
whole  human  racelwith  its  countenance,  together  with  the  marr. 
nanimity  of  Epicurus  in  railing  himfelf  up  asainft  it,  carries  all 
the  grandeur  of  a  fublime,  obfcu  re,  and  awful  image. 
Humana  ante  oculos  focde  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris,  oppreila  gravi  fub  religione, 
QjLisB  caput  a  coeli  region ibus  ofVendebat, 
Horribiii  fupcr  afpetlu  raortalibus  inftans, 
Primum  Graiq^  homo  mort?Jes  tollcre  contra 
JEft  oculoftaufus. —  Lib.  f« 
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As  obfcurity,  fb  diforder,  too,  is  very  compati- 
ble with  grandeur;  nay,  frequeotly  heigtttexis  it* 
Pew  things  that  are  ftridly  regular,  and  methodic 
cal,  appear. fublime.  We  fee  the  Ihnits  .on.  every 
fide  ;  we  feel  ouriclvcs  confined  ;. there  ia  no  room 
for  the  mind's  exerting  any  greateffort.  Exad  pro- 
portion of  parts,  though  it  enters  often  into  the 
beautiful,  is  much  diixegarded  in  the  fublime.  A 
gixat  mafe  of  rocks,  thrown  together-  by  the  hand 
of  nature,  with  wildneis  and  confiifion,  ftrike  tlie 
mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had  been 
adjufted  to  one  another  with  the  moft  accurate  fym- 
metry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make 
towards  producing  grand  objefts  (feeble,  I  mean, 
in  comparifon  with  the  powers  of  nature) ,  great- 
I  nefs  of  dimenfions  always   conftitutes  a  principal 
(   part.  No  pile  of  building  can  convey   any  idqa   of 
■   fublimity,  unlcfs  it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is, 
too,  in  architedure,  what  is  called   greatnefs  of 
manner  ;  which  feems  chiefly  to  arife,  from  prefent- 
*  ing  the  objeft  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view  ;   fo 
that  it  (hall  make  its  impreflion  whole,  entire,   and 
undivided,   upon   the   mind.    A   Gothic  cathedral 
raifes  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  ainds,  by  its  fize,  its 
height,  its  awful  obfcurity,  its  ftrength,  its  antiqui- 
ty, and  its  durability. 

There  ftill  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  clafs  of 

fublime  objeds,  which  may  be  called  the  moral,   or 

'    fentimental  fublime  ;  arifing  from  certain  exertions 

'^    of  the  human  mind  J  from  certain  afFeclions,   and 

aft  ions,    of  our  fellow-creatures.    Thefe    will   be 

found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  clafs,  which  comes 

!    under  the  name  of  magnanimity  or  heroifm  ;  and 

they  produce  an   efledl  extremely  fimilar  to  wiiat 

is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand  objefts  in  nature  ; 

filling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it 

^foove  itfelf.  A  noted  inftance  of  this,  quoted  by  all 
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the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated  qu'U  Aourut 
of  Comeille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  fa-* 
mons  combat  betwixt  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii, 
the  oid  Horatius,  being  informed,  that  two  of  his 
fons  are  (Iain,  and  that  the  third  had  betaken  himfelf 
to  flight,  at  firft  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but 
being  thoroughly  aflbred  of  the  faft,  is  fired  with 
ail  the  fentiments  of  high  honour  and  indignation  at 
this  fuppofed  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  lurviving 
fon.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  fon  flood  alone 
againft  three,  and  atked  what  he  wilhcd  himto  have 
done  ? — ''  To  have  died,''— r-he  anlwcrs.  In  the 
iame  manner,  Porus,  taken  prifoner  by  Alexander 
after  a  gallant  defence,  and  afked,  how  he  wiflied  to 
be  treated  ?  anfwering,  ^'  like  a  king  ;''  and  Cefar 
chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  fet  out  with  hini 
m  a  ftorm,  "  Quid  times  ?  Caefarem .  vchis  ;"  are 
godd  inftances  of  this  fentimentalfublime.  Where- 
ver, in  fome  critical  and  high  fituation,  we  behold 
a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  retting  upon 
himfelf — fupcrior  to  paffion  and  to  fear — animated 
by  fome  great  principle  to  the  contempt  of  popular 
opinion,  of  felfifliintereft,  of  dangers,  or  of  death  j 
there  we  areftruck  with  afenic  of  the  fublime.* 

*  The  fiibllnie,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objetfls,  is  brought 
before  us  in  6ne  view,  and  compared  together,  in  the  follow- 
bg  beautiful  pal&ge  of  Akehfide's  pleafurea  of  the  imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  thron^^h  nntnre  ;  to  the  rang* 

Of  planets^  funs,  and  adamantine  fphercs, 

Wheeling,  unfliaken,  through  the  void  ininicnfe  ; 

And  fpeak,  O  man  !  does  this  capacious  fccne. 

With  half  that  kindling  niajefly,  dilate 

Thy  ftrong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rofe 

Refulgent,  from  the  ftroke  of  Ceiar's  fate, 

Arnid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  etenial  Jave, 

When  gnilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  callM  aloudT 

On  Tu11y*s  name,  and  Hiook  his  cnmfon  (lecl. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  I 

For  lo  !  the  tyrant  proftrate  on  the  dull  i 

And  Rome  SLgan  is  frce.-^ 


/ 
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/  High  virtue  is  the  moA  nabiFil  and  ft  irtile  fojurce 
af  thi&  moral  liiblknity.  However,  oa  fome  occslH^ 
ons,  where  virtue  either  has  no  place^  or  U  but  im«^ 
perfe&ly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordi^ia^ry.  vigour  asid: 
Ibrcebf  miiul  be  difcovered,  we  are  Qot  in&j9iible» 
to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  chara^dter  ;  a^dfroH^ 
the  Q>lendid  conqueror,  or  the  dariag  conipiratic^y 
whom  we  are  £u*  from  approving,  we  cannot  with« 
^pld  our  admiration^  • 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  iaftances^ 
both  in  inamimate  objefts  and  in  human  Hfe,  where^ 
in  the  fublime  appears.  In  all  thefe  inftances,  the 
emotion  raiied  in  us  is.  of  the  fame  kind,  althoughi 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely 
different  kinds.  A  queftion  next  arifes,  whether  wc 
are  able  to  di£cover  feme  one  fundamjental:  qualit)^ 
in  wluch  all  thefe  different  objeds  agree,  and  wbiciv 
is  the  caufc  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the 
iame  pature  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypothpie:^ 
have  been  formed  concerning  this ;  but,  as  far  as 
appears  to  me,  hitherto  unfatisfadtory.  Some  have 
imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined 

*  Silius  Italicos  hasfludiad  to  give  an  au|^fl:  idea  of  Hanni. 
baly  by  reprefentine  him  as  farrouiulei  wifih  all   hin  vi<5lorics, 
in  the  plaoii  of  guaras.  One  who  h^id  formed  a  dcil^n  of  aflaili<- 
nating  hiinin  the  midd  of  a  feall,  is  thus  addreficd  : 
Kallitte,  mcnias  inter  qaod  credis  inerniem  ; 
Tot  bellisquxfita  viro,  tot  czdibus,  s^'mat 
Majeftas  setenia  ducem.  Si  arlmovei  is  ora 
Cannas  Sc  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trafymenaqae  bufta 
Et  Pauli  (tare  iiigentem  mirabcris  umbram. 
A  thou<»ht  fomewhat^  of  the  fame  nature  occurs  in  a  French 
author:  *'  II  fe  cache;  mais  (a  reputation  Ic  decouvre.    11 
*^  niarche  fans  fuite  et  fans  equipage  -,  maischacnn,  dans  fan  ef- 
"  prit,le  met  fur  un  charde  trioinphe.  On  compte,  en  le  voi- 
*'  ant,  Ics  ennemts  q«i'il  a  vaiucus,*non  pas  les  fervitears  qui  le 
'^  fuivenCb    Tout  fcul  qu'il  elb,  on  fe  figure,  autourde  lui,  (cs 
<i  vertus,  et  fes  vidloires  qui  raccompagnent.    Moins  il   elt  fu- 
'<  perbe,  plusil  devient  vcnei*able."  Oraifon  funebre  dc  fA.  de 
Turcnnc,  par  M.  Flechier. — Sorh  thefe  pailages  are  fplendid, 
rather  than  fublime.  In  the  firlV,  there  is  a  want  of  jufbieis  in  ; 
the  thought  j  in  the  fc  cond,  of  uinplicity  in  theexprellion. 
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wth.fimplicity,  is,  cither  immediately  orremotely> 
die  fundamental  quality  of  whatever  is  fublime  ; 
but  we  have  leen  that  amplitude  is  confined  to  one 
f|>ccies   of  fublime   objefts  ;   and  cannot,  without 
violent  ftraining,  be  applied  to  them  all-  The  au- 
thor of  ''  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  of  the  fublime  and  beautiful,''  to  whom 
we  arc  indebted  for  leveral  ingenious  and  original 
thoughts  upon  this  fubjecl,  propofes  a  formal  the- 
ory upon  this  foundation,  tliat  terror  is  the  fourcc  I 
of  the  fublime,  and  that  no  objefts.  have  this  cha- 
railer,  but-fuch  as  produce  impreifiojisof  paim  and 
danger.   Ifc  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  ob-  % 
jefts  are  highly  fublime ;  and  that  grandeur  docs 
not  refufe  an  alliance    with  the   idea  of  danger* 
But  though  tliis  is  very  properly  illuftrated  by  the 
author  ^any  of  whofc  fentiments  on  that  head  I 
have  adopted),  yet  he  fcems  to  ftretch  his  theory  , 
too  fir,,  when  he  rcprefcnts  the  fublime  as  confifting 
wholly  in  modes  of  danger,   or   of  pain.  For  the 
proper  (enfation  of  fublimity  appears  to  be  very  * 
diftinguifhable  from  the  fenfation  of  either  of  thefe  ; 
and,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  be  entirely  feparated 
from  them.  In  Aany  grand  objects,  there  is  no  co- 
incidence with  terror  at  all  ;   as  in  the  magnificent 
proipccl  of  wide-extended  plains,  and  of  the  ftarr^^ 
firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  difpofitions  and  fenti- 
ments, which  we  view  wfth  high  admiraticm  ;  and 
in  many  painful   and  terrible  objefts,   alio,   it   is 
clear,  tnere  is  no  fort  of  grandeur.    The  amputa- 
tion of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  fnakc,  are  exceed-  • 
ingly  terrible  ;  but  are  deftitute  of  a-U  claim  what- 
ever  to   fublimity. 'I   am  inclined   to   think,    that 
ighty  force  or  power,  whether  accompanied  with 
Tor  or  not,  whether  employed  in  protctSling  or 
alirming  us,  has  a  better   title,  than  any  thinj?; 
It  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundament- 
quality  of  the  fublime  ;  as,  after  the  revievr  whick 
Vol.  L  H 
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we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occut  ,to  me  any 
jjublime  objeft,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power, 
ength,  and  force,  either  enter  not  dire^ly,  or 
are  not,  at  leaft,  intimately  afTociated  with  the  idea, 
fay  leading  om*  thoughts  to  fome  aflonifhing  power^ 
as  conceraed  in  the  produ^on  pf  the  objeft.  Ifoiir- 
ever,  I  do  not  infifl:  upon  this,  as  fufficicnt  to  found 
a  general  theory  :  it  is  enough  to  have  gjiven  this 
View  of  the  natm^  and  diiSferent  kinds  of  fubUme 
objefts  :  by  which  I  hope  to  have  l^d  a  proper 
fpundation  for  difcuffing,  with  greater  accuracy, 
the  fublime  in  writing  and  confppfitioQ. 


L    E    C    T   U  R    E      IV. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING, 


HAVING  treated  of  grandeur  or  fublimity  ia 
external  objefts,  the  way  feems  now  to  be 
deared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of  the 
defcription  of  fuch  objeAs  ;  or,  of  what  is  called 
the  fablime  in  writing.  Though  I  may  appear  to 
enter  eariy  on  the  confideration  of  this  fubjeft  ; 
yet,  as  the  fublhne  is  a  fpecies  of  writing  which 
depends  lejs  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embel- 
Hfhments  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  examifiect  witta  41s 
much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  fubfequent  part  of 
the  leftures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  em- 
ployed, in  a  fenle  too  loofe  and  vague — none  more 
fo,  than  that  of  thefublime.  Every  one  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  charafter  of  Cefai-'s  commentaries,  and 
of  the  ftyle  in  which  they  are  written — a  ftyle,  re- 
markably pure,  fimple,  and  elegant — ^bnt  the  mod 
remote  from  the  fublime,  of  any  of  the  claflical 
iiithors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic,  Jo- 
hannes Gulielmus  Bergcrus,  who  wrote  no  lonofer 
\  ago  than  the  year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect 
model  of  the  fublime,  and  has  compofed  a  quarto 
volume,   entitled,  Dc  naturali  pulchritudine  Ora^' 
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tionis  ;  the  exprefs  intention  of  which  is  to  fliow^ 
that  Cefar's  commentaries  contain  the  moll  com- 
plete exemplification  of  all  Longinus's  rules  relating 
to  fublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  confufed  ideas  which  have  prevailed^ 
concerning  this  fubjeft.  The  true  fenfe  of  fublime 
writing^  undoubtedly,  is  fuch  a  delcription  of  ob- 
jefts,  or  exhibition   of  fentiments,    which    are  in 

,  •.  themfelves  of  a  fublime^iiature,  as  fliall  give  us 
ftrong  imprelfions  of  them.  But  there  is  another 
very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very  improper  fenfe, 

'  which  has  been  too  often  put  upon  it ;  wlien  it  is 
applied  to  fignify  any  remarkable  and  diftinguilh- 
-A  ing  excellency  of  compofition  ;  whether  it  raile  in^ 
us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  thofe  of  gentlenefs, 
elegance,  or  any  other  fort  of  beauty.  In  this  fenle, 
Cefar's  commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  fu- 
blime, and  fo  may  many  fonnets,  paftorals,  and  love 
elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad.  But  this  evident- 
ly confounds  tlie  ufe  of  words  ;  and  marks  no 
one  fpecies,  or  character,  of  compofition  whatever. 
I  am  lorry  to  be  obliged  to  obierve,  that  the  fu- 
blime is  too  often  ufcd  in  this  laft  and  improper 
fenle,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus,  in  his 
treatife  on  this  fubjcft.  He  fcts  but,  indeed,  with 
defcribing  it  in  its  juft  and  proper  meaning ;  as 
iumething  that  elevates  the  mind  above  itfelf,  and 
fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride. 
But  from  this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs  ;  and 
fubftitutes  in  the  place  of  it^  whatever,  in  any 
ftrain  of  compofition,  pleafes  highly.  Thus,  many 
of  the  pafTages  which  he  produces,  as  rnftances  of 
the  fublime,  arc  merely  elegant,  without  having 
the  moft  diftant* relation  to  proper  fublimity  ;  wit- 
nefs   Sappho's  famous  ode,   on  which  he  defcants 

J  at  confiderable  length.  He  points  out  five  fources 
of  the  fublime.  The  firft  is,  boldnefs  or  gran- 
deur in  the  thoughts  ;  the  fecoud  is,  the  pathetic  j 
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the  third,  the  proper  application  of  figures  j  the 
fourth,  the  ufe  of  tropes  and  beautiful  cxprcf* 
iions  ;  the  fifth,  mufical  ftru«Jture  and  arrange- 
ment of  words.  This  is  tlie  plan  of  one  who  was 
writing  a  treatife  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general  ;  not  of  the  fublime  in  particular. 
For  of  thefe  five  heads,  only  the  twofirit  have  any 
peculiar  relation  to  the  fublime  ;  boldnefs  and  gran- 
deur in  the  thoughts,  and,  i^  fome  inllances,  the  pa- 
thetic, or  ftrong  exertions  of  paflion  :  the  other 
three,  tropes,  figures,  and  mufical  arrangement, 
biLVC  no  more  relation  to  the  i'ublime,  than  to  ether 
kinds  of  good  writing  ;  perhaps  kfs  to  the  fublime 
than  to  any  other  fpecies  whatever  ;  becaufc  it 
requires  lefs  the  afliftance  of  ornament.  From  this 
it  appears,  that  clear  and  precife  ideas  on  this  head  ^ 
are  not  to  be  expefted  from  that  writer.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  underfl:ood,  as  if  I  meant,  by 
this  ce'nfure,  to  reprcfent  his  ti-eatife  as  of  finaU 
value.  I  know  no  critic,  ancient  or  modern,  that 
difcovers  a  more  lively  relifh  of  the  beauties  of  fine  .. 
writing,  than  Longinus  ;  and  he  has  alfo  the  merit 
of  being  himfelf  an  excellent,  and,  in  feveral  paf- 
iages,  a  truly  fublime,  writer.  But,  as  his  work  has 
been  generally  confidered  as  a  ftandard  onthisfub-. 
jeft,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion 
concerning  the  benefit  to  be  derived  froiji  it.  It  dc- 
ferves  to  be  confulted,  not  fo  much  for  diftinft  in- 
ftru£tion  concerning  the  fublime,  as  for  excelleiit 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of 
the  fublime  in  compofition.  The  foundation   of  it  • 
muft  always  be  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  objcft  de-  * 
fcribed.  Unlefs  it  be  fuch  an  objecl,  as,  if  prelented 
to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would 
raife  ideas  of  that  elevating,  that  awful,  and  magni- 
ficent kind,  which  we  cajl  fublime  ;  the  dcfcription,   , 
however  finely  drawn,  is  r*ot  entitled  to  come  under 
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fliis  ctalS.  This  excludes  allobjefts  th^t  art  merely 
f  beautiful,  gay,  or  elegant.    In  th^  next  place,  thd 
objeft  muft  not  only,  in  itfelf,  be  fiiblim^,  but  it 
inuft  be  fet  before  us  in  fueh  a  light,  as  is  moft  pro- 
per to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impreifion  of  it  ;   it 
.  moft  be  dcfcribed  with   fti-ength,  With  concifcneft 
'  amdlimplicity.  This  depends,  principally,  upon  the 
Kvely  impreffion  which  the  poet  or  orator  has   of 
the  objeft  which  he  exliibits  ;   and  upon  his   being 
deeply  afFefted,  and  warmed,  by  the  fublime  ideat 
which  he  would  convey.  If  his  oWn  feeling  be  htn-* 
guid,  he  can  never  infpire  us  with  any  ftroAg  emo-« 
tion.  Inflances,  which  are  extremely  ncceflUry  oiif 
this  fubjeft,  will  clearly  {how  the  importance   of  all 
the  requifites  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned. 
^     It  is,  generally  fpeaking,  dmong  the  moft  ancientf 
authors,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  moft  ftriking 
inftances  of  the  fublime.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  uuimprov- 
ed  ftate  of  fociety,  arc  peculiarly  faLvourablc  to  the 
ftrong  emotions  of  fublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is' 
then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  aftonifliment. 
Meeting  with  many  objetfts,  to  them  newandftrange, 
their  imaginaton  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  paffions 
are  often  raifed  to  the  utmoft.  They  think  and  ex- 
prefs  therafelves  bohlly,  and  without  reftraint.  In 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  genius  and  manners  of 
v^  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accura* 
^  W,  than  to  ftrength  or  fublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  facred 
fcriptures  afford  us  the  higheft  inftances  of  the 
fublime.  The  defcriptions  of  the  Deity,  in  them, 
are  wonderfully  noble  ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of 
the  objcft,  and  the  manner  of  reprefcnting  it. 
What  an  aflemblage,  for  inftance,  of  awful  and  fu- 
blime ideas  is  prefented  to  us,  in  that  paflage  of 
the  xviiith  pfalm,  where  an^  appearance  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  defcribed  ?    "  In  my   diftrefs,  I   called 
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**  upon  the  Lord  j  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his 
**  temple,  ?ua4  niy  cry  came  before  him.  Then,  the 
^^  earth  ihook  ^d  trembled  ;  the  foundattons  alfo 
*'  of  the  bilk  were  moved  ;  becaufe  be  was  wroth. 
'^  He  bow^d  the  heavens,  and  came  down,  and 
^^  darkpeis  was  under  hi$  feet ;  and  he  did  ride 
^^  upou  a  cherub,  and  did  fiy  ;  yea,  be  did  fly  upon 
^^  the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  made  darknefs  his 
*^  fccret  place  ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him  were 
**  daf  k  waters,  aj^d  tbkk  clouds  of  the  iky."  Here, 
ag;reeably  to  the  principles  eiliblifhed  in  the  laft  lec- 
ture, we  fee,  with  what  jwopriety  and  fuccefs  the 
ciFcumiHftces  of  darknefs  and  terror  are  applied 
for  heightening  the  fublime.  So,  alfe,  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  lu  a  fimilar  paffage :  ^^  He  (lood  and 
^'  meafured  the  earth  ;  he  beheld,  and  drove  afun- 
^  dpr  the  nations.  The  everlafting  mx)untaLns  were 
*^  fcattered  ;  the  pepetual  hills  did  bow  j  his  ways 
**  are  everUding.  The  mountains  faw  thee  ;  and 
*'  they  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water 
*'  pofled  by.  The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted 
**  up  his  hands  on  high.'' 

The  noted  inftance,  given  by  Longinus,  froili 
Mo£es,  "  God  faid,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there 
*'  was  Kght,"  is  not  liable  to  the  cenfurc  which  I 
pafled  on  foihe  of  his  inftances,  of  being  foreign 
to  the  fubjeft.  It  belongs  to  the  true  fublime  j  and 
the  ibblimity  of  it,  arifes  from  the  ftrong  concep- 
tion it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power,  producing 
its  effect  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  and  facility,  A 
thought  of  the  fame  kind  is  magnificently  amplified 
in  the  fbliowingpaflageof  Ifaiah*,  *' Thus  faith  the 
"  Lord,  thy  Redectaer,  and  he  that  formed  thee 
"  from  the  womb  :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all 
^*  things,  that  ftretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone, 
^'  that  ipreadeth  abroad  the  eartli  by  myfelf— that 


[  ♦  Chap,  xsfbr.  24,  27.  H. 
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"  **  faith  to  the  deep,  be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  tip  thy 
**  rivers ;  that  faith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my  fhepherd, 
^'  and  (hall  perform  all  my  pleafure  ;  even  laying 
•*^  to  JerofaJem,  thou  (halt  be  built ;  and  to  the 
**  temple,  thy  foundation  (hall  be  laid/*  There  is 
a  pafTage  in  the  p(alms,  which  delerves  to  be  men- 
■tioncd  under  this  head  ;  ^*  God,"  fays  the  pfalmift, 
^*  ftilleth  the  nbife  of  the  feas,  the  noife  of  their 
*'  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people."  The 
joining  together  two  fuch  gi'and  objcfts,  as  tlie  rag- 
ings  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people; 
between  which  there  is  fo  much  refemblance  as  to 
form  a  very  natural  affociation  in  the  fancy,  and 
the  reprefenthig  them  both  as  fubjeft,  at  one  iho^ 
ment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble 
cffeft. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  cri- 
tics, has  been  greatly  admired  for  fublimity  ;  arid 
he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to  that  native  and 

\  unaflfefted  fimplicity  which  charafteriles  his  manner* 
His  defcriptions  of  hods  engaging — the  animation^ 
the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his 
battles,  prelent  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  fre- 
quent inftances  of  fublime  writing.  His  introdiiftion 
of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  majcfty  of  his  warlike  fcenes-  Hcncfe 
Longinus  beftows  fuch  high  and  juft  commenda- 
tions on  that  paffage,  in  tlie  fifteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  iflue  forth 
into  the  engagement,  is  defcribed  as  (baking  the 
mountains  with  his  fteps,  and  driving  his  chariot 
along  the  ocean.  Minerva,  arming  herfelf  for  fight 
in'  the  fifth  b.iok  ;  and  ApoUo,  in  the  fifteenth, 
leading  on  the  Trojans,  and  flafhing  terror  with  his 
«gis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  fimilar  inftances 
of  great  fublimity  added  to  the  dcfcription  of  baf- 
tles,  by  the  appearances  of  thole  celcftial  beings.  In 
the  twentieth  b^ok,  where  all  the  gods  take  part  i» 
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the  engagement,  according  as  they  fcverally  favour 
cither  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  genius. 
is  fignaUy  diiplaycd,  and  the  defcription  rifes  into 
the  moft  awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  reprefen-» 
ted  as  iuitcommotion*  Jupiter  thunders  in  the  hea-. 
vens  ;  Neptune  ftrikes  the  earth  with  his  trident ; 
the  Slips,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  (hake  ;  the 
earth  trembles  to  its  centre  ;  Pluto  ftarts  from  his . 
throne,  in  dread  left  the  fecrets  of  the  infernal  re- 
gion fhould  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  moi*tals». 
The  pajQage  is  worthy  pf  *being  inferted^ 

Au«  /^  AfHt  irtfmtn,  tffMn  A44X«t«  «0-»(^.-.  « 

:gvfft/B4iXify  If  i^  MUTQtt  tfi/it  fnyntrr^  0»fUCBff 
▲•if  Of  d^  ififnnm  *«th^  to^m  ti  6t«nr  r^ 

r«/«»  mf^uftarwy  9f%<m  v   m'lrtam,  s«p»r«« 

E/J^i^ii  /'  V4rfyif6ii  «ict^  tfifonr,  A/<hft%ut 
Miio'^  ^  f»  9f  My  «Xt»^  »«/  '^X**  /*"  ^*  uTTtf^ 
Teum  mtffw^tit  n««//««»  if  otf-i^Aw, 
Oi»r«  A  hn'V/a'i  nmt  m^tomrotvi  ^m*in 

7»0^0^*f  «p«  *T«ir«f  «pT^  6f«»  tp/^<  f  w/e?T«f  *fu  niad,  20t  47». 

*  But  when  the  powers  defcending  fwell'd  the  fight. 
Then  ttmmlt  rofe,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  affright ; 
Now  through  the  trembling  ihorcs  Minerva  calJ«, 
And  now  ihe  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars  hov'ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  flirouds 
In  gloomy  tempefts,  and  a  night  of  cleuds  ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart,  he  fury  pours, 
With  voicg  divine,  from  llion's  topmoft  towers.        1 1 
Above,  th^fft^'  of  Gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles; 
Beneath,  Item  Neptune  fliakes  the  folid  ground, 
■   The  foreftswave,  the  mountains  nod  aronnd« 

.     Through  all  her  fummits,.  tremble  Ida's  woods. 
And  from  their  fources  boil  her  hundred  floods^ 
Troy's  turrets  totter  oh  the  tockhigplain^ 
VoUI.  I 
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The  works  of  Offian  (as  I  have  cUewhcre  ihown) 

aboimd  with  examples  of  the  fublime.  The  fubjeAa 

of  which  that  author  treats,  and  the  manner   iil- 

which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it* 

He  poflefles  all  the  plain  and  venerablci  manner  of 

the  ancient  times.   He  deals  in  no  fupeiiluous  or 

gaudy  ornaments  ;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with 

a  rapid  concifeneis,  which  -enables  them  to  ftrike 

the  mind  with  the  greateft  force.  Among  poets  oF 

more  polilhed  times,  we  are  to  look  for  the  graces 

of  correft  writing,  for  juft  proportion  of  parts, 

and  fkilfully*condu£ted  narration.  In  the  midft  of 

fmiling  fcenery   and  plcafurable  themes,  the  gay 

and  th<^ beautiful  will  appear^  undoubtedly,  to  more 

advantage.  But  amidft  the  rude  icenes  of  nature 

and  of  fociety,   fuch  as  Offian  defcribes — amidft 

Tocks,  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles, 

dwells  the  fublime  ;  and  naturally  allbciates  itfelf 

with  that  great  and  folemn  fpirit,  which  diflinguifl.es 

the  author  of  Fingal.  ^'  As  autumn^s  dark  florms  pour 

*'  from  two  echoing  hills,  fo  toward  each  other 

*'  approached  the  heroes.    As  two    dark  flreams 

*'  fVom  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the 

*^  plain  :    loud,  rough,   and   dark,  in  battle,  met 

"  Lochlin  and  Inisfail ;  chief  mixed  his  flrokes 

*'  with  chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging 

*^  founded  on  fleel.  Helmets  are  clefl   on  high  ; 

*'  blood  burfls,  and  fmokes  around.  As  the  trou- 

^'  bled  noife  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  oa 

Aad  the  tofs'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Dccp^  in  thedifmfil  region  of  the  dead, 
"  Th*  infernal  monarch  rearM  hit  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  left  Neptnoe's  arm  ihoald  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day  ; 
And  pour  in  Jight  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
AbhotT*d  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  Gods. 
Such  wars  th*  immortals  wzgc ;  fuch  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vaft  concave^  when  the  Gods  contend. 
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^^  high ;  as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven  ; 
"  fttch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the 
**  people  ipread  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the. 
*'  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burfts  on 
^^  Cona,  and  a  thouland  ghofts  ihriek  at  once  on 
**  the  hollow  wind/'  Never  were  images  of  more 
awful  fublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror 
of  battle. 

1  have  produced  thelle  inftances,  In  order  to  de» 
inonflrate,  that  concifencfs  and  fimplicity  are  eflen-  "f 
tial  to  fublime  writing.  Simplicify^  iplace   in   op- 
pofition  to  ftudied  and  profufe  ornament ;  and  con- 
cUenefs,    to  fuperfluous  expreflion.     l^he   reafon 
why  a  defe<a,  either  in  concifencfs  or  fimplicity,  is 
hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  fublime,  I  (hall 
endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occafioned  ia-i 
the  mind  by  fome  great  or  noble  objeft,  raifes  it 
tonfiderably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  fort  of 
rnthufiafm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while 
it  lafts  ;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  tending  every 
moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  (ituation^  -^ 
Now,  when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is   at- 
tempting to  bring  us,  into  this  ftate — if  he  multi- 
plies words  unneceflarily ,  if  he  decks  the  fublime  *  * 
objed  which  he  prefents  to  us,  round  and  round, 
with  glittering  ornaments — nay,  if  he  throws  in 
any  one  decoration  that  finks  in  the  leaft  below  the  -i 
capital  image,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tenfion  of  the  mind  ;  the  ftrength  of  the 
feeling  is  emafculated  ;  the  beautiful  may  remain,  ' 
but  the  fublime  is  gone.  When  Julius  Cefar  faid 
to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  fea  with  him 
in  a  ftofnt,  "  Quid  times  ?   Caefarem  vehis  ;''  we 
are  ftruck  with  the  daring  tnagtianimity  of  one  re- 
lying with  fuch  confidence  on  his  caufe  and  his  for- 
tune. Thefefew  words  convey  every  thing  neceC- 
fsny  to  give  us  the  imprcffion  full.  Lucan  refolved 
to  amplify  and  adorn  the  thought.  Obfcr\e  how, 
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every  time  he  twifts  it  round,  it  departs  farthet* 
from  thefublime,  till  it  end  at  laft  in  ttunid  de- 
clamation. 

Speme   minsF,  Int^iut,  pela;^!,  vciitoqa?  furenti 
Trade  finum  :  Italiam,  fi,   ctrlo  ^nctore,  reculas. 
Me,  pete.  Sola  tilv!   can  fa  h^c  eft  jiifta  timoris, 
Vi (flare in  non  nolle  tuum  ;  quern  numina  nunqiiani 
Deilitotint  i  de  quo  male  tunc   Fort  una  meretur, 
Cum  poft  vota  vcnit.  Meclias  perniinpe  proccUas 
Tutcla  fecure  mea.  Coeliifti  fretique 
Nonpuppis  noftrac  labor  eft.  Hanc  Cscfare  prei&m 
A  ftudiu  defendec  onus  ;  nam  proderit  uadis 

Ifte  ratis  : Qpid  tanta  ftrage  paratur 

Ignoras  ?  quaent  pelagi  coelique  tumultu 
Quid  praftct  fortuna  mihi*.  Phars,  V.  578. 

*  But  Ce(ar  ftill  fuperior  to  diftrcfs, 
Fcarlcls,  and  confident  of  furc  fucceft, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud  :— The  feas  defpife, 
And  the  vain  threafniug  of  the  noify  (kies ; 
Though  Gods  deny  thee  yon  Aufonian  flrand,    ^ 
Yet  ^o,  I  charge  you,  go  at  my  command. 
Thy  ignorance  alone  can  caufe  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'ft  not  what  a  freight  thy  veflel  bears  j 
Thou  kuow'ft  not  I  am  he,  to  whom  'tis  gi^en. 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall. 
And,  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 
Let  winds,  and  feas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage. 
And  wafte  upon  themfelves  their  empty  rage, 
A  ftrongcr,  mightier  Demon  is  thy  friend. 
Thou  and  thy  bark  on  Cefar's  fate  depend. 
Thou  ftand'ft  amaz'd  to  view  this  dreadful  fcene. 
And  wonder*ft  what  the  Gods  and  fortune  mean  ; 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raife. 
And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praife  : 
Amidft  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  mc  live, 
And  ftill  enhance  what  they  are  fure  to  give.         Ro\rE. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  fmiplici- 
ty  and  concifenefs,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  Englifh 
verfe,  to  be,  if  not  inconfiftent  with  the;  fublime^ 
atleaft  very  unfavourable  to  it.  The  conftramed 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verfe,  and  ftudied  fmooth- 
ncfs  of  the  founds,  anfwering  regularly  to  each 
other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  quite 
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confident  with,  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  na-  ^^ 
tive  force  of  fublimlty  ;  befides,  that  the  fuperflu- 
ous  words  which  the  poet  is  often  obliged  to  in- 
troduce, in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend  far- 
ther to  enfeeble  it.  Homer's  defcription  of  the  Aod 
of  Jupiter,  as  (hakiRg  the  heavens,  has  been  ad- 
mired in  all  ages,  as  highly  fublime.  Literally 
tranflated,  it  runs  thus  :  "  He  fpoke,  and  bending 
*'  his  fable  brows,  gave  the  aw^ful  nod  ;  while  he 
"  (hook  the  celeftial  locks  of  his  immortal  head, 
^'  all  Olympus  was  fhaken."  Mr.  Pope  tranflates  it 
thus  : 

He  ipoke ;  and  awful  bends  his  fable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrofiai  curls,  and  givrs  tbe  nod, 
The  ftanip  of  fate,  and  fanc*lion   of  a  God. 
High  Heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  fignal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  fhook. 

The  hnage  is  fpread  out,  and  attempted  to  be 
beautified  j  but  it  is,  in  truth,  weakened.  The  third 
line — "  The  ftamp  of  fate,  and  fanftion  of  a  God." 
is  merely  expletive  ;  and  introduced  for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  /ill  up  the  rhyme  ;  .for  it  interrupts 
the  defcription,  and  clogs  the  image.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme, 
Jupiter  is  reprefented  as  (baking  his  locks  before 
he  gives  the  nod  ; — "  Shakes  his  ambrofiai  curls,  - 
"  and  gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling,  and  with- 
out meaning.  Whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair 
of  his  head  fhaken,  is  the  elFecfl  of  his  nod,  and 
makes  a  happy  pifturefque  circumftance  in  the  des- 
cription*. 

The  holdncft,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  "^ 
verfe,  is  infinitely  more  favouraMe  than  rhyme, 
to  all  kinds  of  fublime  poetry.  The  fulled  proof 
of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton  ;  ah  author  whofe 
genius  led  him  eminently  to  the  fublime.  The  whole 
firft  and  fecond  books  of  Paradife  Loft,  are  con- 

*  See  Webb  on  the  beauties  of  poetry. 
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tintied  inftanees  of  it»  Take  only,  for  an  eiuuiv^ 
pic,  the  following  noted  defcription  of  Satan^  ai^ 
ter  his  fall,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infer&al 
hofts  : 

——-He,  above  the  reft^ 
In  fhape  anci  gefture  proudly  etninent, 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  not  yet  loft 
All  its  brigitial  brightnefSy  nor  appeared 
Lefs  than  archangel  ruined  ;  and  the  exceia 
Of  glory  ob(cured :  as  when  the  fun,  new  riien» 
Looks  dirough  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind,  the  moo|i> 
In  dim  eclipfe,  diiaftrpas  twilight  iheds 
6n  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.  Darkcn'd  Co,  yet  fho&e 
Above  them  all  th'  archangel.       ■    ■ 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  fonrccs  of  the  Tablime  : 
the  principal  objeft  eminently  great }  a  high  fu- 
pcrior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erefting  itfelf 
againft  diftrcfs  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  ob* 
jeft  heightened,  by  affbciating  it  with  Co  noble  an 
idea  as  that  of  the  fun  fuffering  an  eclipfe ;  this 
pidlure  (haded  with  all  thofe  images  of  change 
and  trouble,  of  darknefs  and  terror,  which  coin- 
cide Co  finely  with  the  fublime  emotion  ;  and  the 
whole  exprefled  in  a  ftylc  and  verfification,  eafy, 
natural,  and  fimple,  but  magnificent. 

I  have  fpoken  of  fimplicity  and  concifenefs  as 
eflcntial  to  fublime  writing.  In  my  general  de- 
fcription of  it,  I  mentioned  flxength,  as  another 
neceflTary  requifite.  The  ftrength  of  defcription 
arifes,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  a  fimple  concife- 
nefs ;  but,  it  fuppofes  alfo  fomething  more  ;  name-- 
ly,  a  proper  choice  of  circumftances  in  the  de- 
fcription, fo  as  to  exhibit  the  objeft  in  its  full  and 
moft  ftriking  point  of  view.  For  every  objefit  has 
feveral  faces,  fo  to  fpeak,  by  which  it  may  be 
prefcnted  to  us,  according  to  the  circumftances 
with  which  wc  Cirround  it  j  and  it  will  appear 
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eminently  fublime,  or  not,  in  proportion  as  all  thefe 
circumstances  are  happily  choien,  and  of  a  lub- 
lime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer^ 
and  uideed,  the  great  diihculty  of  lublime  delbrip- 
tion.  If  the  deicription  be  too  general,  and  divelt-- 
ed  of  circumftances,  the  objcft  appears  in  a  fa^nt, 
light  J  it 'makes  a  feeble  Lgipreflion,  or  no  imprei- 
fion  at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
any  trivial  or  improper  circimiflanccs  are  min- 
gled, the  whole  is  degraded. 

A  ftorm  or  tempcft,  for  inftance,  is  a  fubllmc 
objcA  in  nature.  But,  to  rendtr  it  fublime  in  de- 
icription, it  is  not  enough,  either  to  give  us  meie 
gcncral^cxprelfions,  concerning  the  violence  of  the 
tempeit,  or  to  defcribe  its  common,  vulgar  etVefls, 
in  overthrowing  trees  ancTKouies.  It  muft  be  paii't- 
cd  with  fuch  circtmiftances  as  fill  the  mind  with 
great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done 
by   Virgil,  in  the  following  paflage  ; 

Ipie,  Patcf,  media  nimborum  in  xiecflc,  corufco 
Falmjna  molitur  dexcra  ,  quo  maxima  mot  11 
Terra  trcmit  ;  fucjere  fcr'x  ;  ct  mortalia  co'da. 
Per  e;«TitC8,  bnmilift  ibavit  po^or  ;  llle,  flarranti 
Ant  Atho,  ant  Rhodopen^  aui  aita  Ceraunia  telo 
Dcjicit*.— —  GioRG.  r. 

Every    clrcnmftance  in  this  noble  defcription  is 
the  production  of  an  imagination  heated  and  af^ 

♦  The  father  of  the  Gods  his  flory  (hrouds^ 
Involved  in  tcmpcfts,  and  a  night  of  clouds: 
And  from  the  middle  darknefi  flafhing  out. 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  holts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God,  .    ) 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod,  > 
And  flying  beaHrs  in  forclts  feck  abode.  ) 

Deep  horror  feizes  every  human  bread  ; 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confefl: ; 
While  be,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunders  throws. 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows  ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  renr  ; 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment,     Drtdsk, 


^•v 
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toniflicd  with  the  grandeur  oftheobjefl:.  If  there 
be  any  dcfci^t,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  fol- 
lowing thole  I  hava  quoted  ;  '^  Ingcmi'nant  Auftri, 
*'  ct  denliHimus  imber  ;"  where  the  tranfition  is 
made  too  h^ilily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding 
fublime  imat^es,  to  a  thickjhower,  and  the  blow- 
ing of  the  Ibuth  wind  ;  and  fliows  how  difficult  it 
frc vjucntly  is,  to  defcend  with  grace,  witho^t  fcem- 
ing  to  talL 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have 
been  now  giving,  concerning  the  proper  choice  of 
circumflances,  when  defcription  is  meant  to  be  fub- 
lime, feems  to  me  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  has,  however,  fuch  a  foundation  in 
nature,  as  renders  the  leaft  deflexion  from  it  fatal. 
When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his 
deicriptious  may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and 
yet  be  beautiful  ilill/ Some' trivial,  or  misjudged 
circumftances  can  be  overlooked  by  the  reader  ; 
they  make  only  the  difference  of  more  or  lefs  ; 
the  gay,  or  pleafing  emotion,  which  he  has  raifed, 
fublifls  ftill.  But  the  cafe  is  quite  different  with 
the  fublime.  There,  one  trifling  circumftance,  one 
mean  idea,  is  fufficientto  deflroy  the  whole  charm. 
This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed 
at  by  fublime  defcription,  which  admits  of  no  me- 
diocrity, and  cannot  fubfifl  in  a  middle  ftate  ;  but 
mufl:  either  highly  tranfport  us,  or,  if  unfuccefs- 
ful  in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  difgufted, 
and  difpleafed.  We  attempt  to  rife  along  with  the 
writer  ;  the  imagination  is  awakened,  and  put  upon 
the  ftretch  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  fupported  ;  and 
if,  in  the  midft  of  its  efforts,  you  defcrt  it  unex- 
pcttedly,  down  it  comes,  with  a  painful  fhock. 
When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the  angels,  doTcribes 
them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and  throwing 
them  at  one  another  j  there  arc,  in  his  defcription^ 
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as  jnr.  Addifon  has  ol^ferved,  no.  circumftanccs  but 
\^hsLt  are  properly  fublime  : 

From  their  foundations  looa'iiing  to  and  fro> 
They  plucked  the  feared  hills,  with  all  their  load^ 
Rocks,  waters,  woods  ;  and  by  the  ihaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  hi  a  fragment  upon  the  wars 
of  the  giants,  has  contrived  to  render  this  idea  of 
their  throwing  the  mountains,  which  is  in  itfelf 
fo  grand,  burlefque  and  ridiculous,  by  tliis-  fin* 
glc  circumftance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the 
mountalnlda  upon  his  ftioulders,  and  a  river,  which 
flowed  from  the  mountain,,  running  down  along: ' 
t-he  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  pofture*^ 
There  is  a  dcfcription  too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think^. 
is  cenfurable,  though  more  flightly,  in  this  relpe^t*} 
It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  i£tna  ;  a  fubjedt: 
certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poe^: 
into  a  fublime  defcription  :. 

Horrificis  jnxta  tenat  JEtna  minis.. 

Interduniqiie  atram  prorumpit  ad  xthera  nubem^ 
Turbine  fuuiantem  piceo,  &  candei3te  favilla  ; 
Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  Be  iidera  lambir.. 
Interdnm   icopulos,  avnlfaqiie  vifccra  niontis 
Erigit  eru<*lans    liquefadaque  faxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glcnierat^  fundoque  exxlluat  imo*. 

Ms.  in.  57r» 

•  The  port  capacious,    and  fccnre  from  wind^ 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  i^tna  joined  : 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  flie  roHs  on  high,  ") 

By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly,  C 

And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick!  the  iky.    S 
Oft  from  her  bowels  mafly  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  fliivered  by  the  force,  come  piecemeal  down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  fulphur  flow. 
Fed  from  the  fiery  fprings  that  boil  bclo'ir*      Drypek. 
a  this  tranllation  of  Dryden's,  the  debafuig  circumflaiice,  to* 
lich  fobjedb  in  the  origin^,  is^  with  prc^iety^  omitted* 

VoU.  ,  K 
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'  ricre,  after  fevcral  magnificent  images,  the  poet 
concludes  with  perfonifying  the  mountain  under 
this  figure,  *'  erudtans  vifcera  cum  gemitu,"  bel- 
ching up  its  bowels  with  a  groan  }  which,  by  liken- 
ing the  mountain  to  a  fick,  or  drimk  pcrfon,  de- 
grades the  majefty  of  the  defcription.  It  is  to  no 
purpofe  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  alludes  to 
the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladtis  lying  under  mount 
JEtna  ;  and  that  he  fuppofeshis  motions  and  to(sH 
ings  to  have  occafioned  the  fiery  ^mptioiis.  He  in^ 
tended  the  defcription  of  a  inbliine  6bje&  ;  and  the. 
natural  ideas,  rai&c^  by  a  burning  mountain,  are* 
infinitely  more  lofty,  than  the  belchihgs  of  any 
giant,  bow  buge  foever*  The  debafing  e^&  of  the 
idesi^ which  i&  here  preiented,  wiU  appear  in  a  ilron-'' 
ger  light,  by  feeing  what  figure  it  niakes  in  a  poem 
of  fif  Richard  Blackmore%.  who,  through  a  monr* 
ftrotii  perverfity  bftafte,  had  chofen  this  for  the 
cfapital  circumftance  iahis  defcription,  and  there- 
by (as  dr.  Arbuthnot  tnunoroufiy  obferves,  in  his. 
treatife  on  the  art  of  finking)  had  reprefented  the 
mountain  as-  in  a  fit  of  the  chotic. 

^tna,  and  all  tiie  burning  mountains  find 
Their  kindled  Itores  with  inbred  llorms  of  wind 
Blown  np  to  rage,  and  roaring  out  complain, 
,    As  torn  with  inward  gripes  and  torturing  pain  ; 
LiUionring,  ibey  cad  their  dreadful  vomit  round, 
And  with  cheir  melted  bowels  fpread  the  ground. 

Such  inflances  (how how  much  the  fublime  depends 
upon  a  juft  feledtion  of  circiunftances  ;  and  with 
how  great  care  every  circumflance  mull  be  avoid- 
ed, which,  by  bordering  in  the  leaft  upon  the  mean, 
or  even  upon  the  My  or  the  trifling,,  alters  the 
tone  of  the  emotion. 

If  it  (hall  now  be  enquired,  what  are  the  proper 
fources  of  the  fublime  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  they 
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jtK  to  be  leaked  for  every  where  in  nature,  {t 
is  not  by  hating  after  tropes^  and  figures,  and  . 
rhetorical  ailiftances,  that  we  can  ei^peiSt  to  pro-* 
•duceit-  No:  itftands  clear,  for  the  sioflpart, of 
jthele  laboured  refinements  of  art.  It  muft  come 
unfought,  if  it  come  at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  oi& 
•ipring  of  a  ftrong  imagination. 

Eft  peti$  in  nobis  ;  agitante  caleicim^  illo. 

"Wherever  a  great  and  awful  objeft  is  prefentcd  in 
fl^ore,  or  a  very  magnanimous  and  exalted  afieo- 
tion  of  the  human  mind  is  difplayed  ;  thence,  if 
I        you  can  catch  the  impreffion  ftrongly,  and  exhibk  - 
'        it  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  fublime. 
j        Tliefe  are  its  only  proper  fources.  In  judging  of 
I        any  ftriking  beauty  in  compofition,  whether  it  Is, 
or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  clafs,  we  muft  at- 
tend to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raifes  ; 
and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  elevating,  folemn,  and 
i        awful  kind,    which  diftinguifibes  this  feeling,  wc 
can  pronounce  it  fublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  na# 
turc  of  the  fublime,  it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is 
I        an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long  protrafted. 
I       TJiemind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for 
i        any  confiderable  time,  fo  far  raifed  above  its  com- 
[        mon  tone ;    bnt  will,  of  courfe,  relax  into  its  or- 
!         dinary^  fit  nation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of  any 
iiuman  writer  fufficient  to  furnifti  a  long  continua** 
tion  of  uninterrupted  fublime  ideas.  The  utmoft 
we  can  expeft  is,  that  this    fire    of  imagination 
fhoald  fometimes  flafh  upon  us  like  li^tning.from  ' 
heaven,  and  then  difappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton, 
this  effulgence  of  genius  breaks  forth  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  greater  luftre  than  in  moft  au- 
thors/Shakelpeare   aUb  rifes  often  into  the  true 
\        fublime.     But    no    author  whatever    is    fublime 
j        throughout.     Some,   indeed,  there  are,  who,  by. 
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a  ftrcngth  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions^  and 
a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  thi^ough  their 
whole  compofition,  preferve  the  reader's  mind  al- 
ways in  atone  nearly' allied  to  the  fublinae  $  for 
^  which  reafon  they  may,  in  a  limited  fenfe^  merit 
the  name  of  continued  fublime  writers ;  and,  in 
this  clafs,  we  may  juftly  place  Demofthenes  and 

*  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  fublime  ftyle,  it  is^ 
J  for  the  moft  part,  a  very  bad  one  ;  and  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  real  lublime.  Perfons  arc 
apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumu* 
lated  epithets,  and  a  certain  fwelling  kind  of  ex- 
preluon,  by  rifing  above  what  is  ufual  or  vulgar, 
contributes  to, .  or  even  forms  the  fublime.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  falfe.  In  all  the  inftances  of  fub- 
lime writing,  which  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this 
kind  appears.  "  God  faid,  let  there  be  light,  and 
*'  there  was  light."  Tliis  is  ftriking  and  fublime^ 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  fub- 
lime ftyle :  "  The  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nature, 
*'  by  the  potest  energy  of  a  fingle  word,  command- 
;*'  ed  the  light  to  exift  ;*'  and,  as  Boileau  has  well 
.obferved,  the  ftyle  indeed  is  raifed,  but  the  thought 
is  fallen.  In  general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  fub* 
lime  lies  in  the  tliought,  not  in  the  words  ;  aiid 
when  the  thought  is  truly  noble^  it  will,  for  the 
moft  part,  clothe  itfelf  in  a  native  dignity   of  lan- 

•  guage.  The    fublime,  indeed,  rejefts  mean,  low, 

or  trival  exprellions  ;  but  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to 

iuch  as  are  turgid.  Tiie  mainfecret  of  being  fub- 

.  lime,  is  to  fay  gixat  things  in  few  and  plain  words.. 

It  will  be  found  to  hold.  Without  exception,  that 
the  moft  fublime  autliors  are  the  fimpleft  in  their 
.  ftyle  ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  aHefts 
•  a  more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words, 
and  is  alv/ays  endeavouring  to  magnify  his  fubje6fc 
.by  epithets^  there  you  may  immediately  fufpcft^ 
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that,  feeble  in  fentiment,  he  is  ftudying  to  fupport. 
himiclf  by  mere  expreilion. 

The  fame  unfavourable  judgineut  we  muft  pafs, 
on  all  that  laboured  apparatus  with  which  fome 
writers  introduce  a  paffage,  or  defcription,  which 
they  intend  (hall  be  fublimc  ;  calling  on  their  rea- 
ders to  attend,  invoking  their  mufe,  or  breaking 
forth  into  general  unmeaning  exclamations,  con- 
cerning the  greatnefs,  terriblcnefs,  or  majefly  of 
the  objeft,  which  they  ai-e  to  dcfcribc.  Mr.  Addi- 
fon,  in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of 
this  kind,  when  about  to  defcribe  the  battle  of  Blcnr 
heim. 

But  O !  my  mufe  !  what  nTimben  wilt  thonfind 
To  fing  the  ftirions  troops  in  battle  join'd  ? 
MetbinkSy  I  hear  the  dram's  tumultnous  found. 
The  vkior's  fhoutB,  and  dying  groans^  confound^  &c. 

TntroduAions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a 
writer,  to  (pur  up  himfelf,  and  his  reader,  when  he 
finds  his  imagination  begin  to  flag.  It  is  like  taking 
artificial  Ipirits,  in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  fuch 
as  are  natural.  By  this  oblervation,  however,  I  do 
not  mean  to  pafs  a  general  cenfure  on  mr.  Addi- 
fon's  Campaign,  which,  in  feveral  places,  is  far 
from  wanting  merit ;  and,  in  particular,  the  noted 
comparifon  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direfts  the  ftorm,  is  a  truly  fub- 
lime  image. 

The  faults  oppofite  to  the  fublime  are  chiefy 

two  ;  the  frigid,  and  the  bombaft.  The  frigid  con- 

fifts,  in  degrading  an  objeft,  or  fentiment,   which 

is  fublime  in  itfelf,  by  our  mean  conception  of  It ; 

r  by  our  weak,  low,  and  childifli  deicription  of  it. 

his  betrays  entire  abfencc,   or  at  leaft  gi  eat  po- 

*rty  of  genius.  Of  this,  there   are  abundance  of 

xamples,  and  thefe  commented  upon  with  much 

umour,  in  the  treatife  on  the  art  of  finking,  in  dean 

Y}£t'&  works ;  the  inflances  taken  chiefiy  from 
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fy-  Hichard^Kckmore.  One  of  thefe,  I  had  occafioM 
already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  i^na,  and  it 
were  needle&to  produce  anymore.  The  bombaift 
lies,  in  forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  objeA  out  of 
ks  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raiie  it  into  the  Tub^ 
lime  ;  or,  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  fublime  obje6l 
beyond  all  natural  and  reafbnable  bounds.  Into 
this  error,  which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of 
genius  may  fometimes  fall,  by  unluckily  lofing  fight 
of  the  true  point  of  the  fublime.  This  is  alfo  called 
fuflian,  or  rant.  Shakelpeare,  a  great,  but  incor*' 
I  re£t  genius,  is  not  unexceptionable  here*  Diyden 
and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound  with  it. 
\  Thus  far  of  the  fublime  ;  of  which  I  have  treated 

/  ftdiy?  becaufe  it  is  fo  capital  an  excellency  in  fine 

writing,  and  becauJCe  clear  and  precife  ideas  on  this 
head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with  in  cri- 
tical writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Icfture,  there  is  one  obfcr- 
yation  which  I  choofe  to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  (hall 
make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope  it  will  be  afterwards 
^  remembered.  It  is  with  refpeft  to  the  inftances  of 
faults,  or  rather  blemiflies  and  imperfeftions,  v/hich, 
as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture,  I  (hall  hereafter  conti- 
nue to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputation. 
•  I  have  not  the  leaft  intention  thereby  to  difparage 
their  charafter  in  the  general.  I  (liall  have  othef 
occafions  of  doing  equal  juftice  to  their  beauties. 
But  it  is  no  reflexion  on  any  human  performance, 
that  it  is  not  ablblutely  perfeft.  The  taflc  would  be 
much  eafier  for  mc,  to  colleft  inftances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  atten- 
tion, when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads. 
And  I  conceive,  th;it  the  method  which  I  follow, 
will  contribute  more  to  make  the  bcft  authors  b  : 
read  with  picafare,  when  one  properly  diflingu"'  - 
es  tlicir  be.aiiLies  from  their  faults  ;  and  is  led  i 
imitate  and  adiiire  only  what  is  worthy  of  imitati  • 
•nand  admiration. 
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LECTURE      V- 


BEAUTY  AND   OTHER  P^EASUREi 
OF  TASTE. 


AS  fublunity  coBftitutes  a  particular  charader 
of  Gompofition,  and  forms  one  of  the  hig^ieft 
crscelleneics  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  it  was 
proper  to  treat  of  it  at  fome  length.  It  will  not  be 
HBcetSsary  to  difcufs  fo  particularly  all  the  other 
jpkafures  that  ariie  from  tafte,  as  fome  of  them? 
have  lefs  relation  to  our  main  fubje^i:.  On  beauty 
only  I  ihall  make  feveral  observations,  both  as  the 
fubjeA  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improve 
taile,  and  to  difcover  the  foundation  of  feveral  o£ 
the  graces  of  defcription  and  of  poetry*. 

B»uty,  next  to  fublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt, 
the  hi^eft  pleafure  to  the  imagination.  The  emo- 
tion which  it  raifes,  is  very  diflinguiftiable  frosL 
that  of  fublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ;  more 
geotle  and  foothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind 
&  much,  but  produces  an  agreeable  ferenity. 
I   Mhnity  raifes  a  feelihg,  too  violent,  as  I  (bowed,. 

iee  Hatchiiijfbn's  encjoiry  concerning  beauty  and  virtue— 
i  iifd  on  tafte,  chap,  iii.— Enquiry  into  the  orimn  of  our 
i  »s  of  the  fublimc  and  beautiful— Elements  of  criricifin, 
1      »«  is.— Spedlatoi^  to],  vi«<^£flay  on  the  pleafareg  of  caile. 
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to  be  kfting  j  the  plcafure  arifing  from  beauty^ 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  allb 
to  a^nuch  greater  variety  of  obje^ls  than  fublimity  ; 
to  a  variety  indeed  ib  great,  ihkt  the  feelings  which 
beautiful  objedn;  produce,  differ  confiderably,  not 
in  degree  oriy,  but  alfo  in  kind^  from  one  another* 
Hence,  no  word' in  the  language  is  ufed  in  a  more 
vague  fignification  than  beauty.  It  is  applied  ta 
almoil  every  external  objeft  that  pleafes  the  eye, 
or  the  ear  ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of 
writing  ;  to  many  dilpolitions  of  the  mind  y 
nay,  to  feveral  objeds  of  mere  abftrad  (ci- 
cnce.  We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or 
flower  ;  a  beautiful  poem  j  a  beautiful  charaAer  j 
and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  ealily  perceive,  that,  among  (at 
great  a  variety  of  objcfts,  to  find  out  (bme  one 
quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  is  the 
foundation  of  that  agreeable  lenfation  they  all 
raife,  muft  be  a  very  difficult,  if  not,  more  pro- 
bably, a  vain  attempt.  Objefts,  denominated  beau- 
tiful, are  fo  different,  as  to  pleafe,  not  in  virtue 
of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but  by- 
means  of  feveral  different  principles  in  human  na- 
ture. The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raife,^ 
is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and,  therefore, 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but 
it  is  raifed  by  different  caufes. 

Hypothefes,  however,  have  been  framed  by  in- 
genious men,  for  affigning  the  fundamental  quali- 
ty of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  particular,  unifor-. 
mity  amidft  variety,  has  been  infilled  on  as  this 
fundamental  quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  fi- 
gures, I  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  fatisfadory 
manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this 
principle  to  beautiful  obje^fls  of  fome  other  kind^ 
as  to  colour,  for  inftance,  or  motion,  we  (ball 
ibon  find  jthat  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  exter-* 
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nal  figured  objeas,  it  does  ilot  hold,   ttiki  thtif 
beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their  irtlxtill-e  of  \ari^  x 
with  onifoimity  ;  feeing  many  pleafe  us,  zi  highly 
beautiful^  wliich  have  almoil  no  variety  kt  all'j 
Itpd  others,  which  arc  various  to  a  degree  of  ih-»    * 
tricacy.  Laying  lyftems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  a-* 
fide,  what  I  now  propole  is,  to  give  an  cnumera-^ 
tion  of  fevcral  of  thofc  clafles  of  objefts  in  Which  '". 
beauty  molt  remarkably  appears  ;  and  to  point  out,  ^ 

to  far  as  I  can,  the  feparate  principles  of  btouty  ^ 

in  each  of  them  • 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  fimpleft  inftante  o^ 
beauty,  and  therefore  the  fittelt  to  begin   with* 
Here,  neither  variety,    nor  unformity,    nor   any 
other  principle,  that  I  know,  can  be  ailigned,  as  the 
foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  othei* 
caufe  but  the  ftrufture  of  the  eye,  which  deter^    * 
mines  us  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  the 
rays  of  light  With  more  pleafure  than  others.  And 
we  fee,  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ   of  fenfa-^ 
tion  varies   in  different  perfons,  they    have  their* 
different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable,  that  af-' 
fociation  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  fome  cafes,  oil 
the  pleafure    which  we    receive   from     colours. 
Green,  for  inftance,  may  appear  more   beautiful, 
by  being  connefted  in  our  ideas  v.'^ith  rural  profpcft^ 
and  fcenes  ;  white,    with  innocence ;    blue,  witb 
the  fcrenity  of  the  (ky.  Independent  of  afTociation^ 
of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  farther  obfen  e,  eon-i 
ceming  colours,  is,  that  thofe  chofen  for  beauty 
are,  generailt,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  - 
are   thofe  paintings  with  which  pature  hath  orna-^ ' 
mented  fome  of  her  works,  and  which  art  ftrivcsf 
vain  to  imitate  ;  as  the  feathersi  of  feveral  kind^ 
f  birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  varia-* 
>n  of  Colours  exhibited  by  the  fky  at  the   rif  ng 
d  fetting  of  the  fun.  Thefe  prefent  to  us  the  high-* 
:  inftances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring ;  and  have 
'^ul.  I.  h 
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ac<;ord^:|igly  been  the  favourite   fubje^s   of  poetU 

I  ^  cqI  defcriptipn  in  ail  countries. 

I  •       From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens 

to  us  forms  of  beauty  more  complex  and  divcrli-* 
fied.  Regularity  fidl  occurs  to  be  noticed  as  a 
iburce  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant, 
one  which  we  perceive  to  be  fDrmed  according  to 
'  fome  certain  rule^  an<J  not  left  arbitrary,  or  looie, 

^  in  the  conilrudlion  of  its  parts-  Thus,  a.circle,  a 

■^  iquare,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  pleaic  the  eye,  by 

their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  mult  not, 
however,  conclude,  that  all  figures  pleale  in  pro- 
portion to  tlxeir  regularity ;  or  that  regularity  is 
the  fole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  fi- 
gure. On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety 
is  found  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  principle  of 
beauty  ;  and  is  therefore  ftudied  a  great  deal  more 
than  regularity,    in   all  works  that   are   defigned 
merely  to  pleafe  the  eye.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined 
to   think,  that  regularity  appears  beautiful  to  us, 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  fuggeiling 
the  ideas  of  fitnefs,  propriety,  and  ufe,  which  have 
always  a  greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  pro- 
»port:oned  forms,  than    with   thofc  which  appear 
not   confb'ui^ed  according  to  any  certain  rule.  It 
is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  raoft 
graceful  artift,  hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works, 
purfued  variety,  with  an  apparent  negleil  of  re- 
gularity. Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made 
after  a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms, 
with  exaft  proportion   of  parts  ;  and  by  being  fo 
formed,  they  pleafe  the  eye  ;  for  this  good  rca- 
fon,  that,  being  works  of  uie,  they  are,  by  luch 
figures,   the  better   liiited  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  defrgnqd.  But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves 
are  full  of  variety  and  diverfity.  A  ftrai^-ht  canal 
is  an  infipid  figure,  in  comparifon  of  tlic  mxan- 
ders  of  rivers.  Cones  and  pyramids  arc  beautiful  ; 
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but  trees  jT'^o^ving  in  their  natural  xvildnefs,  arc" 
hiiinitcly  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into 
pyramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  o^  a  houfe 
mull  be  regular  in  their  dilpolitiou,  for  the  con-' 
veniency  of  its  inhabitants^  but  a  garden,  whicli 
is  defi^ned  merely  for  beatuy,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difgufting,  if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and' 
order  in  its  pav\:s,  as  a  d\\^eUing  houfe.' 

Mr.  Hojrarth,  in  his  Analyfis  of  beauty,  htis  6b- 
ferved,  thit  figures/ bounded  by  curve  lines,  are, 
in    general,  more  beautiful  thanthofe  bounded  by 
ftraight  Hues   and  angles.    He   pitches   upon  two 
lines,  on  which,  according  to  him,  the  beatity  of 
figure  principally  depends  )  and  he  has  illuftrated 
and   iappofted  his  dotftrine',  by   a  furprifing- nuni-* 
ber   of  inftances.    The  .  one    is  the  waving  line,. 
or  a  curve  bending  backwa,rds  and  forwards,  fome- 
v/hat  in  the  form  of  the   letter  S.  This  he.  calls 
the  line  of  beauty  ;  and    fnows  how  often  it   is 
found  in- ftiells,  flowei'S,  and  fuch  other  ornamen- 
tal v/ork^  of  nature  ;  as  is  common  alio  in  the  fi- 
gures deilgned   by  painters '  and  fculptors,  for  the* 
purpofe  of  decoratioft.  The  other  line,  which  he' 
calh  the  line  of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve, 
twilled  round  fome  folid  body.  The  curling  worm 
of  a  common  jack  is  one'  of  the  inftances  he  gives. 
of  it.  Twifted  pillars,  and  twifted  horns,  alfo*  ex- 
hibit it.  In    all  the  inftances  which  he  mentions, 
variety  plainly  appears  to  be  fo  material  k  princi- 
ple of  beauty,  that  he  feems  not  to  err  much,  w4ien 
he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  plealing  forms,  to  be  ' 
tiie  art  of  varying  welt.  For  the  ciu've   line,  fb 
^uch  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives,  according 
him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bend- 
ig  and  variation 'from  the  ftiiF  regularity  of  the 
•aiirht  line.  '  , 

Motion  furniflies  another  fource  of  beauty,  dlA 
icl  from  figure.   Mofid'n  of  itlelf  is  pleafing  ;  and-* 
iies  in  motion  are,  '^  caeteris  paribus,"  preferred 
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tp  thcrfc  wi  reft.   It  is,  hawcv^er^  only  gentle  mo- 
tipivtb^t  belongs  to  tne  beautiful  ;  for  when  it  is 
Y<?ry  iwift^  9r  very  forcible,  fuch  as  that  of  a  tor- 
rent^ it  partakes  of  the  fuhlirae.   The  motion^  of 
z,  bir4  g"^^g  through  the.  air,  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful :  the  lyiftQefs  with  which   lightning   darts 
thrqygh  the  l^aven^,  is  magnificent  and  aftonifbing. 
And  here,   it  is  pi-oper  to  obferve,  that  the  fcn- 
faJi;i4>ns  of  fublime  aud  beautiful   are  not  always 
dijlmgyifhed  by  very  diftant  boundaries ;  but  arc 
ciapable,  io  feveral  inft^ntpes,  of  approaching  tq- 
\^ards  qach  other.  Thus,  a  fmooth,  running  ftream 
is  one  of  the  moil  beautifvd  objedls  in  nature  :  as  it. 
fwells  gradually  into  a  great  rivpr,  the  beautiful^ 
by  degrc;es,  is  loll  in  the  iublime.  A  yo.uing  tree  is  a 
beautifid  obj^ft  ;  a  fpreadipg,  ancient  oak  is  a  yener-^    , 
ble  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmneis  of  a  fine  morning, 
is  beautiful  ;  the  univerfal  ftillnefs  of  the  evening  is 
lyghly  fublime.  But  to  return  to  the  beawty  of  mo- 
tion, it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  hold  very  gene-* 
rally,  thaf  rngtioa  in  aftraight  line  is  not  fo  beauti-i. 
fal  as  in  an  undulating,  waving  direftion  ;and  mo- 
tion upw^rd^  is,  commonly,  too,  more  agreeably 
than  ii;iQ]don  downwards.  The  eafy  curling  mo-» 
tion  qf  flame  andfmoke  may  be  in{ianced,.as  an  obf. 
jeft  Angularly  agreeable  :  and  here  mr,  Hogarth's 
waving  line    recurs    upon  ua   as   a  principle  of 
beauty.  That  artift  phferves  very  ingcnioufly,  that 
all  the    common  and    necefTary  motions  for  the 
bufincft  of  life,  are  performed  by  men  in  ftraight. 
or  p^ain  lines  :  but  that  all  the  graceful  and-  orna- 
i^ental  mqvennents  are  made  in  waving  U96S  j  an 
obfcrv^tion    ipiot  unworthy  of  being   attended  to, 
by  all  whQ  ftudy  the  grace  of  gefture  and  action. 
Though  colour ,  figure,  a^dn^otipn,   be.  feparate 
principles  of  beauty  ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objeAs, 
they  all  meet,  ^ud  thereby  render  th^  beauty  both 
g^eater,^  a^d  more  coso^pj^x*   Thua^    m  Qower^, 
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^es,  animaUjiyQ  arc  entertained  at  once  \\  ith  the 

delicacy  of  the  colour^  with  tlie  g»  acctuhicis  of  ihe 

figure,  and  fQxnetii;ae§  alfo  with  the  motion  of  tic 

qbj^cl.  Although  each  pf  tlicfe  produce  a  leparata 

agrqeaWe  feniatiop,  yet  they  arc  of  lUcb  a  lim.lar 

ijatur^^.  a5  readily  to  mn  and  blend  Ui  gne  general 

perception  of  beauty,   which  we  afcrilc  to  the 

Vhole  objcft   a:^  itscaufe  :  for  beauty  is  always 

conceivccfby  us,  a$  fomething  reliding  in  the  ob-. 

jeft  wl^ich  raife3  the  pleaiant  lenfation  ;   a  ibrt   of 

glory  which  dwells  upon,  and  invells   it.  Jerhaps 

the  w,Qft  complete  afiembjage  of  beautiful  objects 

that  can  any  where  be  found,  isprefented  by  a  rich 

natural  landfcape,  where  there  is  a  fuftkicnt  vsrie-      ^  j 

ty  of  Qbje*-^s  ;  fields  in  verdure,  icattcred  trees  and  J 

flowers,  running  water,   and  animals   pazing.  If  j 

tptheic  be  joined^  fame  of  the  produclicrs  of  21 1»  1 

which  fuit  fuch  a  fcene-^as  a  bridge   with  arcl  e^  i 

over  a  river,  finoJce  yifrng  from  cottages,  in  the  midft; 

of  trc;es,  and  the  difta^it  view  of  a  fire  building  feciv 

by  the  rifing  fun — rwe  then  enjoy,  in  the  hi;,  heft  per- 

fcftion^  thJ^t   gay,  cheerful,  and   placid   lenfation 

i^hich  charafterifes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a 

taftc  formed  ft?r  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of 

fuch  fccnest  as  thefe,  isanecelfary  requifite  for  all 

who.  attempt  poetical  defer iption. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance   is  more' 
complqx  than  any  that  we  have  yet  corf  dered.  It 
includes,  the  beauty  of  colour,  ariling  fi-om  the  deli- 
cate fliades  of  the  complexion  ;  and  the  beauty  of 
figure,  arifing  from  the  lines  which  form  the  difTer-  ^^ 

ent  features  of  the  face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  countenance  depends,  upon  a  myilerious  ex- 
p  sflfian,  which  it  conveys,  of  the  qualities  of  the 
B  Uid  ;  of  good  fenle,  or  good  humoiir  ;  of  fpripht-% 
I  lefs,  candour,  benevolence,  fenfibility,  or  other: 
a  liable  difpofitions-  How  it  comes  to  pnft,  that  a 
€  Ttaia  couformatioiiof  featiu-esis  connected  in  ouir 
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idcii  with  certain  moral  qualities  ;  whether  we  arc 
triit^ht  by  initinft,  or  by  experience, 'tof  form  thil' 
^  coiiiexion,  and  to  read  the  iriind  in  the  countenance  ;' 
Jjelonus  not  to  us  now  to  enquire,  nor  is  iliideea 
caly  to  reiblve.  The  faJ[l  is  certain,,  and  acknow-^ 
bd^ed,  that  wliat  givesthehurrtari  countenance  its? 
moit'  difting;tiiflnng  beauty/  is  \vhat  is  called' itsi 
cxpre  non  ;  or  an  image,  ^iich  it  is  conceived  to 
fliow,  of  internal  moral  dlfpofitions:  , 

l^his'  lends  us  to  obfervc,  thatthere  are^  cettain* 
q-iciliLlcs  of  the  mind,  which,  whether  expreifed  iit 
the  countenance,  or  by  words,  or  by  aftions,  ahvi^'ays 
raife  in  us  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  of  beauty.  There 
are  two  great  clafles  of  moral  qualities  ;  one  i?   of 
the  high  and  the  great  virtues,  which  require  fc^dtra- 
ordinary  efforts  ;  and  turn  upon  dangers  and  fufFer- 
ings  ;  as  heroifm,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
liircs,  and  contempt  of  dcAth.Thefe!,  VasI  have  ob« 
ferved  in  a  former  lecTrurc,  excite   iti  the  fpeftator 
an  e^uotion  of  fublimity  and  grandeur.  The  other 
clals  is  generally  of  the  focial  virtues,  ar!d  fuch  as 
ai^e  of  a  fofrer  and  gentler  kind  ;    as  compaffion/ 
mildnefs,  friendfhip,  and  generofity.  Thefe  raife  in 
the  beholder  a  fenfation  of  pleafurc,  fo  much  'akin 
to  thit  produced  bv  beautiful  external  objcfts,  that, 
t!ion;^li  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
inipropricty,  be  clafTed  under  the  fame  head. '' 

A  ipecies  of  beauty,  diftirift  from  any  I  ha^tr 
ye!:  mentioned,  arifes  from  defigri  or  art  j  or,  in 
oilier  wonls,  from  the  perception  of  means  being 
ariapted  to  an  end  ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing 
b.-i'ig  well  fitted  to  anfwer  the  defign  ofthe  whole. 
"J^VhL-n,  in  confidering  the  flrufture  of  a  tree  or  a 
plant,  we  obferve,  how  all  the  pans,  the  roots, 
ftic  ftcm,  the  bairk,  and  the  leaves,  are  fuited  to 
the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  v/hole— much 
more  \rhcn  we  furvey  all  the  parts  and  members 
of  a  living  animal — or  'When  we  ^examine  "any  rf' 
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the  curious  worics.  of  art,  fuch  as  z  clock,  a  (hip, 
pr  any  nice  machiue-T^the  plcafure  which  we  liase 
in  the  .  furvcy,  is  wholly  founded  on  tliis  fcnic  of 
beauty..  It  is  altogether  dilicrent  from  the  perccp- 
tioa  of  beauty,  produced  by  colour,  iigare,  \ii- 
riety,  or  any  of  thc^.cauics  formerly  mentioned. 
yyjiea.I^look  at  a  watch,  for  inllance,  the  cale  of 
it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workman- 
ship, ftrikcs  me  as  beautiful  in  the  former  leul'c  ; 
bright  colour,  exquiiite  polifh,  figures  lir.cly  raiicfl 
and  t;urncd-  But  whcxi  I  examine  the  Ipiiiig  and 
the  w^hcels,  and  praife  the  beauty  of  the  internal 
machinery  ;  my  plepfure  then  arifcs  wholly  from 
^leview  of  thfit  jidmirabie  art,  with  which  fb  niaj.y 
various  and  complicated  parts  ai'e  made  to  unite 
for  ope  purpofc.  .,    ' 

This  fenfe  of  beauty,  in  fitnefs  and  dcfign,  has 
an  cxtenfive  influence  over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is 
the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we  diicoverin., 
the  proportion  of  doors,  v/indow^s,  arches,  pil- 
Ij^rs,.  and  all  the  orders  of  arcliiteilure.  Let  the 
ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever  fo  fine  and  ele- 
gant in  themfelves,  yet  if  they  interfere  v/ith  this 
fenfe. pf  fitnefs  and  dcfign,  they  lofe  tlicir  beau- 
ty, and  hurt  the  eye,  like  difngreeablc  objcds. 
Twifted  columns,  for  inftance,  are  undoubtedly  or- 
namental ;but  as  they  liaye  an  appearance  of  weak-  . 
ncfs^  they  always  difpleafe  when  they  are  made 
uic  of  to  fupport  any  part  of  a  building  that  is  mal-. 
fy,  ajid  that  feems  to  require  a  more  fubftantial 
prop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever, 
without  being  led,  by  a  natural  alfociation  of  ideas, 
to  think  of  its  end  and  defign,  and  of  courfe  to 
C'-imine  the  propriety  of  its  parls,  in  relation  to, 
t  s  defign  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clear- 
1  difccrned,  the  work  feems  always  to  have  fome 
I  luty  3  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of  pro- 
p    *ty,  it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our^ 
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fenfe  of  fifndi  and  defign,  tbterfefbf*;  iS  itb^d^-* 
ci-ful,  and  holds  fo  high  a  rank  ambng  oui-  pcr-^ 
ceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  greiat  meafUre^  diii^ 
other  ideas  of  beauty  :  an  obf^rvation  whith  t 
the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importaifice,' 
that  all  who  ftudy  eompofition  (hould  darefuUy  at-* 
tend  to  it.  Ftir,  in  ancpic^oem,  a  hiftofy,'ah  ^a^ 
tion,  or  any  work  of  genius,  we  always  require^ 
as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fltnefi,  or  adjufbnent 
of  means,  to  the  end  which  the  author  ils  fiippofed 
to  have  in  view.  Let  his  defcriptions  be  ev6r  fi> 
rich,  or  his  figures  ever  fo  elegant,  yet,  if  they* 
are  out  of  place,  if  they  ai*e  not  proper  parts  of 

j  that  whole,  if  they  fuit  not  the  main  defign,  they 
lole.  all  tlieir  beauty  ;  nay,  from  beauties  tbd)f  are 
convprted  into  deformities.  Such  power  haii  dui* 
fenfe  of  fitnefs  and  coiigruTty,'  to  produce  a  total 
transformation  of  an  objeft  whofe  appearance 
otherwife  would  have  been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  fo  mslrty  various  fpecie* 
6f  beauty,  it  now  only  remain^  to  take  notice  o^ 
beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  difcourfe  ;  k 
term  commonly  ufcd  in  a  fenfe  altogether  loofi^ 
and  undetermined.  For  it  is  applied  to  all  that 
pleafes,  either  in  ftyle  or  in  fentiment,  froni  what-' 
ever  principle  that  pleafure  fiows  ;  and  a  beauti^ 
fill  poem  or  oration  means,,  in  common  language, 
no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  compofed. 
In  this  fenfe,  it  is  plain,  the  word  iS  altogether 
indefinite,  and  points  at  no  particular  fpeci*9  ot^ 
kind  of  beauty.  There  is,  however,  another  fenfe, 
fomcwhat  more  definite,  in  which  beauty  of  wri- 
ting charafterifes  a  particular  manner  ;  M^hen  it  is 

,  mfed  to  fignify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  iifrthc 
turn  either  of  ftylc  or  fentiment,  for  which  fome 
authors  have  been  peculiarly  diftinguifhed.  In  this 
fenfe,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  fub- 
Ihne,  nor  vehemently  paifionate,  nor  uncomoionly 
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sparkling  ;  but  fuch  as  raifes  in  the  reader  anemo*- 

tion  of  the  gentle  placid  kind,  fimilar  to  what  19 

tailed  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objedls  in 

aature  ;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind   very   high,  >^ 

»or  agitates  it  very  much,  but   diifiifcs  over  the  ^        C^' 

imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleafing  fcrenity.  Mr* 

Addiibn  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this   character  j 

and   is   one  of  the  mod  proper  and  precile  exam* 

pies  that  can  be  given  of  it.  Fenelon,  the  author* 

of  the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 

as  another  example*  Virgil,  too,  though  very  ca-^  '  < 

pable  of  rifmg  pn  occafions  into  the  fublime,  yet^ 

in  his  general  manner,  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  cha-^ 

Rafter  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  fubli- 

mityt    Among   orators,  Cicero   has   more  of  thf  » 

beautiful  than  Demofthenes,  whofe  genius  led  him 

wholly  towards  vehemence  and  ftrength* 

This  much  it  is  fuflicient  to  have  faid  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  beauty.  We  have  traced  it  through  a 
variety  of  forms  ;  as,  next  to  fublimity,  it  is  the  ^ 
mofl:  copious  fource  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte  ;  and 
as  the  confideration  of  the  difterent  appearances, 
and  principles  of  beauty,  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  tafte  in  many  fubjefts. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  uilder  the  fnrms 
t)f  fublLme  or  beautiful,  that  obje<fls  delight  the 
imagination*  From  feveral  other  principles,  alfo, 
they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleafure. 

Novelty,  for  inftance,   has  been  mentioned  by 

irir.  Addifon,  and  by  every  writer  on  this  fi  bjrft. 

An  objeft,  which  has  nd  merit   to  recommend  it, . , 

except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of 

this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid 

jd  an  agreeable  emotion.  Hence   that  paflion   of 

u-iofity,  which  prevails  fo  generally  amone  man- 

.nd.  Objefts  and  ideas  which  have  been    loro^  fa- 

lliar,  make  too  faint   an  imprefl^on,  to  give  an 

reeable  excrcife  to  our  faculties*  New  and  ftrangc 
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obje«as  roufc  the  mind  from  its  dormant  ftate,  hf 

giving  it  a  quick  arid  pleafing  impulfe.   Hence,  ia 

a  great  meafure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by 

/"*  fiAion  and  romance.  The  emotion  raiied  by  no- 

^  velty  is  of  a  more  lively  and  pungent  nature,  than 

.  that  produced  by  beauty  ;   but  much  Ihorter  in  its 

continuance.    For  if  the    objeft  have  in  itfelf  no 

charms  to  bold  our   attention,    the  ihining  glofs 

thrown  upon  it  by  novelty,  foon  wears  off. 

Befides  novelty,  imitation  is  anbther  fource  of 
pleafure  to  tafle.  This  gives  rife  to  what  mr.  Ad- 
difon  terms,  the  fecondary  pleafurcs  of  imagina* 
tion,  which  form,  doubtlefs,  a  very  extenfive  clafs. 
For  all  imitation  affords  fome  pleafure  ;  not  only  the 
imitation  of  beautiful  or  great  objefts,  by  recalling 
the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or  grandeur  which  fuck 
objefts  themfelves  exhibited  ;  but  even  ol^efts  whick 
have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  (ome  which 
are  terrible  or  deformed,  pleafe  us  in  a  iecon* 
•dary  or  reprefented  view. 

The  pleafures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong 
alfo  to  tafte-  There  is  no  agreeable  fenfation  we 
receive,  either  from  beauty  or  fublimity,  but  what 
is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of 
jnufical  found.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  num- 
bers ;  and  even  of  the  more  concealed  and  loofer 
jneafures  of  profe.  Wit,  humour,  and  ridicule 
likcwife  open  a  variety  of  pleafures  to  tafte,  quite 
diftinft   from  any  that  we  have  yet  confidered. 

At  prefent,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  purfue  any  far- 
ther the  fubjeft  of  the  pleafures  of  tafte.  I  have 
opened  fome  of  the  general  principles  ;  it  is  time 
now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  fubjeft. 
If  the  queftion  be  put,  to  what  clafs  of  thofe  plea- 
fures of  tafte  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  plea- 
fure is  to  be  referred,  which  we  receive  from  poe- 
try, eloquence,  or  fine  writing  ?  My  anfwcr  is,  not 
to  any  ope,  but  to  them  all.  Thisfuigular  advan- 
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tagCj  writing  ahd  difcourfe  pofleis,  that  they  encom* 
pais  ib  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  fides,  and  have 
poTiirer  to. exhibit,  in  great  perfetStion,  not  a  fingle 
ietofofajeAs  only,  but  almoft  the  whole  of  thofe 
irhich  give  pleafure  to  taile  and  imagination  ;* 
whether  that  pleafure  arife  from  fublimity,  from 
beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from  defign  and  art^ 
from  moral  fentiment,  front  novelty,  from  har- ' 
mony,  from  wit,  humour,. and  ridicule »  To  which- 
ibcver  of  thefe  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  perlbn^s 
tafte  lies,  from  fome  writer  or  other,  he  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  receive  the  gratification 
of  it. 

Now  this  high  power,  which  eloquence  and! 
poetry  poflefs,  of  Supplying  tafte  and  imagination 
with  fuch  a  wide,  circle  of  pleafures,  they  derive 
altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of 
imitation  and  defcription  than  is  pofTefled  by  any 
other  art.  Of  all  the  means  which  human  ingenuiT 
ty  has  contrived,  for  recalling  the  images  of  real 
obje<Sls,  and  awakening,  by  reprefcntation,  fimilar 
emotions  to  thofe  which  are  raifed  by  the  origi- 
nal, none  is  fo  full  and  extenfive,  as  that  which 
is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the 
afliftance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  noth- 
ing, either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  but 
what  can  be  reprefented  and  fet  before  the  mind,^ 
in  colours  very  ftrong  and  lively.  Hence  it  is  ufual 
among  critical  writers,  to  (peak  of  difcourfe  as 
the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  mimetic  arts  j 
they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  fculp- 
ture,  and  in  many  refpedls  prefer  it  juftly  before 
them. 

This  ftyle  was  firft  introduced  by  Ariflotle  ixk 
his  poetics  ;  and  fince  his  time,  has  acquired  a, 
general  currency  among  modern  authors.  But,  as 
it  is  of  confequence:  to  introduce  as  much  precifion 
as  poiiible  into  critical  language,  I  mail ,  Qbierve;^ 
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that  this  manner  of  fpeaking  is  not  aacurate.  New 
ther  diicourfc  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particu«^ 
lar,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  >V% 
mjLift  didinguifh  betwixt  imitation  and  defcription^ 
which  arc  ideas  that  fhould  not  be  confoundedc 
Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of  fomewhat 
that  has  a  natural  likenefs  and  refemblance  to  the 
thing  imitated,  and  of  confequence  is  underftoo4 
by  all }  fnch  are  ftatues  and  piftures.  Defcription,^ 
igain,  is  the  raifmg  in  the  mind  the  conception  of  an 
dbjeft  by  means  of  fbme  arbitrary  or  inftituted  lym^^ 
bols,  underftood  oinly  by  thofe  who  agree  in  the  infti* 
tution  of  them  ;  fuch  are  words  and  writing.  Words 
have  no  natural  refembkmce  to  the  ideas  or  ob- 
jcAs  which  they  are  employed  to  fignify ;  but  a 
statue  or  a  pifturc  has  a  natural  likenefs  to  the  ori-* 
ginal.  And  therefore  imitation  and  defcription 
differ  confiderably  in  their  nature  from  each  o-^ 
ther. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  a  poet  introduces  into  his 
Work  perfons  aftually  fpeaking — and,  by  the  words 
which  he  puts  into  their  mouths,  reprefents  tho 
difcourfe  which  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  hold  ; 
fo  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imi-i^ 
tative  :  and  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  dramatic  com-* 
pofition*  But  in  narrative  or  dcfcriptive  works, 
it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  fo.  Who,  for  in- 
ftance,  would  call  Virgil's  defcription  of  a  tcmpeft, 
in  the  firft  Mneid^  an  imitation  of  a  ftorm  ?  If  we 
heard  of  the  imitation  of  a  battle,  we  mip;ht  natural- 
ly think  of  fomc  mock  fight,  or  reprefcntation  of  a 
battle  on  the  ftage;  but  would  never  apprehend,  that 
it  meant  one  of  Homer's  defcriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I 
admit,  at  the  fame  time,  that  imitation  and  defcrip- 
tion agree  in  their  principal  efteA,  of  recaiiinjr  by 
external  figns,  the  ideas  of  things  which  we  do  rot 
fee.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  (bould 
mot  be  forgotten,  that  the  terms  thexulelves  ar« 
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not  fyaosyaious  ;  that  they  unport^UiTerent  meant 
•f  cii'eAing  the  fame  end  ;  and  of  €ourie  mak» 
diffsreBt  knj^efiiona.  on  the  imnd^» 

Whether  we  coniider  poetry  m  particular^  and 
diicourie  in  general,  as  hnitative  or  delcriptive  | 
it  is  evident,  that  theii'  whole  power  in  recalling 
!  the  impreflions  of  real  obje^^s,  is  derived  from  the  * 
fignificancy ,  of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows 
aJteogether  ifroin  this  Iburce,  we  muft,  in  order  to 

*  Though,  in  the  execution  of  particular  parts^  poetry  it 
certainly  defcriptivc,  rather  than  imitative,  yet  there  is  a  qua- 

I      lifted  fenfe,  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be  termed  * 
ftn  imitative  art.  The  fubjcdt  of  the  poet   (as  dr.  Gerard  has 
ihown  hi  the  appendix  to  his  eflay  on  tafle)  is  intended  to  be  , 
an  imitation,  not  of  things  really  exidinjg,  but  of  the  courfe  of 
nature;  that  is,  a  feigned   reprefentation  of  fuch  evenis,  or 
fuch  fccnes,  as,  though  they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  have  ■ 

'  cxifted  ;  and  which,  therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a 
reiemblance  to  nature.  It  was  probably,  in  this  fen(e,  that 
Ariftotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the 
imitation  or  the  defcription  which  poetry  employs,  is  fupenor 
to  the  imitative  powers  of  painting  and  miific,  is  well  fhown 

t  by  mr.  Harris,  in  his  trcatife  on  mndc,  painting,  and  poetry. 
The  chief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  difcourle  in  general, 
enjoys,  is  that  whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  ie 

I  confined  to  the  reprefentation  of  a  fingle  moment,  writing 
and  difcourie  can  trace  a  tranfrtdlion  through  its  whole  pro- 
greis.  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  pahiter  pitches  upon 
forthefubjectof  his  pi<flurc,  he  may  be  (aid  to  exhibit  with 
more  advantage  than  the  poet  or  the  orator  ;  inaimuch  as  he 
lets  before  us,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute  concurrent  circum- 
ftances  of  the  event  which  happen  in  one  individual  point  of 
time,  as  they  appear  in  nature  ;  while  difcourfe  is  obliged  to 
exhibit  them  in  fucceflion,  and  by  means  of  a  detail,  which  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear  ;  or  if  not 
tedious,  is  indanger  of  being  obf cure.  But  to  that  point  of 
time  which  he  has  chofen,  the  painter  being  entirely  confined, 
he  ^eannot  exhibit  various  ftages  of  the  fame  atftion  or  event; 
1  he  is  fubje«ft  to  this  farther  defeA,  that  he  can  only  exhibil 
rdbsas  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfecJtly 
ineate  characflers  and  fentimeuts,  which  are  the  nobleft 
>je<5t8  of  imitation  or  defcription.  The  power  of  rcpre- 
iting  thefe  with  full  advantage,  gives  a  high  fupeiiority  »• 
Icourfe  and  writing  above  all  otiier  imiutive  aruk 
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make  way    for  farther   enquiries,  >  begin    at  this 
fountain    head.    I  (hall,  therefore^  in    the    nexft 
Icdurc,   enter  upon  the  confideration  of  language  ? 
of  the  origin,  the  progrefs,   and  conflru&ion  Q^ 
which,  I  purpofe  to  treat  at  fome  length. 
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HAVING  finiihed  my  obfervations  on  the  plea-^ 
fures  of  tafte,  which  were  meant  to  be  m- 
troduftoiy  to  the  principal  fubjeft  of  thefe  ledurcs,  I  •-  i 
I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language ;  which  is  the 
foiindation  of  the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This 
will  lead  to  a  confiderable  difcuflion ;  and  there 
arc  few  fubjefts  belonging  to  polite  literature, 
which  more  merit  fuch  a  difcuflion.  I  (hall  jSrft 
give  a  hiftory  of  the  rife  andprogrefs  of  language 
in  feveral  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more 
advanced  periods  ;  which  fliall  .be  followed  by  a 
fimilai*  hiftory  of  the  rife  andprogrefs  of  writing.  • 
I  ihall  next  give  fome  account  of  the  conftrudion 
of  language,  or  the  principles  of  univerfal  gram- 
mar J  and  Ihall,  lafUy,  apply  thefe  obfervations 
more  particularly  to  the  Englifh  tongue* 
Language,  in  general,  figniiies  the  exprefEon  of 

See  dr.  Adam  Smith's  diflertation  on  the  formation  of 

^ges.— Treatife  of  the  origin  and  progrefi  of  language, 

\  vols.— Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philofophical  Enquiry  concer- 

(  language  and  Univerial  Gracimar, — Eflai  fur  TOri^ne 

ComioifGuices  HumaineS;  par  I'Abbe  Condillac. — Principei 
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.  our  ideas  by  certain  articulate  founds, '  Which  ar* 

•  Tiled  as  the  figns  -of  thofe  ideas.  By  articulate 
founds,  ai*e  meant  thofe  modulations  of  (impl^ 
voice,'  or  of  found  cniittcd  from  the  thorax,  which 
arc  formed  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  it*  leveral 
organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the 
palate.  How  farther^  is  any  natural  connexipn  be* 

..  tween  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  founds  emit-* 
ted,  will  appear  from  what  I  am  afterwards  to  o{^ 
fer.  But  as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upon  any 
fyftem,  affeft  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  fabric  o^ 
language  ;  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas 
may,  in  general,  be  confidered  as  arbitrary  and 
conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  a- 
mong  themfelves  ;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is, 
that  different  nations  have  different  languages,  or 
m  different  fet  of  articulate  founds^  which  they 
have  chofen  for  communicating  their  ideas* 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought^ 

>  we  now  behold  carried  to  the  higheft  perfeftion. 
Language  is  become  a  vehicle  by  which  the  moft 

;  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can  be 
tranfinitted,  or,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  transfufed 
Into  another.  Not  only  are  names  given  to  all  ob* 
jcifts  around  us,  by  which  means  an  eafy  and  {pee- 
dy  intercourfe  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  ne* 
cefTaries  of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  differ- 
ences among  thefe  objcfts  are  minutely  marked^ 
the  invifible  fentiments  of  themind  are  defcribed^ 
the  mofl  abftraft  notions  and  conceptions  are  ren- 
dered intelligible  ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  fcience 

deGrammairey  par  Mariais.  Graniinaire6enera1eetRai(bnnee. 
— Traire  dc  la  Formation  mechaniqne  dcs  langues,  par  le  pre- 
fidcnt  de  Brodes. — Difcoui-s  fur  Tlnegalite  parmi  les  hosimes^ 
par  Bouffiran. — Grammaire  generals,  par  Beauzee. — Principef 
dc  la  Tradn'5Hon,  par  Bartcnx.— Warbnrton's  Divine  Legation 
«f  Mo(es,  vol.  111. — San<flii  Minerva,  cum  notis  Perizonii.— Le^ 
▼lais  principes  de  la  langae  Francoife,  par  I'abbe  Girard. 
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can  diicover,    or  imagination   create,  are  known   *t 
by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  language  lias  been 
carried  fo  far,  as  to  be  made  an  inilrument  of  the 
jnoft  refined  luxury.  Not  reiling  m  mere  perlpi-  • 
cuity,  we    require   ornament   alfo ;   not    fatisrxd  ' 
with  having  the  conceptions  of  otiiers  made  known 
to  us,  we'make  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them' 
fo  decked  and  adorned,  as  to  entertain  our  fancy  ;    / 
and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  poilible  to  grati- 
fy. In  this  ftate  we  now  find  language.  In  this  Itate, 
it  has  been  found  among  many  nations  for  fome 
thoufanid  years.   The  objeA  is   become  familiar  ; 
and,  like  theexpanfe  of  the  firmament,  andother 
great  objefts,  which  we  are  accuftomed  to  behold, 
we  behold  it  without  wonder.' 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  firft  dawn 
of  language  among  men.  Refleft  upon  the  feeble 
beginnings  from  which  it  muft  have   arifen,  and 
upon   the  many  and  great  obftacles  which  it  muft 
have  encountered  in  its   progrefs  ;  and  you  will 
find  reafon  for  the  higheft  aftoniftiment,  on  view- 
ing the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We  ad-   . 
mire  feveral  of  the  inventions  of  art  ;  we  plume 
ourfelves   on  fome  difcov^ries  which  have  been 
made    in  latter  ages,  ferving  to  advance   know- 
ledge, and  to  render  life  comfortable  ;   ve  Ipeak 
of  them  as  the   boaft  of  human  reafon.  But  cer- 
tainly no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  fuch  degree    - 
of  admirai:ion  as  that   of  language  ;  which,  too, 
muft  have  bednthe  produftof  the  firft  and  rudeft 
ages,  if  indeed  it  can  be  confiidered  as  a  humaa 
invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumftances  of^  mankind  when 
'  1:  guages  began  to  bd  formed.  They  were  a  wan- 
i  ing,  fcattered  race  ;  no  fbciety  among  them 
c  cept  families  ;  and  the  family  Ibciety,  too,  very 
i  perfeft,  as  their  method  of  livinjr  by  hunting  or 
p  hirage-muit  have  feparatcd  them  frequently 
^ol.  1.  N 
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from  one  anotber*  In  this  (ituation^  when  fo  mucli 
divided,  and  their  intercourfe  fo  rare,  how  could 
any  one  fct  of  founds,  or  words,  be  generally  a-* 
greed  on  as  the  figns  of  their  ideas  f  Suppofingthat 
a  few,  whom  chance  or  neccflity  threw  together, 
agreed  by  fonie  means  upon  certain  figns,  yet  by 
what  authority  could  4.hefe  be  propagated  among 
'  other  tribes  or  families,  fo  as  to  fpread  and  grow 
up  into  a  language  ?  One  would  think,  that,  in  or«> 
der  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itfelf,  men 
muft  have  been  prcvioufly  gathered  together  in  con- 
I  iiderable  numbers  ^  fociety  mud  have  been  alrea^ 
dy  far  advanced  ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
ieems  to  have  been  an  abfolute  neceility  for  4>^cch, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  fociety.  For,  by  what 
bond  could  any  multitude  of  men  b<;  kept  together, 
or  be  made  to  join  in  the  profecution  of  any  common 
intereft,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of  (peech, 
they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  intentions 
to  one  another  ?  So  that,  either  how  fociety  coulfl 
form  itfelf,  previoufly  to  language,  or  how  words 
could  rife  into  a  language  previoufly  to  fociety 
ibrnied,  feem  to  be  points  attended  with  equal 
difficulty.  And  when  we  cbnfider  farther,  that  cu- 
rious analogy  which  prevails  in  the  conftruftion  of 
almoft;  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  fubtile 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  in- 
creafe  fo  much  upon  us,  on  all  hapds,  that  there 
feems  to  be  no  finall  reafon  for  referring  the  firft 
origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  in^ 
fpiration. 

But  fuppoiing  language  to  have  a  divine  origi- 
nal, we  cannot,  however,  fuppofe,  that  a  pcrfcft 
iyftem  of  it  was  all  at  once'  given  to  man.  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  taught  our 
firft  parents  only  fuch  language  as  fuitcd  their  pre- 
ient  occafions  ;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in  other 
things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their  future 
neceffities  fliould  require.  Confequently,  thole  fix^ 
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rudiments  of  (peech  xnufl  have  been  poor  and  nar« 
row ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  enquire  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  fteps,  language  advanced 
to  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  find  it*  The  hiftory 
which  I  am  to  give  of  this  progrefs,  will  fuggeft 
ibveral  things,  both  curious  in  themielves,  and 
ufeful  in  our  future  difquifitions* 

If  we  Ihould  fuppofe  a  period  before  any  words 
were   invented  or    known,  it  is  clear,  that  men 
could  have  no  other  method  of  communicating  to 
others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  ofpalfion, 
accompanied  with  fuch  motions  and  geihires  as 
were  farther  expreflive  of  paffion.  For  thcfe  are 
^e  only  figns  which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and 
which  are  underftood  by  all.  One  who  faw  ano- 
ther going  into  fome  place  where  he  himfelf  had 
been  frightened,  or  expofed  to  danger,  and  who- 
I     (ought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger,  could 
^     contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  lb,  than  by  ut-^ 
I     tcring  thofc  cries,  and  making  thofe  geflures,  which 
[     are  the  figns  of  fear  r  juft  as  t^  >  men,  at  this 
^     day,  would  endeavour  to  make  thCirfelves  be  un- 
I     derftood  by  each  other,  who  ihould  be  thrown  to- 
j     gcthcr  an  a  defolate  ifland,  ignorant  of  each  other's* 
knguage.    Tliofe  exclamations,  therefore,  which 
by   grammainans  arc   called  interjeftions,  uttered 
in   a  Urong  and  paffionate  manner,  were,  beyond- 
I     doubt,  the  firft  elements  or  beginnings  of  fpeech^ 
:         When    more  enlarged  communication  became 
neceflary,  and  names  began  to  be  afligned  to  ob- 
I     jefts,  in  what  manner  can  we  fuppofe  men  to  have 
I     proceeded  in  this  aflignation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion of  words  ?    Undoubtedly^  by   imitating,    as 
ch  as  they  could,  the  nature  of  the  objed:  which 
y  named,  by  the  found  of  the  name  which  they 
iv^e  to  it.    As  a  painter,  who  would    reprefent 
I         afs,    muft  employ  a  green  colour  ;    fo,  in  the 
ginnings  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  toaioy 
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,  thing  harfh  or  boiftcrous,  would  of  courfe  employ 

.  a  harfli  or  ^oifterous  Ibund.  He  could  not  do 
othei-wife,  if  he  meant  to  excite  in  the  iieajer  tha 
idea  of  that  thing  which  he  fought  to  name,  'lo 
fuppofe  words  invented,  or  names  given,  to  things, 
in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground 
or  reafon,  is  to  fuppofe  an  elleft  without  a  caufe^ 
There  muft  have  always  been  fome  motive  which 
led  to  the  aifignation  of  one  name  rather  than 
another  ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which 
would  more  generally  operate  upon  men  in  their 
firll  efforts  towards  language,  than  a  delire  to 
paint,  by  fpeech,  theobjefts  which  they  named, 
in  a  manner  more  or  lefs  complete,  according  as« 

J  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their  powej.to  effect 
tliis  imitation.  • 

Wherever  objedls  were  to  be  named,  in  which 
found,  noife,  or  motion  were  concerned,  the  imi- 
tation by  words  was  abundantly  obvibus.  Noth- 
ing was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the 
found  of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  found  or 
noife  which  any  external  objeft  made  ;  and  to 
form  its  -name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  langua- 
ges, we  find  a  multitude  of  v/ords  that  are  evi- 
dently conftrufted  upon,  this  principle.  A  certain 
bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the  found  which 
it  emits.  When  one  fort  of  wind  is  faid  to  ivhiflc^ 
and  another  to  roar  ;  when  a  ferpent  is  faid  to 
h'lfs  ;  a  fly  to  buz^  and  falling  timber  to  crafh ; 
when  a  ftream  is  faid  to  flow ^  and  hail  to  rattle  ; 
the   analogy  between  the   word  and  the  thing  lig- 

'  nified   is  plainly  difcernible. 

In  the  names  of  obje<fVs  which  addrefs  the  fight 
only,  where  neither  noife  nor  motion  are  concern- 
ed, and  ftill  more  in  the  terms  appropriated  to 
moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
though^  in  fuch  cafes,  it  becomes  more  obfcun  y 
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yet  it  is  not  altogether  loft  ;  but  that  throughout 
the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  fome  degree  of  correfpondcnce  with  the 
o,bJ€&  fignified.  With  regard  to  moral  and  intel- 
le^ual  ideas,  they  remark,  that,  in  every  lan- 
guage, the  terms  fignificant  of  them,  are  derived 
from  the  names  of  fenfible  objeds  to  which  they  - 
are  conceived  to  be  analogous  ;  and  with  regard 
to  feniible  objefts,  pertaining  merely  to  light,  they 
xemark,  that  their  moft  diftinguifliing  qualities  have 
certain  radical  founds  appropriated  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  them,  in  a  great  variety  of  languages. 
Stability,  for  inftance,  fluidity,  hollownefs,  iinooth-  -^ 
nels,  gentlenefs,  violence^  &c.  they  imagine  to 
be  painted  by  the  Ibund  of  certain  letters  or  fyl-  * 
lables,  which  have  fome  relation  to  thofe  diflerent 
ftates  of  vifible  objefts,  on  account  of  an  obfcure 
relcmblance  which  the  organs  of  voice  are  ca- 
pable of  afluming  to  fuch  cxtA-nal  qualities.  By 
this  natural  mcchanifm,  they  imagine  all  languages 
to  have  been  at  firft  conftrufted,  and  the  roots  of 
their  capital  words  formed*. 

•  Tlie  author,  who  ha«  carriecl  hi»  fpemlations    on  this 

fabjcct  the  farthcft,  is  thcprcfidenr  Dcs  Brofles,  in  his  "  Traltc 

dc    la  formation  mechaiiique    des  Langncs."    Some   of  tlie 

radical  letters  or  fyUables  which  he  fuppofes  to  carry  tliig 

expreffivc  power  in  moft  known' languages,  are,  St,  to  fignify 

ftability  or  reft  ;  FI,  to  denote  fluency  ;  CI  a  gentle  dcfcent"; 

R,  what  relates  to  rapid  morion  ;  C,  to  cavity  or  hollownefs, 

&c.  A  century  hefore  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Grammar 

of  the  Englifh  Language,  had  taVen  notice  of  rhefe  fignificant  ^ 

roots,  and  rcprcfentcd    it  as  a  peculiar  excellency    of  our 

tongue,  that,  beyond  all  othcs,  it  expref?ed  the  nature  of 

the  objci^s  which  it    names,  by  employing  founds  fhnrper, 

^'^^ter,  weaker,  ftronger,  more  bbfciire,  or  more  ftridulous, 

:ordiAgasthe  idea  which  is  to  be  Aif?gerted  requires.  He 

^es    various    examples.    Thus ;    words  formed    upon    St, 

*ays  denote  firmnefs  and  ftrengrh,  analogous  to  the  T.atin 

,,   as,  ftand,   ftay,  fhifF,   Hop,    ftoat,  fteady,  ftake,  ftamp, 

bllion,  ftatcly,    Sec.  Words  beginning   with    Str,   intimate 

iolenc  force^  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greckj  §r^*ffvfn  i 
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As  far  as  this  fy'ftem  is  founded  in  truth,  lan^ 
guage  appears  to  be  not  altogether  arbitrary  in 
its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stpic  and  Platonic 
philofophers,  it  was  a  queilion  much  agitated, 
*'  Utrum  nominjf  rerum  lint  natura,  an  impofiti- 
^'  one  ?  ^vittiHfii  *'  by  which  they  meant,  whe-t 
ther  words  were  merely  conyqitiotj^  fymbols  ; 
of  the  rife  of  which  no-accoull^ouMr  be  given, 
except  the  pleafure  of  the  firft  inventors  of  lan- 
guage ?  or,  whether  there  was  fome  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  aflignation  of  pai'ticular  names 
to  particular  objefts  ?  and  thofe  of  the  Platonic 
fchool  favoured  tlie  latter  opinion*. 

a^  drive,  ftrength,  ftrike,  ftripe,  ftrcfs,  fti'ogglc,  Ihidc,  ftretdf, 
ftrip,  &c.  Thr,  inipUcs  forcible  ipocion;  as,  throw,  throb, 
th -uil,  through,  threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obliquity  or  diflor- 
tion  ;  as,  wry,  wreft,  wreath,  v/reftle,  wring,  wrong,  wrangle, 
wrath,  wrack,  &c.  Sw,  iilent  agitation,  or  lateral  motion  ;  as, 
fway,  fwing,  fwerve,  iwecp,  i'wim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall  or  left 
obllrvable  motion  :  as,  Aide,  flip,  fly,  flit,  How,  flac!:,  fling.  Sp, 
difiipution  or  expanfion :  as,  fpread,  fprout,  fprinkle,  fplit, 
fpill,  fpring.  Terminations  in  Afh,  indicate  fomething  aifling 
nin\b1y  and  fharply  :  as,  C4ani,  gafh,  rafti,  flafh,  lafh,  flafh.  Ter. 
minationsin  Ufh,  fometliing  acting  more  obtufely  and  dully  ; 
as,  crufli,  binifh,  hnfh,  gufh,  bluflt.  The  learned  author  produ- 
<  ces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  (ame  kind,  which 
feem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  found  have  had 
ibme  influence  on  the  formation  of  words.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  all  fpeculations  of  this  kiijd,  there  is  fo  much  room  for 
fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much 
caution  in  fonning  any  general  theory. 

•  yid.  Plat,  in  Cratylo.  *'  Nomina  verbaque  non  pofita 
fortuito,  fed  quadam  vi  et  ratioiie  naturae  fa<5la  efle,  P. 
Nic;idius  in  Grammaticis  Comnientariis  docet  :  rem  fane  in 
philofophia!  diflcrtationibus  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  multa 
arirumenra  dicit,  cur  vidcri  poflint  verba  ellc  naturalia,  magis 
q nam  arbltraria;  Koj,  inqult,  cum  dicimus,  motu  quodam^  oria 
convenicnte,  cum  iplius  vcrbi  den^onftratione  utiraur,  cc 
labias  fcifim  primorcs  emovemus,  ac  fpiritum  ateque  animam 
por:  o  ve;  inm,  &  ad  eos  quibus  conferinocinamur  intendimus. 
At  contra  cum  dicimus  Kos,  nrqne  pjofufo  intentoquc  flatu 
Yocis^  neque  projedtis  labiis  proBunciamus ;  fed  et  fpiritum  et 
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This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relatk>d 
between  words  andobjcdls,  can  only  be  appUed  to 
language  in  its  moft  iimple  and  pfimitive  ft  ate. 
Though,  in  every  tongue,  fome  remains  of  it,  zi 
I  have  fhown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  ut-» 
terly  in  vain  to  fearch  for  it  throughout  the  whole  r 
conflnidion  jpf  any  modern  language.  As  the  mul- 
titude of  t4||&is  4ittireafe  in  every  nation,  and  the 
immenfe  field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by 
a  thoufand  fanciful  and  irregular  methods  of  de- 
rivation and  compofition,  come  to  deviate  wide- 
ly from  the  primitive  charafter  of  their  rbots,  and 
to  lofe  all  analogy  or  refemblance  In  found  to 
the  things  fignified.  In  this  ftate  we  now  find  lan- 
guage. Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken 
in  the  general,  may  be  confidered  asfymbols,  not 
as  imitations  ;  as  arbitrary,  or  inftituted,  not  na- 
tural figns  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I 
thinic,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to 
itsriie  among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  - 
of  a  natural  expreffion.  As  it  could  be  originally 
formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would,  in  its 
primitive  flate,  be  more  pifturcfque  ;  much  more 
barren  indeed,  and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its 
terms,  than  now  ;  but  as  far  as  it  went,  more  ex- 
preffive  by  found  of  the  thing  fignified.  This,  then, 
may  be  affumed  as  one  charadier  of  the  fir  ft  fiate, 
or  beginnings,  of  language,  among  every  favagc 
tribe.  ^  •  , 

A    fecond  charafter  of  language,   in  its  early 

Itbias  quail  intTaViofmetipfoscoCTccinns.  Hoc  fit  idem  et  in 
eo  quod  dicimus,  ///,  et  ^^0,    et  mihi,  ct  t/ifi.  Nam  ffcnti  cnm         %. 
^''"uiiniis,    &   abnuimus,  tnotus   qnoclam    illo    vel    capitis,  '"S^- 

iKulortiin,  a  natnra  rci  qtiam  figiiificat,  non  abhorrer,  ira  ~ 

lis  vocibus  quafi  geftus  quidam  oris  et  fpiritus  natp rails 
Eadem  ratio  eft  in  Graecis  qaoque  votibiiB    quam  efle  in 
^ris  auimadvertimus." 

A.  Gellius,  Noifl.  AvA^,  lib.  x.  cap.  4. 
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ftate,  is  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  words 
were  at  firft  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by  men.  In- 

*  terjediiions,  I  ftowed,  or  pailionate  exclamations^ 
were  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech.  Men  laboured 
to  communicate  their  feelings  to  one  another,  by 

;thofc  expreifive  cries  ^nd  geftures  which  nature 
taught  them.  After  words,  or  names  of  obje&s^ 
began  to  be  invented,  this  modcof  %eaking,  by 

'  natural  figns,  could  not  be  all  at  once  difuied. 
For  language,  in  its  infancy,  muft  have  been  ex- 
tremely barren  ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  period, 
among  ail  rude  nations,  when  converfation  was 
carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  intermixed  with 
ma;iy  exclamations  and  carneft  geftures.  The  (mail 
ftock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  poflefled,  ren- 
.dered  thefe  helps  abfolutely  necefTary  for  explain^ 
ing  their  conceptions  ;  and  rude,  uncultivated  men, 
not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make 
themfelves  underftood,  by  varying  their  tones  of 
voice,  and  accompanying  their  tones  with  the  moft 
fignificant  gefticulations  they  could  make.  At  this 
day,  when  perfons  attempt  to  Ipeak  in  any  lan- 
guage, which  they  pofTeis  imperfeftly,  they  have 
recourfe  to  all  thele  fupplemental  methods,  in  or- 
der  to  render  themfelves  more  intelligible.  The 
plan,  too,  according  to  which  I  have  fhown,  that 
language  was  originally  conftrufted,  upon  refem- 
blance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  poflible,  to  the 
tiling  fignified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter 
their  words  with  more  empUafis  and  force,  as  long 
as  language  was  a  fort  of  painting  by  means  of 
found.  For  all  thofe  reafons  this  may  be  aflumed 
as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  ea 
lieft  languages  was  accompanied  with  more  geli 
dilation,  and  with  more  and  gi-eater  infiexions 
voice,  than  what  we  now  ufe  j  there  was  mo 
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m^ion  in  it  ;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  trying  or  ' 
£aging  tone. 

'lo  this  manner  of  fpeaking,  neccffity  firft  gave 
Tife.   But  we  mult  oblewe,  that,  after  this  necei- 
fity  had,  in  a  g^eat  meaiure,  ceaicd,  by^  larguage 
beconun|^in  procels  of  time,  more  extenfAe  and 
copious  Jpie  ancient  manner  of  ipeech  (till  fubfiired 
among  many  nations  ;  and  what  had  arifen  from 
neceiiity,  continued  to    be    ufed    for  ornamert. 
Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  thm 
^nlus  of  nations,  they  were  naturally    inclined 
to  a  mode    of  converlation  which    gratified  the  ^ 
imagination  fo  much  ;  for,   an  invagination  which 
is    warm,    is   always    prone    to    tlirow    both,   a 
great    deal  of  aAion,    and  a  variety    of    tones^  ' 
into  diicourie.  Upon   this  principle,  dr.  Warbur- 
ton  accounts  for  lb  much  fpeaking  by  a^ion,  as 
we  find  among  the   old  teltament   prophets  ;  as 
when  Jeremiah  breaks  the  potter's  veiTel,  in  lipht 
of  the  people  ;  throws  a  book  into  the  Euphrates  ; 
puts  on  bonds  and  yokes ;    and   carries  put  his 
booiehold  (luff,  all  which,   he  imagines,  might  he 
fignificant  modes  of  expreifion,-    very   natural   ia 
thoie  ages,  when  men  were    accuftomed  to  ex* 
plain  themielves  fo  much  by  a<5i:ions  and  geftures. 
In   like  manner,  among   the    northern   Americaa 
tribes,   certain  motions  and  actions  were  found  to 
be  much  -ufcd  as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on 
all  their  great  occalions  of  intercourfe  with  each 
other  ;  and  by  the  belts  and  ftrings  of  wampumi 
which  they  gave  and  received,  they  were  accut 
tomed  to  declare  their  meaning,   as  much  as  by 
their  difcourfes. 

Nith  regard  to  inflexions  of  voice,  thefe  are 
natural,  that,,  to  lome  nations,  it  iias  appear- 
Caticr  to  exprefs  different  ideas,  by  varying  the 
e  with  which  tliey  pronounced  the  faine  word, 
"  to  contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  Tiiia 
\.h  O   ^ 
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^  is  the  pr  aft  ice  of  the  Chinefe   in  particular.  The 
number  of  words  in  their  language  is  faid  not  to  ' 
be   great  ;    but,  in  fpeaking,  they  vary  each   of 

-,  their  words  on  no  lefs  than  five  different  tones,  ty 
wliich  they  make  the  fame  word  fignify  five  dif- 
ferent things.  This  muft  give  a  great  ^ugpearancc 
of  mufic  or  finging  to  their  fpeech.  FoiShofe  in- 
flexions of  voice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  language, 
were  no  more  than  harfh  or  diflbnant  cries,  muft, 
as  language  gradually  polifhes,  pafs  into  more 
fmooth  and  mufical  founds  :  and  hence  is  formed^ 
what  we  call,  the  profody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deferves  attention,  that^ 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  this  mu- 
fical and  gefticulating  pronunciation  was  retained 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended 
to  this,  we  fhall  be  at  lofs  in  underftanding  fe- 
veral  paflages  of  the  dailies,  which  relate  to  the 
public  fpeaking,  and  the  theatrical  entertainments, 
of  the  ancients.  It  appears,  from  many  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  profody  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  carried  much  farther  than  ours  ; 

i  or  that  they  fpoke  with  more,  and  ftronger,  in- 

'  flexions  of  voice  than  wie  ufe.  The  quantity  of 
their  fyllables  was  much  more  fixed  than  in  ^any 
of  the  modern  languages,  and  rendered  much  more 
fenfible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Befides  . 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  fliort  and  long, 
accents  were  placed  uponmoft  of  their  fyllables, 
the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  ;  the  ufe  of  which 
accents  we  have  now  entirely  loft,  but  which,  we 
know,  determined  the  Ipeaker's  voice  to  rife  or 
fall.     Our  modern    pronunciation  muft  have  aj)- 

'  peared  to  them  a  lifelefs  monotony.  The  dec! 
mation  of  their  orators,    and  the  pronunciati 
ef  their    aftprs  upon    the  ftage,    approached 
the    nature  ^f  a  recitative    in   mufic  ;    was 
.    p  ble  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  fupported  r 
inftrumentS;  a3   feveral  learned  men  have  ' 
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proved.  And  if  this  was  the  cafe,  as  they  have 
ihown  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is  welt 
known,  were  ftiU  a  more  mudcal  people  than  th« 
Romans,  aiid  carried  their  attention  to  tone  and 
pronoonciation  much  farther  in  every  public  ex- 
hibition.. 4  Aiiftotle,  in  his  poetics,  confiders  the. 
mufic  orxragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  mofl:  ef- 
lential  parts. 

The  cafe  was  parallel  with  regard  to  geftures  t 
for  ftrong  tones^  and  animated  geftures,  we  may 
obferve,  always  go  together.  Aftion  is  treated  of 
by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
every  public  fpeaker*  The  a^ion,    both  of  the 
orators  and  the  players  in  Greece  and  Rome,  waa 
far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are  accuftom- 
ed  to»  Rofcius  would  have  feeined  a  madman  to 
»s.  Gcfturewas  of  fuch  confequence  upon  the  an- 
cient ftage,  that  there  is  reafon  for  believing,  that^ 
on    fbme  occafions^  the  (peaking  and  the  a^ing 
part  were  divided,  which,  according  to  our  ideas, 
w^ould  form   a    ftrange    exhibition  ;    one  player 
ipoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  ano- 
ther performed  the    correfponding  motions  and 
geftures.    We  karn    from   Cicero,  that  it  v/as  a 
conteft  between    him  and   Rofcius,    whether  he 
could  exprefs  a  fentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
phrafes,  or  Rofcius  in  a  greater  variety  of  ia- 
telligible  fignificant  geftures.  Atlaft,  gefture  came 
to  engrofs  the  ftage  wholly  j  for,  under  the  reigns 
of  Auguftus    and  Tiberius,    the  favourite  enter- 
tainment of  the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which 
was  carried    on   entirely    by  mute  gefticulation. 
The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much 
at  tragedies  ;  and  the  paflion  for  it  became  fo 
mg,  that  laws  were  obliged  to  be  made,  for 
training  the  fenators  from  ftudying  the  panto- 
le  art.  Now,  though  in  declamations  and-the- 
cal  exhibitions,    both  tone  and  gefture  were, 
'^'-^cfs,  carried  much  farther  than  in  common 
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diicourfc  ;  yet  public  fpeaking,  of  any  kind,  muft«, 
in  every    country,  bear  fome   proportion   to  the 
manner  that  is  uled  in  converfation  ;  and  luch  pub-^  • 
lie  entertainments  as  I  have  now  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  reUihed  by  a  nation,  whofe  torec 
and  geftures,  in  dilcourle,  were  as  languid  as  ours« 
When    the    barbarians  fpre  id  themlelves  over 
the  Roman  empire,  thefe  more  phlegmntic  nations 
did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones,  and  gellures^ 
which  neceifity  at  firft  introduced,  and  cuitom  and. 
fancy  afterwards  fo  long  fupported,  in  the   Greek 
and  Roman  languages*    As  the  Latin  tongue  wa» 
loft  in  their  idioms,  fo  the  charaOer  of  fpeech  and 
pronunciation  began  to    be  changed    throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  fame  attention  was  paid 
to  the  mufic  of  language,   or  to  the  pomp  of  de* 
clamation,    and  theatrical  aftion.    Both   convene 
fation  and    public  fpeaking  became   more  fimple 
and  plain,  fuch  as  we  now  find  it ;  without  that 
enthufiaftic  mixture  of  tones  and   geftures,  which 
difting:uifhed  the  ancient  nations.  .  At  the  rcftora^* 
tion  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  fo  much 
altered,  and  the   manners  of  the  people  had  be-« 
come  fo  different,   that   it  was  no  cafy  matter  to 
inderftaiid  what   the  ancients  had  faid,  concern-* 
ing  ftieir  declamations  and  public  fpeftacles.  Our 
plain  manner  of  fpeaking,  in  thefe  nortliern  coun-* 
tries,  cxpreffes  the  pallions  with  iufficicnt   ener- 
gy,   to  movt  thofe  who  are   not  accuftomed  to 
any  more    vehement  manner.    But,  undoubtedly^ 
more  varied  tones,  and  more  animated  motions^ 
carry  a  natural  exprcfii on  of  warmer  feelings.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  different  modern  languages,  the  pro-* 
fody  of  (peech  partakes  more  of  mufic,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  livelinefs  and  fenfibility  of  the  peo-* 
pic.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and  gef^ 
ticulates  while  he  (peaks,  much  more  than  an  £ng;« 
liibman*  An  Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either^ 
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Mufical  pronunciation  and  «q>rellive  gcftnrc  arc, 
to  this   day,  the  diltinclion  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciati6n  of  language,  let  us  pro- 
ceed, in  the  third  place,  to  coniider  the  ftyle  of 
language,  in  its  molt  early  ftate,  and  its  progi  eis 
in  thisrefpcft  alio.  As  the  manner  in  winch  men 
sit  firft  uttered  tlieir  words,  and  maintained  con- 
verfation,  was  ftrong  and  expreifive,  enforcing  their 
ixnperfeAly  expreffed  ideas  by  cries  and  geltures  ; 
fo  the  language  which  they  uled,  could  be  no  other 
than  fiill  of  figures  and  metaphors,  not  correct  in-  ' 
deed,  but  forcible  and  piftureiijue. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a   fuperlicial  view,  to   ima- 
gine that  thole  modes  of  exprelfion,  which  are  call- 
ed figiuxjs  of  fpeech,  arc  atnong  the  chief  refine-  ; 
tnents  of  (peech,  not  invented  till  after  language 
had  advanced. to  its  later  periods,  and  maiikii.d 
were  brought  into  a  policed  ftate  ;  and  that,  then, 
they  were  devifed   by    orators   and   rhetoriclaiis. 
The  contrary  ofthisistlie  truth.  Mankind  never 
employed  fo  many  fif;ures  of  Ipcech,  as  when  they 
}iad  hardly  any  words  for  expreiTmg  their  meaning. 
For,  firft,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every 
objeA,  obliged  them  to  ule  one  name  for  many  ; 
and,  of  courfe,    to  expreft    themiehes  by   com- 
parifbns,  metaphors,  allulions,  and  all   thcfe  lub- 
ilitnted  forms   of  ipeech   which  render  languag^c 
figurative.  Next,  as  the  objefts   with  which  tiiey 
were  moft  converfant,<^wcre  the  lenfible,  miittrial 
c^bjeAs   around  them,  names   would    be  gi\en  to  ■ 
thole  objefts  lon§  before  words  were  invented  for 
fignifying  the   difpofitions  of  the  mind,  or  any  fort 
of  moral  and   intelleftual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
'  inguage   of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words 
efcriptive  of  fenfible  objects,  it  became,  of  re- 
cflfity,    extremely  metaphorical.    For,  to  fip rify 
ay   dcfire  or  paifion,  or  any  aft  or  feelirg  c/f  Vr.c 
iiod^  they  had  no   preclTe  expreiilou  wliich  was 
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appropriated  to  that  purpofc,  but  were  under  a 

neceffity  of  painting  the  emotion,  or  paffion,  which 

;    they  felt,  by  allufion  to  thofe  fenfible  objects  whicli 

'   hdd  ftioft  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render 

it,  in  fdme  fort,  vilible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  neceffity  alone,  that  gave  rife  to  ^ 
,     this  figured  fcyle.    Other  circuniftances,  alfo,   at* 
the  commencement  of  language,    contributed  to 
it*  In  the  infancy  of  all  focieties,  men  are  much 
.   under  the  dominion  of  imagination  and  pailion. 
They  live  fcattercd  and  difpcrfed  ;  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  courfe  of  things  ;  they  are,  every 
day,  meeting  with  new  and  ftrangc  objefts.  Fear 
and  furprife,  wonder  and  aflonifhment,  are  their 
moft   frequent  paffion?.    Their  language  will  ne- 
celfarily  partake  of  this  charafter  of  their  minds » 
They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  andhyperbole^ 
They  will  be  given  to  defcribe  every  thing  with 
the  ftrongeft  colours,  and  moft  vehement  expref- 
fions  ;  infinitely  more  than  men  living  in  the  ad- 
vanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  fociety,  when 
their  imagination  is    more    chaftened,  their  paf* 
fions  are  more  tamed,  and  a  wider  experience  has 
rendered  the  objedbs  of  life  more  familiar  to  them. 
Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  fhowed  that 
the  firft  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would 
^  have  confiderable  influence  on  their  ftyle.  Wher- 
ever ftrong  exclamations,  tones,  and  geftures,  en- 
ter much  into  converfation,  the  imagination  is  al- 
*  v/ays  more  exerciled  ;  a  greater  effort   of  fancy' 
and  paffion  is  excited.  Confequintly,    the   fancy, 
kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  £prightly  by  this 
mode  of  utterance,   operates   upon  flyle,  and  en- 
livens it  more. 

Thefc  reafonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted 
facts.  The  ftyle  of  all  the  moft  early  languages, 
among  nations  who  are  in  the  firft  and  rude  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  is  found,  without  exception,  to 
be  full  of  figures — ^hyperbolical  and  piftturefquc  in 
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a  high  degree.  We  have  a  ftriking  inftancc  of  this 
in  the  American  lan^^nages,  which  are  known,  by 
the  moft  authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to 
excefs.  The  Iroquois  and-  Illinois  carry  on  their 
treaties  and  public  tranfaftions  with  bolder  me- 
taphors, and  greater  pomp  of  ftylc,  than  we  ufe  in 
our  poetical  produt*2:ioi^*. 

Another  remarkable  inllance  is,  the  ftyle  of  the 
old  teflament,  which  is  carried  on  by  conftant  al- 
lufions  to  feufible  obje<3:s.  Iniquity,  or  guilt,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  *'  a  fpotted  garment  ;'*  mifery,  by 
*^  drinking  the  cup  of  aftonifliment ;''  vain  pur- 
fuits,  by  *'  feeding  on  alhes  ;*'  a  finful  life,  by 
"  a  crooked  path  ;*'  profperity,  by  "  the  candle 
*'  of  the  Lord  (hining  on  our  head  ;'*  and  the 
like,  in  innumerable  inftances.  Hence,  we  have 
been  accuftomed  to  call  this  fort  of  ftyle  the  orir 

♦  Thus,  to  give  an  inftance  of  the  fingnlar  ftyle  of  thc(« 
nations^  the  five  nations  of  Canada,  when  entcrincr  on  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  us,  cxprefled  themfelves  by  their  chiefs,  in  the 
ibiiowing  language  :  "  We  are  happy  in  having  buried  under 
g;roQnd  the  red  axe,  that  has  fo  often  been  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  our  brethren.  Now,  in  this  fort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant 
the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  tree,  whofe  top  will  reach  the 
Sun  ;  and  Its  branches  fpread  abroad,  fo  that  it  (hall  be  fecn 
afer  off.  May  its  growth  never  be  ftifled  and  choked ;  but  may 
itihadeboth  your  country  and  ours  with  its  leaves!  Let  us 
make  fall:  its  roots,  and  extend  them  to  the  utmolV  of  your 
colonies.  If  the  Frencli  fliould  come  to  fhake  this  tree,  we 
would  know  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our 
coantry.  May  the  great  Spirit  allow  us  to  reft  in  tranquillity 
upon  oar  mats,  and  never  ?gain  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut*  down 
the  tree  of  peace  !  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it 
lies  buried.  Let  a  ftrong  ftream  run  under  the  pit,  to  wafli  the 
evil  away  out  of  our  fight  and  remembrance.  The  fire,  that 
had  long  burned  in  Albany,  is  extin^uifhed.  The  bloody  bed 
IS  ^aihed  clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We 
now  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friendihip.  Let  it  be  kept 
bright  and  clean  as  filver,  and  notfuffered  to  contra<51:  any  ruft. 
Let  not  any  one  pull  away  his.  arm  from  it.**  Thefc  paflap;ea 
are  cxt/ad:ed  from  Caclwallader  Colden's  hiftory  of  the  five 
Indian  nations  ;  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents 
he  prodaceS|  that  fuch  is  their  genuine  ftyle. 
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ental  ftylc  ;  as  fancying  it  to  be  pccnliar  to  the 
nations  of  the  Ealt  :  whereas,  from  the  American 
flyle,  and  from  many  other  inftanceS)  it  plainly 
appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  re* 
gion  or  climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common  to 
all  nations,  in  certain  periods  of  fociety  ^d  lan^^ 

guitc. 

Hence,  we  may  receive  fome  light  concerning 
that  fecming  pnradox,  that  poetry  is  more  ancient 
than  proie.  I  iliall  have  occafion  to  difcufs  this 
point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  poetiy.  At  prcfent,  it  is  fuf-* 
iicient  to  oblerve,  that  from  what  has  been  faid^ 
it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ftyle  of  all  language 
mnil  have  been  originally  poetical ;  ftrongly  tine* 
tiired  with  that  enthufiafm,  and  that  defcriptivc^ 
metaphorical  expreflion,  which  diflinguifhes  poetry « 

As  language,  in  its  progrefs,  began  to  grow 
more  copious,  it  gradually  loft  that  figurative  ftylc^ 
which  was  its  early  charaAer.  When  men  were 
f arnifhed  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  e- 
very  objeft,  both  fenfible  and  moral,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  ufe  fo  many  circumlocutions.  Style 
became  more  precife,  and,  of  courfe,  more  fim- 
pie.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  fociety 
advanced,  had  lefs  influence  over  mankind.  The 
vehement  manner  of  fpeaking  by  tones  and  ges- 
tures, began  to  be  difufed.  The  underftanding  was 
more  excrcifed  ;  the  fancy,  lefs.  Intercourfe  a- 
mong  mankind  becoming  more  extenfive  and  fre- 
quent,  clearnefs  of  ftyle,  in  iignifying  their  mean- 
ing to  each  other,  was  the  chief  objeft  of  atten- 
tion. In  place  of  poets,  philofophers  became  the 
inftruftors  of  men  ;  and,  in  their  reafonings  on 
all  different  fuWjedls,  introduced  that  plainer  and 
{knpler  ftyle  of  compofition,  which  we  now  call 
prole.  Among  the  Greeks,  Plierjecydcs  of  Scyros,. 
the  ma(lcr  of  Pythagoras,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
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the  firft,  who,  in  this  fenfe,  compofed  any  writ- 
ing in  profe.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poeti-^ 
cal  drefs  of  language,  was  now  laid  afide  from  the 
intcrcourfe  of  men,  and  referved  for  thofe  occa- 
fions  only,    on  which  ornament    was  profefledly  1 
ftudied. 

Thus  I  have  purfucd  the  hiftory  of  languacrc 
through  fome  of  the  variations  it  has  undergone  : 
I  have  confidercd  it,  in  the  firft  llru£ture,  and  com- 
pofition,  of  words  ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or 
pronouncing  words  j  and  in  the  flylc  and  clia- 
ra^Jler  of  fpeech.  I  have  yet  to  confider  it  in  an- 
other view,  reipefting  the  order  and  arranoe- 
ment  of  words  ;  when  we  (hall  find  a  proo;rf?fs  to 
have  taken  place^  limilar  to  what  I  have  hwxx  noM^ 
iUuftrating. 
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WHEN  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which 
words  are  arranged  in  a  ientence,  or  figni-i 
ficant  propolition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tongues. 
The  conGderation  of  this  will  fcrve  to  unfold 
farther  the  genius  of  language,  and  to  fhow  the 
cauies  of  thofc  alterations,  which  it  has  under- 
gone, in  the  progrefs  of  fociety. 

In  order  to  conceive  dillinftlj'^  the  nature  of  that 
alteration  of  which  1  now  fpeak,  let  us  go  back, 
as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  mod  early  period  of 
language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  fa v age,  who 
beholds  lame  objeft,  fuch  as  fruity  which  raifes  liis 
dctire,  and  who  requefts  another  to  give  it  to  him. 
Suppoimg  our  favage  to  be  unacquainted  with 
words,  he  would,  in  that  cafe,  labour  to  make 
himiclf  he  underllood,  by  pomting  earneftly  at 
the  objeft  which  he  dcfired,  and  uttering  at  the 
fame  time  a  paffionate  cry.  Suppofing  him  to  have 
acquired  words,  the  firft  word  which  he  uttered 
would,  ofcourfe,  be  the  name  of  that  objeft.  He 
would  not  exprefs  himfelf,  according  to  our  £ng- 
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lifh  order  of  conftniftion,  **  Give  me  fruit  j'^but, 
according  to  the  Latin  order,  "  Friut  give  mc  j' 
**  Fruilum  da  mihi :"  For  this  plain  reafon,  that 
his  attention  was  wholly  dixeded  towards  fruit,  the 
defired  objcft.  This  was  the  exciting  idea  ;  the 
objcA  which  moved  him  to  fpeak  ;  and,  of  courfe^ 
would  bethefirft  named.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
precifely  putting  into  words  the  gefturc  which  na- 
ture taught  the  favagc  to  make,  before  he  was^ 
acquainted  with  words  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
depended  upon  as  certain,  that  he  would  fall  moft 
readily  into  this  arrangement. 

Accuftomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  or- 
dering our  words,  we  call  this  an  inverfion,  and 
conlider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  ( 
fpeech.  But  though  not  the  moft  logical,  it  is, 
however,  in  one  view,  the  moft  natural  order  ;  be- 
caufe,  it  is  the  order  fuggefted  by  imagination  and 
defire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention  their  ob-  * 
jeft  in  the  firft  place.  We  might  therefore  con- 
clude, a  priori  J  that  this  would  be  the  order  in 
which  words  were  moft  commonly  arranged  at 
the  beginnings  of  language  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  in  faft,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  ar^ 
ranged  in  moft  of  the  ancient  tongues  ;  as  in  the'  . 
Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  faid,  alfo,  in  the 
Ruffian^  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  feveral  of 
the  American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which 
moft  commonly  obtains,  is,  to  place  firft  in  the 
fentence,  that  word  which  cxprcflfes  the  princi- 
pal objeft  of  the  difcourfe,  tog;ether  with  its  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and  afterwards,  the  perfon,  or  the 
thiag  that  afts  upon  it.  Thus  Salluft,  comparing 
together  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  "  Animi  im- 
"  perio,  corporis  fervitio,  magis  utiniur  ;"  which 
<>rder  certainly  renders  the  fentence  more  lively 
and  ftriking,  than  when  it  is  arranged  accordinj( 
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to  our  EngHfli  conftruftion  ;  *'  We  make  moft 
i"-  ule  of  the  direftipn  of  the  foul,  and  of  the  fer- 
''  vice  of  the  body/'  The  Latm  order  "gratifies 
piore  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  na-* 
turally  runs  firifc  tp  that  which  is  its  chief  objeft  ; 
and  iiaving  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view 
tliroughout  the  reft  of  the  fcnktencc.  In  the  fanic 
manner  la  poetry  : 

iuftum  ct  tcnaccm  propofiti  virum, 
Jon  civium  ardor,  prava  jiibentiuin, 
>ion  vultusinftantistyr^nni, 
Mcntc  quatlt  folida. 

Every  perfbn  of  tafte  muft  be  fei^fible,  that  here 
tiie  words  are  arranged  with  a  much  greater  rcr 
rard  to  the  ilgure  which  the  feveral  objeds  make 
jn  tlie  fancy,  than  our  Englifh  conftru^iion  admits  j 
which  would  require  the  "  Juftum  &  tenacempro- 
*••  politi  virum,"  though,  undoubtedly,  the  capir 
tal  object  in  the  ientence,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
lait  place. 

I  have  laid,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lanV 
gua>50s,  the  moll  common  arrangement  is,  to 
'place  that  firft  which  ftrikes  the  imagination  of 
the  fpeaker  moft.  I  dp  not,  however,  pretend, 
that  this  holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  re- 
gard to  the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a  dif- 
ferent order  ;  and  in  languages  fufceptible  of  fq 
much  mufical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  fa 
much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  ufed  by  thofc 
nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an  objeft 
carefully  ftudied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the 

.  perfpicuity,  to  the  force,  or  the  artful  fufpenfion 
of  the  fpeaker'^  meaning,  alter  this  order  ;  an4 
produce  fuch  varieties   in   the  arrangement,  that 

I  it  is  not  eafy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle* 
But,  in  general,  this  was  the  genius   and  charac- 

I  ter  of  moft  of  tlie  ancient  languages^  to  give  fuch 
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full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as  allow*- 
cd  them  to  aflume  whatever  order  was  moft  agrecr 
able  to  the  fpeaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is, 
indeed,  an  exception  :  which,  though  not  altbger 
ther  without  inverfions,  yet  employs  them  left 
frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  Engli% 
conllruftion,  than  either  the   Greek  or  the  Latin^ 

AJl  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopt? 
ed  a  different  arrangement  from  the  ancient.  In 
their  profe  compofitions,  very  little  variety  is  adr 
mitted  in  the  collocation  of  words  ;  they  are  moi^T 
ly  fixed  to  one  order  ;  and  that  order  is,  what 
may  be  called  the  order  of  the  underftanding,  • 
They  place  firft  in  the  fentence,  the  perlbn  or 
thing  which  fpeaks  or  afts ;  next,  its  a^lion  j  and 
laftly,  the  obje^  of  its  a^Hiion.  So  that  ItKe  ideas 
arc  made  to  fucceed  to  one  Another,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  feveral 
objeAs  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  • 
the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  Engliih  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a 
great  man,  would  fay  thus  :  ''  It  is  impoffible  for 
*'  me  to  pafs  over,  in  filencc,  fuch  remarkable 
**  mildnefs,  fuch  fingularand  unheard-of  clemen- 
**  cy,  aiid  fuch  unufual  poderation,  in  the  exer- 
**  cifeof  fupreme  power.''  Here  we  have  firft  prc- 
fcntcd  to  us,  the  perfon  M^ho  fpeaks,  *'  It  is  impofli- 
]3lefor  me  ;'*  next*,  what  that  perfon  is  to  do,  ''  im- 
*^  poiGble  for  him  topa/s  over  in  ftlence  ;''  and  laflly, 
the  obje<ft  which  moves  him  fo  to  do,  "\he  mild- 
*'  nefs^  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron/' 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  tranflated  thefe  words, 
juft  reveries  this  order  ;  beginning  with  the  ob- 
jeft,  placii^  that  firft  which  was  tije  exciting  idea 
in  the  fpeaker's  mind,  and  ending  with  thefpeaker 
and  his  aftion.  ''  Tantam  manfuetudinem,  tam 
*'  inufitatam  inauditamque  clementiam,  tantum- 
<<  que  in  fumma  poteftate  rerum  omnium  modum, 
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*^  tacitus  nullo  modo  prasterire  poflum."   (Orat. 
pro  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated  ;  the  Eng- 
[  lifh,  more  clear  and  diftinft.  The  Romans  gener- 
ally arranged  their  words,  according  to  the  or- 
der in  which  the  ideas  rofe  in  the  Ipeaker's  imagi- 
nation •  We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order 
:  in  which  the  underltanding  direfts  thofe  ideas  ta 
be  exhibited,  in  fuccelfion,  to  the  view  of  another^ 
Om-  arrangement,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the 
confequence  of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
fpeech  ;  as  far  as  clearnefs  in  communication  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  the  end  of  {peech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  fuppofed  to  rife  above 
the  ordinary  ftyle,  and  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
fancy  and  paflion,  our  arrangement  is  not  altoge- 
ther fo  limited  ;  but  fome  greater  liberty  is  al- 
lowed for  tranlpofition,  and  inverfion.  Even  there, 
however,  that  liberty  is  confined  within  narrow 
bounds,  in  comparilon  of  the  ancient  languages* 
The  dilFerent  modern  tongues  vary  from  one  ano- 
ther, in  this  refpecT:.  The  French  language  is,  of 
them  all,  the  moft  determinate  in  the  order  of  its 
words,  and  admits  the  leaft  of  inverfion,  cither 
in  profe  or  poetry.  The  Englifh  admits  it  more. 
But  the  Italian  retains  the  moft  of  the  ancient  tranf- 
pofitive  character  ;  though  one  is  apt  to  think  it  at- 
tended with  a  little  obfcurity  In  the  ftyle  of  fome 
of  their  authors,  who  deal  moft  in  thefe  tranC- 
pofitions. 

It  is  proper,  next,  to  obferve,  that  there  it 
one  circumftance  in  the  ftrufture  of  all  the  mo- 
dern tongues,  which,  if  neceftary,  limits  their  ar^ 
rangcment,  in  a  great  meafurc,  to  one  fixed  and 
dercrminatc  train.  We  have  difufed  thofe  dif- 
ferences of  termination,  which,  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  diftinguiflicd  the  feveral  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs  ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the 
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mutuaJ  relation  of  the  (evcral  words  in  a  ientcncc 
to  one  another,  though  the  related  words  were 
disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  fen* 
tence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the  ilrufture  of  lan- 
guage," of  which  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more 
in  the  next  lefture.  One  obvious  efl'eft  of  it  is, " 
that  we  have  now,  for  the  moft  part,  no  way  left 
US  to  ihow  the  clofe  relation  of  any  two  words 
to  each  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them 
clofc  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For  inltance  ; 
the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  exprels  them- 
ielves  thus  : 

Exrindlnm  nymphx  cradelj  funere  Daphnim 
Flebant.  — — 

Becaufe  "  Extinftum'*  and  "  Daphnim,''  being  both 
in  the  accusative  cafe,  this  (howed,  that  the  adje*^ivc 
and  the  fubftantive  were  related  to  each  other, 
though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  j 
and  that  both  were  governed  by  the  aftive  verb 
**  Flebant,"  to  which  "  Nymph^e"  plainly  appear- 
ed to  be  the  nominative.  The  diiterent  termina- 
tions here  reduced  all  into  order,  and  made  the 
connexion  of  the  feveral  words  perfcftly  clear. 
But  let  us  tranflate  thefe  words  literally  into  Eng- 
liih,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement ;  ''  Dead 
**  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented  ;'' 
and  they  become  a  perfeft  riddle,  in  which  it  is 
jjnpofQble  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  ob- 
tained in  almoftall  the  ancient  languages,  of  vary- 
ing the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  there- 
by pointing  out  the  concordance,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  words,  in  a  fentence,  that 'they  en- 
joyed fo  much  liberty  of  tracfpofition,  and  could 
marfhal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination  orpleafedthe  car.  When 
language    came  to  be  modelled  by  the  northern 
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nations  wfio  overran  the  empire,  fticy  dropped  the 
■  cafes   of  nouns,  and   the  ditferent  termination  o^ 
verbs,  witli  the  more  eafe,  becaufe  they  placed  no 
great  value  upon  the  advantages  arifing  from  fuch 
a  ftruta!Ure  of  language.  Tliey  Were  attentive  only 
•  to  clearnefs,  and  copioufncfs  6f  expreffion.  They* 
neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  found,  nor 
fought  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation' 
of  words.  They  ftudicd  folely  to  exprefs  them- 
fclves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  ftiould  exhibit  their  ideas' 
\  to   otiiers  in  the  moft  diilinft  and  intelligible  or*^ 
der.  And  hence,  if  our  language,  by  reafon  of  thd 
fimple  arrangement  of  its  words,  pofTefles  left  har- 
mony, lefs  beauty,  and  lefs  force,  than  the  Greek 
or  Latin  ;    it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more 
'.obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  ftiown  what  the  natural  progrefi  o^ 
language  has  been,  in  fever al  material  articles  :  and 
this  account  of  the  genius  and  progrefs  of  lan- 
guage, lays  a  foundation  for  many  obfcrvations^ 
both  curious  and  ufeful.  From  what  has  been  faid 
Ml  this,  and  the  preceding  lefture,  it  appears^  that 
;  language  was,  at  firft,  barren  in  words,  but  deC- 
I'cri^tive  by  the  found  of  thefe  words  ;  and  exprcf- 
five  in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  th<?  aid  of 
jfignificant  tones  and  geftures  :  ftyle  was  figurative 
and  poetical :  arrangement  was  fanciful  and  lively. 
It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  fucceflive  changes  which 
language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced, 
!  the  underftanding  has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy 
'  and  imagination.  The  progrefs  of  language,  in  this 
rcfpeft,  refembles  the  progrefs  of  age  in  man.  The 
imagination  is  mof):  vigorous  and  predominant 
in  youth  ;*  with  advancing  years,  the  imagination 
cools,  and  the  underftanding  ripens.  Thuis  lan- 
guage, proceeding  from  fterility  to  copioufne(s, 
hath,  at  the  fame  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity 
to  accuracy;  from  fire  and  enthufiafm,  to  coolne& 
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and  preciiion.  Thdfe  characfters  of  early  language, 
defcriptive  foimd,  vehement  tones  and  geflurcs^ 
figrurativc  ftylc,  and  inverted  arrangement,  all 
hang  together,  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each 
otlicr  ;  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 

I  trary  founds,  calm  pronunciation,  fimple  ftyle, 
plain  arrangement-  Langxiage  is  become,  inmodera 
times,  more    corrcft,  indeed,   and  accurate ;  but, 

I      hoivcver,  left  ftriking  and  animated  ;  in  its  ancieMt 

I      ftate,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory  ;  in  ''' , 

'      its  prefent,  to  reafon  and  philofophy. 

Having  finifhed  my  account  of  the  progreft  of 
Ipcech,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  progrefs 
of  writing,  M^laich  next  demands  our  notice  ;  though 

I      it  will  not  require  fo  full  a  diicuffion  as  the  former 

[      fabjeft. 

j  Next  to   fpeech,  writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 

moft  ufeful  art  which  men  pofleis.  It  is  plainly 
an  improvement  upon  ipeech,  and  therefore  muft 
have  beenpofteriortoit  in  order  of  time.  At  firft,  ♦ 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another,  when  prefent,  by- 
means  of  words,  or  founds,  which  they  uttered. 
Afterwards,  they  devifcd  this  further  method,  of 
mutual  communication  with  one  another,  wheit 
anient,  by  means  of  marks  or  characters  prcfented  * 
to  the  eye,  which  wc  call  writing. 

Written  charafters  are  of  two  forts.  Tliey  arc 
cither  ligms  for  things,  or  figns  for  words.  Of 
the  former  fort,  (igns  of  things,   are  the  pi<n:ures, 

I      hieroji^lyphics,  and  fymbols,  employed  by  the  anci- 

I  ent  nations  ;  of  the  latter  fort,  figns  for  words, 
are  the  alphabetical  charafters,  now  employed  by 

I  all  Europeans.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  writing  arc 
generically  and  eflentially  diftinft. 

Piif^ures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  firft  cfTay,  to- 
wards writing.  Imitation  is  fo  natural  to  man, 
that,  in 'all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,   fome  m^-r 

I  Vol.  I.  (i 
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thirds  have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the 
likcnefs  of  fenfible  objc£ls».  Thofe  methods  would 
foon  be  employed  by  men  for  giving  fome  impcrfeft 
information  to  others,  at  a  diftance,  of  what  had 
happened  ;  or,  for  prcferving  the  memory  of  fafts 

^  V^hich  they  fought  to  record.  Thus,  to  fignify  that 
one  man  had  kill^4  another,  they  drew  the  figure 
of  one  man  ftretchfKl  upon  the  earth,  and  of  another 
ftanding  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand« 
We  find,  in  fad,  that,  when  America  was  firft  di& 
covered,  this  was  the  only  fort  of  writing  known  ii| 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico »  By  hiftorical  piftures,  the 
Mexicans  are  faid  to  have  tranfmitted  the  memory 
of  the  moft  important  tranfaftions  of  theii*  empire  % 
Thefe,  however,  muft  have  been  extremely  impcr- 
feift  records  ;  and  the  nations  who  had  no  other, 
muft  have  been  very  grofs  and  rude.  Piftures  could 
do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events*  They 
could  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor 
defcribc  fuch  qualities  as  were  not  vifible  to  the 
eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  difpofitions,  or 
words  of  men. 

To  fupply,  in  fome  degree,  this  defeft,  there 
arofc,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  invention  of  what 
are  called,  hicroglyphical  charafters ;  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  fecond  ftage  of  the  art  of 
writing.  Hieroglyphics  Sconfift  in  certain  fymbols, 
which  are  made  to  (land  for  invifible  objefts,  on 
account  of  an  analogy  or  refeinblance  which  fuch 
fymbols  were  fuppofed  to    bear  to  the  bbjefts. 

•.  Thus,  an  eye  was  the  hicroglyphical  fymbol  of 
knowledge  j  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  neither 
beginning,  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were 
a  more  refined  and  extenfive  fpecies  of  paintingi 
Piftures    delineated   the    refemblance  of  external 

,  vifible  objefts.  Hieroglyphics  painted  invifible  ob- 

•  jeiiis,  by  analogies  taken  from  the  external  world. 
Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  fome  tracoe 
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of  hieroglypWcal  charaiacrs,  intermixed  with  their 
hiftorical  piftiires,.   But    Egypt  was  the  country,, 
where  this  fort  of  writing  was  moft  ftudied  and 
brought  into  a  regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was 
conveyed  all  the  boafted  wifdom  of  their  priefts^ 
According  to  the  properties  which  they  aicribed 
to  animals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  fup- 
poled  natural  objefts  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched 
upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  •• 
moral  objcfts  ;  and  employed  them  in  their  writing 
for  that  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper  ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wifdom,  by  an 
ant  ;  viftory,  by  a  hawk  ;  a  dutiful  child,    by'  a 
ftork ;  a  mau  univerfally  fhunned,  by  an  eel,  wldch 
they  fuppoled  to  be  found  in  company  with  no 
other    fiih.  Sometimes  they  joined  together   two- 
or  more  of  thefe  hieroglyphical  characters ;  as,  a 
ferpent  with  a  hawk's  head  ;  to  denote  nature^ 
with  God  prefiding  over  it.  But,  as  mafay  of  thofe 
properties  of  obje^fts,  which  they  affumed  for  the^ 
foimdation  of  their  hieroglyphics,    were  merely- 
imaginary,    and  the  allufions  drawn  •from   them 
were  forced  and  ambiguous — aS  the  conjunftion  of 
their  charafters  rendered  them  ftill  more  obfcure^ 
and  muft  have  exprcfled  very  indiftindlly  the   con- 
nexions and  relations  of  things  ;  this  fort  of  writing 
could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical  and  confuted, 
in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  muft  have  been  a  very 
Hnperfeift  vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kind.  V 

It  has  been  imagined,,  that  hieroglyphics  were 
an  invention  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  for  cond^al- 
ing  their  learning  from  common  view  ;  and  thktj, 
upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to 
the  alphabetical  method  of  writing.  But  this  ijs 
certainly  a  miftake.  Hieroglyphics  were,  undoubtV 
edly^  employed,  at  firft,  from  neceffity,  not  from  - 
choice  or  refinement ;  and  would  never  have  been 
thought  of^   if  alphabetical  charaiEtcrs    hadbeea 
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known.  The  nature  of  the  invention  plainly  fhows 
it  tp  have  been  one  of  thofe  grofs  and  rude  ef^ 
fays  towaids  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  ;  in  order  to  extend  far- 
ther the  firft  method  which  they  had  employed, 
of  fimple  piftures,  orreprefcntations  of  vifible  ob- 
jcfts.  Indeed,  in  after-times,  when  alphabetical 
writinjg  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphical  was,  ofcourfe,  fallen  into  difufe,  it  i& 
known,  that  the  pricfts  ftill  employed  the  hiero- 
j,  glyphical  charafters,  as  a  facred  kind  of  wri- 
ting, now  become  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  ferv- 
ing  to  give  an  air  ofmyfteryto  their  learning  and 
p  religion.  In  this  ftatc,  the  Greeks  found hierogly- 
'  phical  writing,  when  they  began  to  have  intcrcourfe 
with  Egypt  ;  and  fome  of  their  writers  miftook 
this  ufe,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the 
caufe  that  had  given  rife  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,   from  piftures  of  vifible 
'iobjefts,    to    hieroglyphics,    or   fymbols  of  things 
.    invifible  ;  from  thefe  latter,   it   advanced,  among 
.  fome  nations,  to  funple  arbitrary  marks  which  ftood 
for  objefts,  though  without  any   refemblance  or 
analogy  to  the  objefts  fignified.  Of  this  nature  was 
the  method  of  writing  praftifed  among  the  Peru- 
vians. They  made  ufe  of  fmall  cords,  of  different 
cnolours  ;  and  by  knots  upon  thefe,  of  various  fizes, 
and  differently   ranged,    they  contrived  figns  for 
giving    inforn^ation,     and     communicating    their 
thoilghts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature,  alfo,  are  the  written  charafters 
which  are  ufed  to  this  day,  throughout  the  great 
empire  of  China.  The  Chinefehave  no  alphabet  of 
\  letters,  or  fimple  founds,  which  compofe  their 
words.  But  €very  fingle  charafter  which  they  ufe 
in  writing,  is  fignificant  of  an  idea  ;  it  is  a  mark 
which  ftandsfor  fome  one  thing  or  objecft.  By  con- 
jTcquence,  the  number  of  thefe  cliai-aftcrs  mull  he 
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imineiife*  It  muft  corrcfpond  to  the  whole  number 
of  objects  or  ideas,  which  they  have  occaiion    to 
cxprefs  ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of  words    . 
which  they  employ  in  (peech :  nay,  it  muft  be  grea- 
ter than  the  niunber  of  words  j  one  word,  by  va* 
rying  the  tone,  with  which  it  is  fpokcn,  may   be  ' 
made  to  fignify  fcveral  different  things.  They  arc 
faid  to  have  feventy  thoufand  of  thofe  written  cha-  C 
rafters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  perfcdion,  is 
the  ftudy  of  a  whole  life  ;  which  fubjc«fts  learning, 
among  them,   to  infinite  difad vantage  ;   and  mull 
Jbave  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  all  fcience. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  thefe  Chinefe  charadlers, 
there  have  been  different  opinions,  and  much  con- 
trovcrfy.  According  to  the  moil  probable  accounts, 
theChinefe  writing  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with 
piftures,  and  hieroglyphical   figures.  Thefe  figures  "* 
being,  Hn  progrefs,  abbreviated    in  their  form,  for 
the  fake  of  writing  thena'eafily,  and  greatly  enlarg- 
ed in  their  nimiber,  palled,    at  length,  into  thofe  ^ 
marks  or  charafters  which' they  now  ufe,  and  which  " 
have  Ipread  thcmfelves  through  fcveral  nations  of 
the  Eafl.  For  we  are  informed,  that  the  Japanefe,  the 
Tonquinefe,  and  the  Corceans,  who  fpeak  different 
languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  China,   ufe,   however,  the    fame  written 
characters  with  them  ;  and,  by  this  means,  corr^ 
pond  intelligibly  with  each  other  in  writing,  though 
ignorant  of  the  language  fpoken  in  their  feveral 
countries  ;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinefe  charac- 
ters are,  like  hieroglyphics,  independent  of  Ian-  , 
guage  ;  are  figns  of  things,  not  of  words.  "^ 

We  have  one  mflance  of  this  fort  of  writing  in 
Europe.  Our  cyphers,  as  they  arc  called,  or  arith- 
metical figures,  I,  2,  3,  4,  Sec.  which  we  have 
derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  figni/icant  marks, 
precilcly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Chinefe  cha- 
xafters.  They  have  no  dependence  on  words  j  but 
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each  figure  denotes  an  objeft  ;  denotes  the  number 
for  which  it  ftands ;  and,  accordingly,  on  being 
prefented  to  the  eye,  is  equally  anderftood  by  all ' 
the  nations  who  have  agreed  hvthc  ufe  of  thcle 
V  cyphers  ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Eng- 
^  lilh,  however  different  the  languages  of  ^ofe  nati- 
ons are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  diffi&rcnt 
names  they  give,  in  their  rcfpeftive  languages,  to- 
each  numerical  cypher.  i 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  noth^ 
ing  has  appeared  which  refemblcs  our  letters,  or 
which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  fenfe  wc  now 
give  to  that  term.  What  wc  have  hitherto  feen, 
were  all  direft  figns  for  things,  and  made  no  ufe 
of  the  medium  of  found,  or  words  ;  either  figns 
by  rcprefentation,  as  the  Mexican  piftures ;  or 
figns  .by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  j 
or  figns  by  ihftitution,  as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the 
Chinefe  ch^rafters,  and  the  Arabian  cyphers. 

At  lepgth,  in  different  nations,  men  became  fcnfi— 
ble  of  the  impcrfedion,  the  ambiguity,  and  the 
tedioufnefs  of  each  of  thcfe  methods  of  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  They  began  to  confider^ 
that  by  employing  figns  which  fliould  ftand  not 
direftly  for  things,  but  for  the  words  which  they 
•  ufed  in  fpeech  for  naming  thefe  tilings,  a  confi- 
dfrable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
flcifted  farther,  that  though  the  number  of  wordst 
in  every  language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the 
number  of  articulate  founds,  v/hich  are  ufed  in  com- 
pofing  thefe  words,  is  comparatively  fmall.  The 
fame  fimplc  founds  are  continually  recumng  and 
repeated  j  and  are  combined  together,  in  various 
ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of  words  which 
we  utter.  They  bethought  themfelves,  therefore, 
of  inventing  figns,  not  for  each  word,  by  it- 
felf,  but  for  each  of  thofe  firaple  founds  wTitch 
w6  employ  in  forming  our  words ;  and  by 
joining  together  a  few  of  thofe  figns,   they  faw 
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that  it  would  be  praAicable  to  exprefs,  in  wri- 
ting, the  whole  combinations  of  founds  wliichour 
words  require. 

The  firft  ftcp,  in  this  new  progrefs,  was  the  irw 
ventionof  an  alphabet  of  fyllables,  which  probably'"'^' 
preceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  letters, 
among  fon>e  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  which  is 
(aid  to  be  retained,  to  this  day,  in  A^thiopia,  and 
ibme  countries  of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  * 
mark,  or  charafter,  for  every  fyllable  in  the  lan- 
guage^ the  number  of  chara<n:ers,  necefFary  to  be 
lifed  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  fmall-* 
cr  compafs  than  tlie  number  of»  words  in  the  lan- 
gua^'  Still,  however,  the  number  of  charafters 
was  great ;  and  muft  have  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  TilJ,  at 
laft,  fome  happy  genius  arofe  ;  and  tracing  the 
ibunds  made  by  the  human  voice,  to  their  moft 
limple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vow- 
els and  confonants  ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of 
thefe  the  figns  which  we  now  call  letters,  taught 
men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  found, 
which  they  employed  in  fpecch.  By  being  reduced 
to  this  fimplicity,  the  art  of  writing  was  brought  to 
its  bigheft  ftate  of  perfeftion  ;  and,  in  this  flatct,'  • 
we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fublime  and 
refined  difcovery,  docs  not  appear.  Concealed  by 
the  darknefs  of  remote  antiquity,  the  great  inventor" 
is  deprived  of  thofe  honours  which  would  flill  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
«nd  learning.  It  appears  from  the  books  which  - 
Mofes  has  written,  that,  among  the  Jews,  and  pro- 
bably among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  in- 
vented prior  to  his  age.  The  univerfal  tradition 
among  the  ancients  is,  that  they  were  firft  imported 
into  Greece  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  j  who,  accor- 
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.  ding  to  the  common  fyftem  of  chronology,  was 
•  cotemporary  with  Joftiua  ;  according  to  fir  Ifaac 
.  Newton's  fyftem,  cotemporary  with  king  David* 
As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  any  art  or  fcience,  though,  by 
means  of  their  extenfive  commerce,  they  propa- 
gated the  difcoveries  made  by  other  nations,  the 
moit  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin 
of  alphabetical  characters,  is,  that  they  took  rife  in 
Egj'pt,  the  firft  civilized  kingdom  of  which  wc 
have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great  fourcc 
of  arts  aud  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  coun- 
-  try,  the  favourite  fhidy  of  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, had  direfted  much  attention  to  the  art 
of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  fymbols, 
and  arbitrary  marks  ;  whence,  at  laft,  they  caught 
the  idea  of  contriving  marks,  not  for  things  merely, 
but  for  founds.  Accordingly,  Plato  (inPhsedo)  ex- 
prefsly  alLributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth, 
the  Egyptian,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
Kcrmes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Greeks.  Cadmus  him- 
felf,  though  he  palfcd  from  Phcenicia  to  Greece, 
yet  is  ailirmed,  by  fevcral  of  the  ancients,  to  have 
been  originally  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt.  Moft  proba- 
'.]bly,  Tvlofcs  carried  with  liim  the  Egyptian  letters 
i.ito  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  there  being  adopted 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that 
onntry,   they  were  tranfmittcd  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet,  which  Cadmus  brought  into 
Grcace,  was  imperfeft,  and  is  faid  to  have  contain- 
ed only  fixteen  letters.  The  reft  were  afterwards 
addpd,  according  as  figns  for  proper  founds  were 
found  to  be  wanting.  It  is  curious  to  obfen'^e,  that 
the  letters,  which  wc  ufe  at  this  day,  can  be  traced 
back  to  this  very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The  Roman 
alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  moft  of 
the  Em'opean  nations,   is  plainly  formed  on  the 
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t^recky  with  ft  few  variations. And  all  learned  men  ot> 
£crvey  that  the  Greek  charaAcrs,  cfpecially  accord-  . 
ing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the 
oldeft  inlcriptions,  liave  a  remarkable  conformity 
•with  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  charafters,  which,  it  -  ■ 
b  agreed,  are  the  fame  with  the  Phoenician,  or  the 
alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  charafters 
from  left  to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and 
Hebrew  manner  of  writing,  and  they  arc  hcarly 
the  fame.  Befides  the  conformity  of  figure,  the 
names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta, 
{;amma,  &c.  and  the  order  in  v/hich  the  letters  are 
arranged,  inaUthe  fcveral  alphabets,  Phcenician, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  fo  much,  as 
amounts  to  a  demonftration,  that  they  were  all  de- 
rived originally  from  the  fame  fource.  An  inven- 
tion fo  uleful  and  fimple,  was  greedily  received 
hy  mankind,  and  propagated  with  (peed  and  facility 
through  many  differeitt  nations. 

The  letters  were,  originally,  written  from  the 
right  hand  towards  the  left  ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary 
t>rdertowhat  we  now  praAife.  This  manner  of 
writing  obtained  among  the  Ailyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Arabians,  and  Hebrews  ;  and,  from  fome  very  old 
infcriptiong,  appears  to  have  obtained  alfo  among  the 
Greeks-  Afterwards,  the  Greeks  adopted  a  new  me- 
thod, writingtheir  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  ^ 
called  boujirophedon  ;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in 
which  oxen  plougK'the  ground.  Of  this,  feveral  Spe- 
cimens ftill  remain  j  particularly,  the  infcription  on 
the  famous  Sigaean  monument ;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legiflator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to 
be  the  conmion  n^ethod  of  writing.  At  length,  the 
motion  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right  being  found 
more  natural  and  commodious,  the  praftice  of  wri- 
ting, in  this  direftion,  prevailed  throughout  all  the 
ijountries  of  Europe. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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Writing  was  long  a  •  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars, 

/  ^nd  tables  of  ftone,  were  firft  employed  for  this  piir- 
pofe,  and  afterwards,  plates  of  the  fofter  metals, 
luch  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became  more 
common,  lighter  and  more  portable  fubftances 
were  employed.  The  leaves   and  the  bark  of  cer- 

-'  tain  trees,  were  ufed  in  fome  countries  ;  and  in ' 
others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
offoft  wax,  on  which  the  impreffion  was  made 
with  a  ftylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the  liides  of 
animals,  properly  prepared,  and  polifhed  into  parch- 
,  ment,  were  tiie  moft  common  materials.  Ourpre- 
fent  method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of 
no  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  century. 
Thus  I  have  given  fome  accomit  of  the  progrefs 

.  of  thefe  two  great  arts,  Ipeech  and  writing  ;  by 
which  men's  thoughts  are  communicated,  and  the 
foundation   laid. for  all  knowledge  and  improve- 

.  ment.  Let  us  conclude  the  fubjeft,  with  compar-' 
i'ng,  in  a  few  words,  Ipoken  language,  and  writ- 
ten language  ;  or  words  uttered  in  our  hearing, ' 
with  words  reprefented  to  the  eye  ;  where  wc 
fliall  find  fcveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  to 
be  balanced  on  both  fides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  fpeech  are, 
that  writing  is  both  a  more  extenfive,  and  a  more 
permanent  method  of  communication.  More  ex- 
tenfive  ;  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  nar- 
row circle  of  thofe  who  hear  our  words,  but, 
by  means  of  written  charafters,  "we  can  fend  oiir 
thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the 
world  ;  wc  can  lift  oar  voice,  fo  as  to  fpeak  ta 
the  moH:  diftant  regions  of  the  earth.  More 
permanent  alfo  ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the 
moft  didant  an;es  ;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  re- 
cording our  Icntiments  to  futurity,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  inftrudive  memory  of  paft  tranC- 
avltions.    It    like  wife    affords    this    advantage     tc> 
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fiich  as  read,    above  fuch  as    hear,  that,  having 
the   written    chara^Slers   before     their   eyes,    they 

.  can  arreft  the  fenlc  of  the  writer.  They  can  paufe^ 
an  J  revolve^  *  and  compare  ^at  their  leifurc,  one 
paflage  with  another  ;  whereas,  the  voice  is  fu-* 
gitive  and  paflTing  ;  you  muft  catch  the  words 
the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lofe  them 
forever. 

But,  although  thefe  be  (b  great  advantages  of 
written  language,  that  fpeech,  without  writing, 
would  have  been  very  inadequate  for  the -inftruc^ 
tion  of  mankind  ;  yet  we  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fpoken  language  has  a  great  fuperiori- 
ty  over  written  language,  in  point  of  energy  or 
force.  The  voice  of  the  living  fpeaker,  makes  an 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  much  ftronger  than  caa 
be  made  by  the  pcrufal  of  any  writing.  The  tones 
of  voice,  the  looks  and  gefture,  which  accom- 
pany difcourie,  and  which  no  writing  can  con- 
vey, render  difcourfe,  when  it  is  well  managed, 

,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expreffive,  than 
the  moft  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and 
geftures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  mind-  They  remove  ambiguities  ; 
they  enforce  impreflions  ;  they  operate  on  us  bv 
means  of  fympathy,  which  is  one  of  tl^  moTt 
powerful  inftruments  of  perfuafion.  Our  fymi>athy 
5s  always  awakened  more  by  hearing  the  fpeaker^ 
than  by  reading  his  works  ixi  our  clofet.  Hence, 
though  writing  may  anlwer  the.purpofes  of  mer^ 
inftrudion,  yet  all  the  great  and  high  elForts  of 
eloquence  muft  be  made,  by  means  of  Ipoken^ 
not  of  written  language.  ,  *  / 


/ 
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TRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 


AFTER  having  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  language,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  its 
ftrufture,  or  of  genei^al  grammar.  The  ftmfturc 
of  language  is  extremely  artificial  ;  and  there  arc 
few  fciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  . 
logic  is  employed,  than  in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to 
be  flighted  by  fuperficiai  thinkers,  as  belonging  to 
thofe  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  incuU 
cnted  upon  us  in  our  earlieft  yonth.  But  what  was 
then  inculcated,  before  we  could  comprehend  it$ 
principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our  ihidy  ia 
maturer  years  j  and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  muil  be 
attributed  many  of  tliofe  fundamental  defe<5lswfaicli 
appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philofophical  ac*- 
curacy  on  the  principles  of  general  grammar  ;  aod^ 
what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  fewer  ftill  have 
thought  of  applying  thofe  principles  to  the  £ngli(h 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been 
an  objeA  of  attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious 
writers  of  that  nation,  who  have  confideredits  con- 
llru&ion,  and  determined  its  propriety  with  great 
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accuracy,  the  genius  and  granunar  of  the  En^ Hfh, 
to  the  reproach  of  the  country,  have  not  been 
iludied  Math  equal  care,  or  afcertained  with  the 
lame  preciflon.  Attenipts  have  been  made,  indeed,  | 
of  late,  towards  fupplying  this  defed:  ;  and  fomc 
mblc  writers  have  entered^  on  the  fubjcct  ;  but 
)D  uch  remains  yet  to  be  done » 

I  do  not  propofe  to  give  any  fyftem,  either  of 
granunar  in  general,  or  of  Englifti  grammar  in 
particular.  A  minute  difcuilion  of  the  niceties  of 
language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other 
obje^Sls,  which  demand  our  attention  in  this  courfc 
of  leftures.  But  I  propofe  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  chief  principles  relating  to  this  fubjcft  in  obicr* 
vatioos  on  the  feveral  parts,  of  which  fpeech  or 
language  is  compofed  ;  remarking,  as  I  go  along, 
the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  ' 
I  ihall  make  fome  more  particular  remarks  on  the  ' 
genius  of  the  Englilh  language  - 
,  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  the  divifioh 
of  the  fcveral  parts  of  i^peech.  The  efTential  parts 
©f  {peech  are  the  fame  in  all  languages.  There  muft 
always  be  fome  words  which  denote  the  names  of 
obje^s,  or  mark  the  fubjcft  of  difcourle  ;  other 
words,  which  denote  the  qualities  of  thofe  oHjeds, 
and  e3q)rcfs  what  we  affu-m  concerning  them; 
mod  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
tnd  relations*  Hence,  fubftantives,  pronouns,  ad- 
Jeeves,  verbs,  prepofitions,  and  conjunftions,  muA 
neceflarily  be  found  in  all  languages.  The  moft 
fimple  and  comprehcnfive  divifion  of  the  parts  of 
ipeech  is,  into  fubftantives,  attributives,  and  con- 
ncAives**  Subftantives  are  all  the  words  which 

•  Qiiintilian  informs  us,  that  this  'vras  the  moft  ancient 
diviiiotu  "  Tur*  ▼idebit  quot  &  quae  fant  partes  oration  is. 
Qtsanqnam  dc  nnfeero  parum  convenit,  Vetcrcs  cnim,  quon:m 
foerant  Ariilotdcs  atque  Thcodidlea,  verba  modo^  &  nomina, 
l^co&vindiiones  tradidcniBt.  Videlicet,  ^uod  in  verbis  vifl| 
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^xprefs  the  names  of  objefts^  or  the  fiibjeas  of  dilV 
courfe  ;  attributives  are  all  the  words  which  exprcli 
any  attribute,  property,  or  adion  of  the  former  ; 
-conneAives  are  what  exprefs  the  connexions,  relati-^ 
ons,  and  dependencies,  which  take  place  among 
.them .  The  common  grammatical  divifion  of  fpeech 
into  eight  parts,  nouns^  pronouns,  verbs,  participles^ 
adverbs,  prepofitions,  interjeftions,  and  conjunfti- 
ons  ;  is  not  very  logical,  as  might  be  eafily  fhown ; 
as  it  comprehends,  under  the  general  term  of 
nouns,  both  fubftantives  and  adje^^ives,  which  arc 
parts  of  fpeech  generically  and  eflentially  diftindl  j 
while  it  makes  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech  of  par- 
ticiples, which  are  no  other  than  verbal  adjedives. 
However,  as  thefe  are  the  terms  to  which  our  ears 
h^ve  been  moft  familiarifed,'a«d,  as  an  exad);  logical 
i^livifion  is  of  no  great  confequence  to  our  prefent 
parpofe,  it  will  be  better  to  make  ufe  of  thefc 
known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  confide-* 
ration  of  fubftantive  nouns,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  grammar,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the 
moft  ancient  part  of  fpeech.  For,  affiiredly,  as  foon 
as  men  had  got  beyond  fimple  interjeftions,  or  ex- 
clamations of  paflion,  and  began  to  communicate 
themfelves  by  difcourfe,  they  would  be  under  a 
neceflity  of  affigning  names  to  the  objc£b  they  faw 
around  them. ;  which,  in  grammatical  language,  is 
called  the   invention  of  fubftantive   nouns*.  And 

fennoTiis,  innominibiismatcriam  (qaia  alternin  efl:  quod  loqni- 
niiir,  alferuin  dequo  loquimiir),  in  con vincfHonibui  autem  com- 
plcT;um  eorum  efle  judicarunt ;  qxias  conjunc'lioncs  a  plerifqac 
dicT  (cio  ;  fed  hnsc  videtur,  ex  ovfiifffiv  ma^^is,  propria  tranflatio. 
Paulatim  a  philofophicis  ac  maxime  a  ftoicis,  aii<ftus  eft  nume^ 
ruft ;  ac  priniinn  convinAionibus  artjculi  adjccfli  ;  poft  prcpofi- 
tiones ;  xiominibusy  appellatio,  deinde  pronomen ;  demde 
niiftum  vcrbo  parcicipium ; .  ipiis  verbis,  advcrbia."  Lib.  I. 
cap.  IV. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  alTcrt,  tliat,  aniong  all  nations,  the  fivtk 
inrcntcd  words  were  iimple  and  regular  ftbftantivc  ncnms  : 
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hcrCj  at  our  firft  letting  out,  fbmewhat  curious  oc«* 
curs.  The  individual  objeds  whiqh  furround  us, 
are  infinite  in  number.  A  favage,  wherctiLT  he  look- 
ed, beheld  forefts  and  trees.  To  give  feparatc 
names  to  every  one  of  thofe  trees,  would  have  been 
an  endlefs  and  impradicable  Undertaking.  His  firfl 
objeft  was,  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,: 
whofe  fruit  relieved  his  hunger,,  or  whofe  (hade* 
protefted  him  from  the  fun-  But  obferving,  that 
though  otlier  trees  were  diilinguifhed  fron\this  by- 
peculiar  qualities  of  fize  or  appearance,  yet,  that 
they  alfo  agreed  and  refembled  one  another,  ia 
certain  common  qualities,  fuch  as  ipringing  from  a 
root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves  j  he  formed 

Nothing  is  more  dlfHcult,  than  to  afcertain  the  precife  flepft 
by  ^vbichmen  proceeded  in  the  foriwatlon  oflanguage.  Names 
for  objeifb  mnft,  doubtlefs,  have  an  fen  in  the  moft  early  Aa« 
gesoffpeech.  But  it  is  probable^  as  the  learned  author  of  the 
treatife^  On  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  language^  has  fhown,  (vol. 
1.  p.  gyi.  5^5-)>  ^^^^i  among  icvcral  favage  tribes,  {bme  of 
the  firft  articulate  founds  that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole 
fentence  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  objcdt ;  convey. 
vck%  ibme  information,  or  exprefling  fome  defires  or  fears,  fuit- 
c<fto  the  circumftances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  re* 
lating  to  the  buflnefi  they  had  moft:  frequent  occafion  to  carry 
on  ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  IVvclling,  &c.  Many  of 
their  firft  words,  it  is  Ukewife  probable,  were  not  fimple  fub- 
ftantWe  nouns,  but  fubflantives,  accompanied  with  fome  of 
thofe  attributes,  in  conjuBiflion  with  which  they  were  moll 
frequently  accuftomed  to  behold  them  :  as,  the  great  bear, 
the  little  hut,  the  wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c.  Of  all 
which,  the  author  protluces  inftances  from  feveral  of  the  Ame- 
rican languages  :  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  fuitable  to  the  naru* 
ral  courfe  ofthc  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  beoia 
with  particulars  the  moft  obvious  to  fenfe,  and  to  proceed, 
from  thefe^  to  more  general  expreflions.  He  likewife  obferves, 
that  the  word ft,of  thofe  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  bcina:, 
as  we  might  fuppofc  them,  rude  and  iliort,  and  crowded  with 
eonfonants  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  mcfl  part,  long 
words  and  full  of  vowels.  This  is  the  confequence  of  their  be- 
ing formed  upon  the  natural  founds  which  the  voice  utters 
with  moft  eafe,  a  little  varied  and  diftingui(hed  by  articulation  : 
and  he  (hows  this  to  hold,  in  favft^  amoiijr  mod  ofthc  baibaroug 
^^ngnages  which  aic  known. 
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ui  his  mind,  Tome  general  idea  of  thofe  commoa 
qualities,  and  ranging  all  thatpoflcfled  them  under 
one  clafs  of^objefts,  he  called  that  whole  clafs,  m- 
tree.  Longer  experience  taught  him  to  fubdivide 
this  genus  into  the  feveral  ipecies,  of  oalt,  piae, 
kfh,  and  the  reft,  according  as  his  obfervation  ex- 
tended to  the  feveral  qualities  in  which  thcfe  trea^ 
ltgr:;ed  or  diftcred. 

But,  ftill,  he  made  ufe  only  of  general  terms  in 
fpeech.  For  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  alh,  were 
names  of  whole  clallcs  of  objeds  ;  each  of  which 
included  an  immenfc  number  of  undiftinguifhed  in* 
dividuals.  Here  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the 
formation  of  abftraft  or  general  conceptions,  isfup«^ 
poled  to  be  a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind  j  fuch 
concei^tions  muft  hive  entered  into  the  very  firft 
formation  ox  language.  For  if  we  except  only  the- 
proper  names   of  perfons,   fuch  as   Cefar,  John, 
Peter,  all  the  other  fubftantive  nouiis,  which  we 
employ  indifcourfe,  are  the  names,  not  of  individu- 
al objefts,  but  of  very  extenfive  genera,  or  ipecies^ 
ofobjefts  ;  as,  man,  lion,  houfe,  river,   &c.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  this  invention  of 
general,   or  abftraft  terms,  requii-es  any  great  ca&* 
ertion  of  metaphyfical  capacity  ;    for,   by  what* 
ever  fteps  the  mind  proceeds  in  it,    it  is  certain, 
that,  when  men  have  once  obferved  refemblances 
among  objcfts,  they  are  natiu-ally  inclined  to  call  all 
thofe  which  refemble  one  another,  by  one  common 
name  ;  and  of  courfe  to  clafs  them  under  one  ipe* 
cies.  Wc  may  daily  obfcrvethis  pra<flifed  by  chiK 
dren,  in  their  firft  attempts  towards  acquiring  lan- 
guage- 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  al 
I  have  defcribed,  the  notification,  which  it  made 
of  objeAs,  was  ftill  very  impcrfeft  :  for,  when  one 
mentioned  to  another,  in  difcourfe,  any  fubftantive 
poun  J  fuch  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  te 
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he  knoMrn  which  maD^  which  lion,  or  which  treey 
be  meanty  among  the  many   comprehended  under 
one    nanle  ?    Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  ufeful  contrivance  for  Ipecifying  the  indivi**  • 
dual  objeft  intended^    by  means  of  that  part  of, 
fpecch  called  the  article. 

.  The  force  of  the  article  confifts,  in  pointing,  of. 
fingling  ottt  from  the- common  mais,  the  individual 
of  which  ^e  mean  to  ipeak%  In  EngliQi,  we  hav^ 
two  articles,  a  and  t/ic' ;  a  is  more  general  and  mi'* 
limited  ;  the  more  definite  and  ipeciah  A  is  muclv 
the  fame  with  one  j. and  marks  only  any  one  indivi-. 
daalof  afpecies;  that  individual  being  either  un- 
known, or  left  undetermined  J  as,  a  lion,  a  king* 
The^  which  pofleiTes  more  properly  the  force  of 
the  article,  aXcertains  fome  known  or  determined, 
individual  of  the  fpecies  ;  as  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  Vords  of  great  ufe  in  fpeech.   In 
fome  languages,  however,  they  are  not  found.  TJi©: 
Greeks  have  but  -one  article,  «,  li,  r»,  which  anfwers' 
to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  t/ie.    'J'hcy  hayO- 
no  word  which  anfwers  to  our  article  a  ;  but  they 
fupply   its  place  by  the  abfcnce  of  their  article  : 
Thi^s,  B#<iAii^  fignifies,  a  king ;  •  Bmnxui),  the  king. 
The  Latins  have  n.o,article.  In  tlie  room  of  it,  they 
employ  pronouns,  as,   hie,  ille,.  ifte,  for.  pointing, 
out  the  objefts    which  they   want»  to  diftinguilh, . 
"  Nofter  fermo,"  fays  Quintilian,  .  ^*  articulqs  notk 
defiderat,  ideoque  in   alias  partes  orationis  fpar-^ 
guntur."  This,  however,  appears  to  me  a  dcfeft 
in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  as  articles  contribute  mucl^^T 
to  the  clcarnefs  andprecifion  of  language. 

i  In  order  to  illuffaate  this,  remark,  what  difference 
there  is  in  the  mea'iing  of  the  following  expreffionft> 
in  Englilh,  deperftiing  wholly  on  the  different  em-T 
ploymcnt  of  the  articles  :  "  The  fon  of  a  king—*; 
The  fon  of  the  king— A  fon  of  the  king's."  Each. 
of  thcfe  three  phrafes  has  an  entirely  different  mean-*: 
Vol.  L  S 
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ing)  which  I  need  not  explainybecaufeaay  one  who 
underftands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly  at 
firft  hearing,  through  the  different  application  of 
the  articles,  a  aftd  i&e.  Wheretfs,  in  Latin,  *^  filius 
regis,''  is  wholly  undetermined  ;  and  to  e:^Iaiay  in 
which  of  thefe  three  fenfes  it  is  to  be  underfiood^ 
fork  may  be,^  any  of  them,  a  circnmlocution  of 
itveral  word6  iiviSift  be  ufed.^  In  the  fame  maimer^ 
*^  are  yon  a  kkig  ^  are  yott  the  king  ?"  arc  que& 
tidtis  of  q^ite  feparate  import ;  which,  howarvcr, 
are  corifoandted  together  in  the  Latin  phrafc,  '^  cibe. 
to  rex  ?'*  "  Thou  art  a  man,'*  isu:  very  general  and 
hlrmlefs  pofition  ;  but,  **  thou  att  the  man,'*  is  an 
a&rtion,  capable^  wfe  know^  of  ftriking  terror  and 
remorfe  into  the  hearts  Thefe  obfcrvations  iUu& 
trate  the  force  and  impoi^alnce  of  articles  :  and, 
at  the*  fametkmr,  I  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opportii% 
ifity  of  fkowiftg  the  advantages  of  our  own  Ian* 
guage. 

'-  -Beiides-  tWd  quality  of  being  particularifed  by 
tht  articles  three  affections  belong  ^o  fubftaative 
liouns,  nuinber,  gendei',  and  cafe,  whkh  require. 
<»nr  coAfideration-. 

•  Number  diftinguifhes  them  its  one,  ar  many,  of 
the  lame  kind,  called  the  (ingular  and  plural ;  a  dii^ 
tki<f):ioa  foufid  in  all  languages,  and  which  muft,  in- 
deed, have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of  Ian- 
g^iage  I  as  there 'were  few  things  which  men  bad 
more  freqiient  occafion  to  exprefei  than  the  diifer-^ 
©nee  between  t3ne  and  many.  For  the  greater  facili-* 
tyof  cxprefling  it,  it  ha&,  in  all  languages,  beeo 
marked  by  fome  variation  made  upon  the  fubftan** 
live  noun  ;  as  we  fee,  in  Engliih,  our  plural  is 
oonmionly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S» 
In  the  Hebrew-,  Greek,  and  fbme  other  ancient  lan- 
guages, we  find,  not  dnFy  a  plural,  but  a  dual  num-* 
bei" ;  the  rife  of  which  may  very  naturally  be 
a^ceounted  for,  froM  feparate  terms  of  numbering 
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act  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and  many^ 
bein^  all,  or,  at  leaft,  the  chief  numeral  diftm£ti« 
onsivhichmen,  at  firft,  had  any  occafion  to  take 
90tioe  c£» 

Gender  i$  an  affedion  of  fubfiantive  nonn?, 
4irhidi  will  lead  us  into  more  diicitflion  than  num- 
-bcr.  Gender  being  founded  on  the  diftinAioh 
mf  the  two  fexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper 
I  lenlb,  it  can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  liv-* 
I  mg  creaftures,  which  admit  the  dillinAion  of  male 
ai]ui  female  ;  and,  ti^refore,  can  be  ranged  under 
the  mafcaline  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  fub- 
fiantive  nouns  ought  to  belong,  to  what  gram- 
tnariahs  call,  the  neuter  gender,  which  is  meant 
to  imply  the  negation  of  cither  lex.  But,  with  re- 
fycSt  to  this  diftribution,  fomewhat  Angular  hath 
obtained  in  the  ftruAure  of  language.  'For,  in, 
cotrefpondence  to  that  diftinftion  of  male  and 
Icmale  icx,  which  runs  through  all  the  clailes  of* 
animals,  men  have,  in  moft  languages,  ranked  a 
great  number  of  inanimate  objects  alfo,  under  the 
like  diftin<£tions  of  mafculine  and  feminine.  Thus. 
we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues^ 
GUuHus^  a  fword,  for  faiftance,  is  mafculine;  Ja^ 
gitta^  an  arrow,  is  feminine  ;  and  this  affignation  of 
&X  to  inanimate  obje&s,  this  diftinftion  of  them 
mto  mafculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entu-eiy  capricious ;  derived  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple ^an  the  cafual  ftrufture  of  the  langua^f 
which  refers  ta  a  certain  gender,  words  of  a 
certain  termination.  In  tha  Greek  and  Latin ^ 
however,  aH  inanimate  dbjefts  are  not  diflributed 
into  mafculine  and  feminine ;  but  many  of  them 
are  alio  clailed,  where  all  oftiiem  ought  to  have 
,  beeOf  tmder  the  neuter  ^ndeii  ^  as,  tempiumy  a 
church  ;  Jedxle^  a  feat* 

But  tW  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongue^ 
ififfers^  in  this  rcfped^  from  the  Greek  an4Latin> 
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In  the  Frtnch  and  Italian,  from  whatever  canfe 
it  has  happened,  To  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gender 
is  wholl]r  unknown,  and  that  all  their  names  of 
inanimate  objedts  are  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  living  creatures  ;  and  diftributed,  without  ex- 
ception, into  mafculine  and  feminine.  The  Frcndi 
have  two  articles,  the  mafculine  le^  and  the  femininfe 
ia  ;  and  one  or  other  of  thefe  is  prefixed  to  aU. 
fubdantivc  nouns  in  the  language,  to  denote  their 
gender.  The  Italians  make  the  fame  univerfdi 
•life  of  their  articles  //  and  loy  for  the  mafculine  j 
and  la  for  the  feminine* 

In  the  Engliih  language,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  obtains  a  peculiarity  quite  oppofite.  In  the 
French  and  Italian,  there  is  no  neuter  gender."  Ift 
the  Englifh,  when  we  u(e  common  difcourfe,  all 
iubftantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  cnea^ 
tures,  are  neuter,  without  exception.  He^/he^  andi^ 
cirethe  marks  of  the  three  genders  ;  and  we  always 
%ife  ity  in  fpeaking  of  any  objeft  where  there  is  no 
icx,  or  where  the  fex  is  not  known.  The  EnglHfa 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  world 
^except  the  Chinefe,  which  is  faid  to  agree  with  it 
in  this  particular) ,  where  the  diflin Aion  of  gender 
is  properly  and  philofophically  applied  in  the  uft 
K)f  words,  and  confined^  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark 
the  real  diftin£kions  of  male  and  female.  '  .1  * 

Hence  arifes  a  very  great  and  fignal  advantage  of 
the  £ngli(h  tongue^  which  it  is  of  coniequence 
to  remark**  Though  in  common  difcourfe,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  we  employ  only  the  pro«r 
per  and  literal  diftinftion  of  fexes  j  jxt  the  genius 
of  the  language  permits  us,  whenever  it  will  acid 
beauty  to  oiu*  difcourfe,  to  make  the  names  of .  ipib* 
nimatc  objeiils  mafculine  or  feminine  in  amctapfaio^ 

♦  The  following:  obfcr^ations  on  the  pietaphorical  ufc  ojf 

fenders,  in  the  Engliih  language,  are  taken  fiom  mr.  Hartis^ 
IcrmeSk  »  -  ^  •  •  / 
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rical  fenfe  ;  and  when  wc  do  fo,  we  arc  underftood 
to  quit  the  literal  ftyle,  and  to  ufe  one  of  the  figures 
of  difcourfe* 

For  iofbance  ;  if  I  am  fpeaking  of  virtue,  in  the 
courfe  of  ordinary  converfation,  or  of  ftrid  reafon- 
ing,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  fex  or  gender  ;  I  fay^ 
^'  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  or,  it  is  the  law  of  our 
jiature/'  But  if  I  choofe  to  rife  into  a  higher  tone; 
tf  I  leek  to  entbellifli  and  animate  my  difcourfe,  I 
give  a  fex  to  virtue;  I  fay,  ''She  defcends  from 
Heaven  ;"  ''  ftie  alone  confers  true  honour  upon 
man  ;'*  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards/' 
JBy  this  means,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our 
ftyle  at  pleafure.  By  making  a  very  flight  altera- 
tion, we  can  perfonify  any  objeft  that  we  choofe 
to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of 
manner,  we  give  warning,  that  we  arc  paffing  from 
the  ftri&  and  logical,  to  the  ornamented  and  rheto* 
rical  flyle. 

This  is  an  advantage,  which,  not  only  every  poet^ 
but  every  good  writer  and  fpeaker  in  profc  is,  oil 
many  occaiions,.glad  to  lay  hold  of,  and  improve  : 
/and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue  ;  no 
other  language  pofFeflcs  it.  For,  in  other  languages, 
every  w^ord  has  one  fixed  gender,  mafculine,  femi- 
nine, or  neuter,  which  can,  upon  no  occafion,  be 
changed  ;  a^^nt  for  inftance,  in  Greek — virtus  in 
Latin — and  la  virtu  in  French — are  uniformly  femi- 
•mne.  She  muft  always  be  the  pronoun  anlwering  to 
•the  word,  whether  you  be  writing  in  poetry  or 
prole,  whether  you  be  ufing  the  ftyle  of  reafon- 
ing,  or  that  of  declamation  :  whereas,  in  Englilh, 
we  can  cither  exprefs  ourfelves  with  the  philofophi- 
cdi  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inani- 
'ttate  ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  transforming 
them  into  perfons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  ftyle  of 
jioctry,  and,  when  it  is  prc^r,  we  enliven  profe* 
•  It  de&rves  to  be  fu):tber  remarked^  on  this  fub* 
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jeA,  that)  when  wc  employ  that  liberty  which  our 
language  allows,  of  afcribing  fex  to  a^y  inanimmte 
objcft,  wc  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  makr- 

"  ing  it  of  what  gender  we  pleafe,  n^aiculine  or  iemi-^ 
nine  ;  but  are,  in  general,  fubjcfted  to  fome  rule  of 
gender,  which  the  currency  of  language  has  fixed 
to  that  objeA.  The  foundation  of  that  rule  » 
imagined,  by  mr.  Harris,  in  his.  ^^  philoibphlcat 
cqquiry,  into  the  principlet  of  granunar,''  to  be 
laid  in  a  certain  diftant  reiemblance^  or  analogyv 
to  the  natural  difiinAion  of  the  two  fe^es* 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the 
mafcuUne  gender  to  thofe  fubAantive  nouns  ufed 

I  figuratively,  which  are  confpicuous  for  the  attri- 
butes of  imparting,  or  communicating  ;  which  are 

,  by  nature  ifarong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or 
evil ;  or  which  have  a  claim  to  fome  eminence^ 
whether  laudable  or  not.  Thofe  again,  he  imagines 
to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  confpicu- 
ous for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing 
forth  ;  which  have  more  of  the  paflive  in  their 

^  nature,  than  the  adive  ;  which  are  peculiarly  beau«> 
tiful,  or  amiable  ;  or  which  have  refpeA  to  fucii 
exceiTes  as  are  rather  feminine  than  mafculine.  Upon 
thefe  principles,  he  takes  notice,  that  the  fun  is  a^ 
ways  put  in  the  mafculine  gender  with  us  ;  the 

'  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  ot 
the  fan's  light.  The  earth  is,  univerfally,  feminine. 
A  (hip,  a  country,  a  city,  are  likewife  made  fe- 
minine, as  receivers,  or  containers.  God,  fai  all  lan^ 
gua^es,  is  mafculine.  Time^  we  nmke  mafculine, 
on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy  ;  virtue,  feminine, 
from  its  beauty,  and  its  being  the  objeift  of  love. 
Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Harris  imagines, 
that  the  reafons  which  determine  the  gender  of 
fuch  capital  words  as  thefe,  hold  in  mofl  other 
languages,  as  well  as  the  Englifh;  This,  however, 
spears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circumftunoes^  which 
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icemcailud  to  us,  becauie  wccannot  rtducethem  ta 
pcittciples^  moft,  nnqueftionably,  have  infixrenced 
tke  .origiiial  fonnation  of  langaages ;  and  in  no  ar- 
ticle whatever  does  language  appear  to  have  beeor 
more  capricious,  aud  to  have  proceeded  lefs  accor^ 
I  d&g  to  fised  rule,  than  in  the  impofition  of  gender  -  ^ 
I  upon  thhigs  inanimate  ;  efpecialiy  among  fuch  tiati^ 
I  dm  as  have  applied  the  diftinftion^of  malculine  and 
I  fkmixune  to  all  fuhftantivenotins. 
I  Havmg  difcufied  gender^  I  proceed,  next,  to  an-» 
Dfcher  rdmarkable  pecaliarity  of  fubftantive  noun&, 
I  which,  in  the  ftylie  of  grammar,  is  called  their  de-^* 
I    cie»(ion  bf  caiiiis.  Let  us,  firft,  confider  what  cafe^'  .  * 

figmfy.   In  order  to  underfbrnd  this,  it  is  neceiTary* 
;    to  ofaficrve^tfaat,  after  men  had  given  names  to  ex-^ 
ternal  ol:^£ks,  had  particulariied  them  by  means  of' 
the  article,  and  diftinguifhed  them  by  number  and^ 
]geader,  fiill  tiieir  language  remained  extremely  im^ 
perfeA,  t31  they  had  devifed  Tome  method  of  ex-** 
preffing  the  relations  whkh  thcfe  objeds  bore,  one 
tttwar&  amyther.  They  would  find  it  of  little  ufe* 
to  have  a. name  for  man,  Kon,  tree^  river,  without 
I     being  able,  at  the  fame  time,  to  lignify  how  thcfe 
'     (faood  with  relpeftto  each  other  ;  whether,  as  ap- 
proaching to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and  the' 
IflLe.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objeAs  bear  to 
(Hie  another,  are  immenfely  numerous  ;  and  there* 
fore,  to  devife  names  for  them  all,  muft  have  been 
among  tlie  laft  and  moil:  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  moft  early  periods,   it  was 
dl>ibh3tely  neceflary  to  exprefs,   in  fome  way  or 
oAer,  fuch  relations  as  were  moft  impwtant,  and  as 
occurred  moft  frequently  in  common  fpeech.  Hence  * 
tipe  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cafes  of  nouns, 
which  exprefs  the  noun  itfelf,  together  with  thofe 
relations,  of^  to^  from^  with^  and  by  ;  the  relations^ 
which  we  have  themoft  frequent  occafion  to  men- 
tion. The  proper  idea,  then,  of  cafes  in  declen-' 
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Con,  is  no  other  than  ancxpreffioh^f  th^  flatr,  or 
-^  relation,  which  one  objeA  bears  to  another,  4^Mit-* 
cd  byfome  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that. 
objc^ft  ;  moft  commonly  in  the  final  letters,   and* 
by  ibme  languages,  in  the  initial. 

All  languages,   however,  do  not  agree   in'  thifl 
.  mode  of  expreffion.    The  Greek,  Latin<,  and  fevc-». 
ral  other  languages,  ufe^  declenfion.  The  Engiifli^ 
-  *  French,  and   Italian,  da  not  ;  or,  at  moft,  iifc  it 
very  imperfe£Hy.     In   place  of  the  variations  of 
cafes^  the  modern  tongues  exprefe  the  relations  of 
objefts,  by  means  of  the  words  called  prepofitions,. 
which  denote  thoie  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name* 
of  the  objeA.  Englifli  nouns  have  no  cafe  .what*: 
ever,  except  a  fort  of  genitive,  commonly  formed 
by  the  addition   of  the  letter  /  to   the  noun  ;   as 
when   we  fay   "  Drydcn's  poems,''  meaning  thci 
poems  of  Dryden.  Our  perfonal  pronouns  have  alio* 
a  cafe,  which  anfwers  to  the  accufative  of  the  La*- 
tin,   /  me^ — /i^^   him^ — who^    whom.   There  is  no- 
tliing,  then,  or  at  Icaft  very  little,  in  the  grammar 
of  our  language,  which  correJ[ponds  to  declenfion' 
in  the  ancient  languages. 

.  Two  queftions,  relpe£ling  this  fubjeft,  may  be 
put.  :Fir{l,  which  of  thcfe  methods  of  e.xprefling 
relations,  whether  that  by  declenfion,  or  that,  by 
prepoiitions,  was  the  mod  ancient  ufage  in  lajv* 
guage  ?  And  next,  which  of  them  has  the  beft  effijft  t 
Both  methods,  it  is  plain,  are  the  fame  as  to.  the 
fenfe,  and  differ  only  in  form.  For  the  fignificancy 
of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  been  al- 
tered, though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  with- 
out cafes,  provided  they  had  employed  prepofitions  ; 
and  though,  to  exprefi  a  difciple  of  Plato,  they 
had  (aid,  ^'  difcipulus  de  Plato,''  like  the  modern 
Italians,  in  place  of  "  difcipulus  Platonis." 
.  Now,  with  refpeft  to  the  antiquity  of  cafes,  al- 
though  they  may,  on  firfl  view,  'feem  tp^  conftitutc^ 
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a  more  artificid  method  than  the  other,  of  denoting 
relations,  yet  there  are  ftrong  reafons  for  thinking 
that  this  was  the  earlieft  method  praftifed  by  men. 
We  find,   in  faft,   that   declenfions  and  caics  arc 
ufed  in  moil  of  what  are  called  the  mother  tongues, 
or  original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and 
I     Latin*  And  a  very  natural  and  fatisfying  account 
can  be  given  why  this  ufage  fhould  have  early  ob- 
tained. Relations  are  the  m<yi  abftrad  and  meta-* 
1     ph3riical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have   occaHon  to 
fDrm,  when  they  are  confidered  by  themfelves,  and 
leparated  from  the  related  objcft.  It  would  puzzle 
any  man,  as  has  been  well  oblervcd  by  an  author  on 
this  fubjeft,  to  give  a  diftindt  account  of  what  is 
I     meant  by  fuch  a  word  as  of^  or  fromy  when  it  ftands 
'     by  itfelf,  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included 
under  it.    The  firft  rude  inventors   of  language,. 
therefore,  would  not,  for  a  long  while,  arrive  at 
fuch  general  terms.   In  place  of  confidering^any 
relation  in  the  abftraft,  and  deviling  a  name  for  it,, 
they  would  much  more  eafily  conceive  it  in-  con- 
junction with  a  particular  objeft  ;  and  they  would 
cxpreft  their  conceptions  of  It,  by  varying  the  name 
I     of  that  obje^St  through  all  the  different  cafes;   Ac- 
[     minis  ^  of  a  man;  homini^  to  a  man  ^homine^  with 
a  man,  &c. 

But,  though  this  method  of  declenfion  was,  pro- 
bably, the  only  method  which  m6n  employed,  at 
firft,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in  progrefs  of  time, 
many  other  relations  being  obferved,  befides  thofe 
which  are  fignificd  by  the  cales  of  nouns,  and  men 
alfo  becoming  more  capable  of  general  and  meta- 
phyfical  ideas,  feparate  names  were  gradually  invent- 
ed for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  forming- 
that  part  of  fpeech  which  we  now  call  prepofitions, 
Prepofitions  being  once  introduced,  they  were 
found  to  be  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  of  cales, 
by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  of  the  uoun. 
Vol.  I.  T 
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Hence,  it  came  to  pafs,  that,  as  nations  were  intrr-^ 
mixed  by  migrations  abd  conqucfts,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  learn,  and  adopt  the  languages  of  one  ano*- 
ther,  prepofitions  fupplanted  the  the  uie  of  ca&s  and 
declendons.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  mftance^ 
ipning  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  eafy* 
and  iimple,  by  the  Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate, 
a  few  prepofitions  to  the  nominative  of  every  noun^ 
and  to  fay  di  Roma^  al  Roma^  di  Cart/irgo^  ai'Cartha^* 
go^  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminati- 
ons, Rom^y  Romam^  Carthaginisy  Carthaginem^ 
which  the  ufc  of  declenfions  required  in  the  ancient 
nouns.  By  this  progrefe  we  can  give  a  natural  ac-* 
^  count,  how  nouns,  in  our  nwdern  tongues,  como 
to  be  fo  void  of  declenfion  :  a  progrefs  which,  is 
fuUyilluftratcdin  dr.  Adam  Smith's  ingenious  dil^ 
fcrtation  on  the  formation  of  languages. • 

With  regard  to  the  other  queftion  on  this  fiibjeA, 
Which  of  thefe  two  methods  is  of  the  greater  utility 

•  and  beauty  ?  we  ftiall  find  advantages  and  diladvan^ 
.  tages  to  be  balanced  on   both  fides*  There  is   na 

doubt,  tliat,  by  aboliftiing  cafes,  we  have  rendened 
the  ftruAure  of  modern  languages  more  fimple« 
We  have  difembarrcffed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which 
arofe  from  the  different  forms  of  declenfion,  of 
which  the*  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five  ;  and 
from  all  the  irregularities  in  thefe  feveral  declenfi- 
ons. W^e  have  thereby  rendered  our  languages 
more  eafy  to  be  acquired,  and  lefs  fubjeft.  to  the 
perplexity  of  rules.  But,  though  the  fimplicity  and 
cafe  of  language  be  great  and  eftimable  advantages^ 
yet  there  are  alfo  fuch  difadvantages  attending  tiic 
modern  method,  as  leave  the  balance,  09  the 
whole,  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  fide  of 

•  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  by  our  conftant  ufe  of  prey 
pofitions  for  expreffing  the  relations  of  things,  w« 
liave  filled  language  with  a  multitude  of  thofe  litti* 
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^RTords,  which  arc  eternally  occurring  in  every  fen- 
tence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encum* 
tered  ipeech,  by  an  addition  of  terms  ;  and  by  ren* 
dering  it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its  force, 
fa  the  fecond  place,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the 
(bund  of  language  lefs  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  de- 
priving it  of  Ihit  variety  and  fweetncfs,  which 
troSt  from  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change  of 
lerminations,  occafioned  by  the  cafes  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  moft  mate- 
rial difadvantagc  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cafes, 
and  by  a  fimilar  alteration,  of  which  I  am  to  fpeak' 
in  the  next  lefturc,  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  we 
have  deprived  ourfelves  of  that  liberty  of  tranf- 
podtion  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the 
ancient  languages  enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  obferved, 
the  different  terminations  produced  by  declenfion 
and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the  reference  of  the 
feveral  woi-ds  of  a  f cntence  to  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  juxtapofition  ;  fufFered  them  to  be  placed, 
without  ambiguity,  in  whatever  order  was  moft 
fuited^to  give  force  to  the  meaning,  or  harmony  to 
the  found.  But  now,  having  none  of  thofe  markg 
pf  relation  incorporated  with  the  words  thcmfelves^ 
we  have  no  other  way  left  us,  of  fliowing  what 
words  in  a  fentence  are  moft  clofely  connefted 
In  meaning,  than  that  of  placing  them  clpfe  by  one 
another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  fen- 
tence  is  brought  out  in  feparate  members  and  por- 
tions ;  it  is  broken  down  and  divided.  Whereas 
the  ftruftiire  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  fentences, 
by  the  government  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  pre* 
fcnted  the  meaning  fo  interwoven  and  compounded 
in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  perceive  it  in  one 
united  view.  The  clofing  words  of  the  period  afr 
certainedthe  relation  of  each  member  to  another  j 
and  all  that  ought  to  be  conneded  in  our  idea,  apr 
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pcared  conneftcd  in  the  exprefTion.  Hence,  more 
brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage 
of  particles  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  ex- 
prefles  it),  which  we  are  obliged  always  to  carry- 
along  with  us,  both  clogs  ftyle,  and  enfeebles  fea- 
timent*. 

Pronouns  are  the  clafs  of  words  itioft  nearly  re^ 
lated  to  fubftantive  nouns  ;  being,  as  the  name 
Imports,  reprefentatives,  or  fubftitutes,  of  nouns* 
/,  thou^  hcy  fliCy  and  /f,  arc  no  other  than  an  a- 
bridged  way  of  naming  the  perfons,  or  obje^Jls,  with 
^  which  we  have  immediate  intercourfe,  or  to  which 
we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in  difcourfe. 
Accordingly,  they  arc  fubjeA  to  the  fame  modi- 
fications with  fubftantive  nouns,  of  number,  gen- 
der^ and  cafe.  Only,  with  relpeft  to  gender,  wc 
may  obferve,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  perfon,  as  they  are  called,  /and  thou^  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  diftinftions  of  gender  given 
them  in  any  language  ;  for  this  plain  reafbn,   that, 

•  "  The  various  termination^  of  the  lame  word,  whether 
verb  or  noun,  arc  always  conceived  to  be  more  intimately  con- 
ne<fled  with  the  term  which  they  fcrvc  to  lengthen,  than  the 
additional,  detached,  and  in  themfelves  infl^ificant  particle5»| 
which  we  are  obliged  to  employ  as  connedlives  to  our  fignifi- 
cant  words.  Our  metl^od  gives  aimed:  the  fame  expofure  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other,  making  the  fignificant  parts,  and  the 
infignificant,  equally  confptcuous  ;  theirs,  much  oftencr  (inks^ 
as  it  were,  the  former  into  the  latter,  at  once  preferving  their 
ure,  andhicling  tlieir  weaknefs.  Our  modem  languages  may, 
in  thisreipeA,  be  compared  to  theart  of  the  carpenter  in  irs 
rudeft  ftate  ;  when  the  union  of  the  materials,  employed  by 
the  artisan,  could  be  effected  only  by  the  helpof  thofe  external 
and  coarfe  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
languages  refemble  the  fame  art  in  its  moft  improved  ftate, 
after  the  invention  of  dovetail  joints,  grooves,  and  mortices ; 
when  thus  all  the  principal  jnn«flions  are  efFe(5led,  by  forming, 
properly,  the  extremities,  or  terminations,  of  the  pieces  to  be 
joined.  For,  by  means  of  thefe,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  ren- 
dered clofcr  ;  while  that  by  which  thar  union  is  produced,  is 
ilarcely  perceivable."  The  philofophy  of  rhetoric^  by  dr. 
Campbell,  vol,  ii.  p.  412, 
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^s  they  tlways  refer  to  pcrfons  who  are  prcfent  to 
each  other  when  they  fpeak,  their  fex  muft  appear, 
and  therefore  needs  not  be  marked  by  a  mafculine 
or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the  third  perion  may 
be  abfent,  or  unknown,  the  diftinftion  of  gender 
there  becomes  neceflary  ;  and  accordingly  in  Eng- 
lifli,  it  hath  all  the  three  genders  belonging  to  it ; 
he^flie^  it.  As  to  cafes  ;  even  thofe  languages  which 
have  dropped  them  in  fubftantive  nouns,  iometimcs 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  fake  of 
the  greater  rcadinefs  in  exprelCng  relations ;  as 
pronouns  are  words  of  fuch  frequent  occurrence  i|^ 
tiifcourfc.  In  Englifh,  moft  of  our  grammarians 
hold  the  perfonal  pronouns  to  have  two  cafes,  be- 
fides  the  nominative  ;  a  genitive,  and  anaccufative  :  " 
/,  mine^  me  ; — thou^  thine ^  thee  ; — At?,  A/j,  him  ; — 
loho^  whofe^  whom. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  fpeech,  it  is  probable  that  the 
places  of  thofe  pronouns  were  fupplied  by  pointing 
to  the  objcft  when  prefent,  and  naming  it  when  ab- 
fent.  For  one  can  hardly  think,  that  pronouns  were 
of  early  invention  ;  as  they  are  words  of  fuch  a  par- 
ticular and  artificial  nature.  /,  thou^  he^  ity  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  fingle 
objeft,  but  fo  very  general,  that  they  may  be  applied 
to  all  perfons,  or  ,objefts,  whatever,  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  //,  is  the  moft  general  term  that  can 
poflibly  be  conceived,  as  it  may  ftand  for  any  one 
thing  in  the  univerfe  of  which  we  (peak.  At  the ' 
fame  time,  thefe  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that, 
in  the  circumftances  in  which  they  are  applied, 
they  never  denote  more  than  one  precife  individual ; 
which  they  afcertain,  and  fpecify,  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article*  So  that  pro- 
nouns are,  at  once,  the  moft  general,  and  the  moft 
particular  words  in  language.  They  are  commonly 
the  moft  irregular  and  troublefome  words  to  the. 
learner,  in  the  granimar  of  all  tongues  j  as  being 
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the  w&rds  moft  in  xQinmon nib,  juid  fubjeftedtfaero* 
^by  to  the  greateft  varieties. 

Adje^kivcs,  or  terms  xrf  quality,  fuch  as,  grea^j 
tittle^  itack^  white^  yours ^  curs^  are  the  piainefl  and 
fimpk^^  ail  that  ciafs  of  words  which  are  termed 
attributive.  They  arc  found  in  ail  languages  ;  and, 
in  all  languages,  snufl  have  been  very  early  lavealr- 
cA  ;  as  oh^t^  could  not  be  diftingulfhed  from  one 
another,  nor  any  intercourfe  be  carried  on  coiioer»~ 
ing  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their  di& 
'  fercnt  qualities. 

^  I  have  nothing  to  abferve  in  relation  to  them^ 
.^xcept  that  finguiarity  which  attends  them  m  the 
•  Oreek  and  Latin,  of  halving  the  fame  form  given 
them  with  fubftantive  noiins  ;  being  declined,  lik€ 
Chem,  by  cafes,  and  fubje^S^ed  to  the  like  diflin^oBB 
ofnumber  and  gender.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that 

«ammarians  have  made  them  to  belong  to  tlic 
i»e  part  of  fpeech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  fab* 
ftanti^^  and  suj^eAive  ;  an  arrangement  fouaded 
more  on  ^taMion  td  the  external  form  of  words, 
than  to  their  nature  and  force*  For  adjectives,  or 
tcrms^  quality ,"haVe  not,  by  their  nature,  the  leaft 
reiemblance-ta  fi^flantive  nouns  ;  as  they  never 
exprefs  anything  which  can  poflibly  fubfift  by  itfclf  j 
which  is  the  very  eflence  of  the  fubftantive  nomi4 
They  are,  indeed,  more  akm  to  verbs,  which,  like 
them,  exprefs  the  attribute  of  fome  fubftance. 

It  may,  at  firft  view,  appear  fomewhat  odd  and 
^fantaftic,  that  adjeftives  fhould  in  the  ancient  ian-» 
guages,  have  aflumed  fo  much  the  form  of  fubftan'* 
tives  ;  (incc  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor  caies, 
nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do  in  a  proper 
ienie,  with  mere  qualities,  fuch  as,  good  or  great^ 
/oft  or  hard.  And  yet  bonusy  and  Tnagnus^  and  teiury 
have  their  fingular  and  plural,  their  maiculinc  and 
feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of 
^  names  of  fubftances,  or  perfons.  But  this  can 
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be  accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  thofe  tongues* 
They  avoided,  as  much  as  polfible,  confidering  qua- 
lities feparately,  or  in  the  abftraA.    They  made 
them  a  part,  mr  appendage  of  the  fabftancc  which 
they  ferved  to  dillinguifh  ;  they  made  the  adjeftive 
depend  on  its  fubftantive,  and  refemble  it  in  termi- 
nation, in  number,  and  gender,   in  order  that  the 
two  might  coalefce  the  more  intimately,  and  be 
joined  in  the  form  of  expreflion,  as  they  were  in 
the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of  tranfpofition^ 
too,  which,  thofe  languages  indulged,  required  fuch 
a  method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For,  allowing  the 
related  words  of  a  fentence^o  be  placed  at  a  dif* 
tance  from  each  other,  it  rfcquired  the  relation  of 
adjeftives  to  their  proper  fubftantives  to  be  pointedj-- 
out,  by  fuch  fimilar  circumftances  of  form  andter- 
imnation>  as,  according  to  the  grammatical  ftyle^ 
(hould-  (how  tlieir  concordance.    When.  I  fay,  ia^^ 
£ngli/h,,the  ^^  beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  n|an,''  the 
jknots^ofition  of  the  words  prcvents^jrtf  ambiguity. 
**  But  when  I  fay,  in  Latin,  "  Forrtloia  fortlft  viri 
axor  ;"  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in  gpnder,  number, 
and  cafe,  of  the  adjeAive  ^^formofa^'  which   is  t^io- 
j    firft  word-  of  the  fentence,  witli>  the  fubftantive 
'    •*  uccor^'  which  is  the  laft  word/  that  dedgrcs  the 
neaniogv 
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OF  the  whole  clafs  of  words  that  are  called  at* 
tributive,  indeed,  of  all  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
the  moft  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It  is  chiefly 
in  this  part  of  (peech,  that  the  fabtile  and  profound 
metaphyfic  of  language  appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
examining  the  nature  and  different  variations  of  the 
verb,  there  might  be  room  for  ample  difcuflion.  But 
as  I  am  fenfible  thalfti  fuch  grammatical  difcufiions, 
when  they  are  parfued  far,  become  intricate  and 
obfcure,  I  fhall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this 
fubjeft,  than  feems  abfolutely  neceflary. 

The  verb  is  fo  far  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
adjeftive,  that  it  exprefles,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or 
property,  of  fome  perfon  or  thing.  But  it  does  more 
than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  lefs  than  three  things  implied  at 
once  ;  the  attribute  of  fome  fubftantive,  an  affir- 
mation concerning  that  attribute,  and  time.  Thus, 
when  I  fay, "  the  fun  fliineth  ;^'  fhining,  is  the  attri- 
bute afcribed  to  the  fun  ;  the  prefent  time  is  mark- 
ed ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that  this  property 
of  fhining  belongs,  at  that  time,  Ud  the  fun.  The 
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participle,  "  fliining,"  is  merely  an  adjeftive,  which 
denotes  an  attribute,  or  property,  and  alfo  expref^ 
&s  time  J  but  carries  no  affirmation.  The  infinitive 
nood,  '*  to  fhine,"  may  be  called  the  name  of  the 
?erb  ;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  aifirmation,  but 
limply  exprefles  that  attribute,  aftion,  or  ftate  of 
things,  which  is  to  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  other  moods 
and  tenfes.  Hence  the  infinitive  often  carries  the 
rcfemblance  of  a  fubftantive  noun  ;  and,  both  in 
Englifh  and  Latin,  is  fomctimes  conftrufted  as  fuch.  •*- 
As,  *'  fcire  tuum  nihil  eft/'  '^  Duke  et  decorum  eft 
pro  patria  mori.'^  And,  in  Englifh,  in  ttie  fame  man- 
ner :  **  to  write  well  is  difficult  ;  ta  fpeak  cloquent- 
"  ly  isftill  more  difficult/'  But  as,  through  all  the 
other  tenfes  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  i^ 
efTential  to  them  ;  ^'  the  fxm  fhineth,  was  fhining^ 
^  fhone,  will  fhine,  would  have  fhone,"  &c.  the 
affirmation  feems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  diflin- 
gulfhes  the  verB  from  the  other  parts  of  fpcech, 
and  gives  it  its  moft  confpicuous  power.  Hence 
there  can  be  uq  fentence,  or  complete  propofition,  '' 
without  a  vert  either  cxprefTed  or  implied.  For, 
whenever  we  fpeak,  we  always  mean  to  afTert,  that 
fomething  is,  or  is  not  ;  and  the  word,  which  car- 
ries this  afTertion,  or  affirmation,  as  a  verb.  From 
this  fort  o^  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of 
Ipeech  hath  received  its  name,,  verb,  from  the  La- 
tin, verbum^  or  the  word^  by  way  of  diftinftion. 
Verbs,  there^re,  from  tlieir  importance  and  ne- 
'  ceifity  in  fpeech,  muft  have  been  coeval  with-  : 
^  men's  firft  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  lan- 
i  8P*gc  •  though,  indeed,  it  muft  have  been  the  work 
I  of  long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to  that  accurate 
and  complex  s  ftrufture  which  they  now  poffefs. 
It  feems  very  probable,  as  dr.  Smith  hath  fuggefted, 
that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  firft  form  of  it,  in  moft 
languages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impen-  - 
ibnal  verb.  ^^  It  rains  j  it  thunders  ;  it  is^  light  j  it- 
VoU  I.  V 
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"  is  agreeable;"  and  the  like  ;  as  this  is  the  very 
fimplen:  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the 
exiftencc  of  an  event,  or  of  a  ftate  of  things.  By 
degrees,  after  pronouns  were  invented,  fuch  verbs 
became  prrfonal,  and  were  branched  out  into  all  the 
variety  of  tcnfes  and  moods^ 

The  tenfes  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the 
*  feveral  diftindions  of  time.  Ofthefel  miift  take 
fome  notice,  in  order  to  fhovir  the  admirable  accu- 
racy with  which  language  is  conftruftcd.  We  think 
commonly,  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divifi- 
ons  of  time,  into  the  paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  fu- 
ture :  and  we  might  iniagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been 
fo  contrived,  as  fimply  to  exprefs  thefe,  no  more 
was  needfuL.  But  language  proceeds  with  much 
greater  fubtilityr  It  fplits  time  into  its  fcvcral  mo- 
ments. It  confiders  time  as  never  (landing  ftill,  but 
always  flowing  ;  things  paft,  as  more  or  lefs  perfeft- 
ly  completed ;  and  things  future,  as  more  or  left 
remote,  by  different  gradations.  Hence  the  great 
variety  of  tenfes  in  moft  tongues. 

The  prefent  may,  indeed,  be  always  confidered  ' 
as  one  indivifible  point,  fufceptible  of  no  variety. 
*^  I  write,  or  I  am  writing ;  Jcribo.^*  But  it  is 
not  fo  with  the  paft-  There  is  no  language  fo  poor, 
but  it  hath  two  or  three  tenfes  to  exprefs  the  varie- 
ties of  it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer  than  four.  i.  A  paft 
a^ion  may  be  confidered  as  left  nnfiniftied  ;  which 
makes  the  imperfecft  tenfe,  "  I  was  writing  \fcribe^ 
bam.'*  2.  Asjuft  now  finiftied.  This  makes  the  pro^ 
per  perfeft  ten(e,  which  in  Englifti,  is  always  ex- 
prefled  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  •'  I  have 
*'  written.''  3.  It  may  be  confidered  as  finifbed 
fome  time  ago  ;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite. 
*'  I  wrote  ;  fcripft  ;*'  which  may  either  fignify,  "  I 
*'  wrote  yefterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth  ago.*' 
This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorift,  or  iadefi- 
aitepaft.  4.  It  may  be  confidered  as  fin iihed  before 
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{bniething  elfe,  which  isalTo  paft.  This  is  the  pluf- 
i{uamperfe<St.  "  I  had  written  ;  Jcripjeram.  1  had 
*'  written  before  I  received  his  letter/' 

Here  we  obfervc,  with  fome  pleafure,  that  wc 
have  an  advantage  over  the  Latins,  who  have  only 
three  varieties  upon  the  paft  time.  They  have  no 
proper  pcrfe£t  tcnfe,  or  one  which  diftinguifties  an 
adion  juft:  now  finifhed,  from  an  adlion  that  was 
finifhed  fome  time  ago.  In  both  thefe  cafes, 
*^  tUey  muft  fay,  Jcrip/iJ\  Though  there  be  a  ma- 
Bifeft  difference  in  the  tenfes,  Which  our  language 
cxpreflcs  by  this  variation,  '*  I  have  written/' 
meaning,  I  have  juft  now  finifhed  writing  ;  and, 
*'  I  wrote,*'  meaning  at  fome  former  time,  fince 
which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  differ- 
ence the  Romans  have  no  tenfe  to  exprefs  ;  and, 
therefore,  can  only  do  it  by  a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two  ;  a 
iimple  or  indefinite  future :  "  I  (hall  write  \fcribam  -J* 
and  a  future,  relating  to  fomething  elle,  which  is 
alfo  future.  "  I  ftiall  have  written  ;  Jcripfero*''  I 
Ihall  have  written  before  he  arrives** 

Befides  tenfes,  or  the  power  of  exprefling  timc^ 
verbs  admit  the  diftinftion  of  voices,  as  they  arc 
called,  the  a^vc  and  the  paflive  ;  according  as 
the  affirmation  refpefts  fomething  that  is  dpne,  or- 
fomethingthat  is  fuffered  ;  "  I  love,  or  I  am  loved.*^ 
They  admit  alfo  the  diftinftion  of  moods,  which 
are  defigned  to  exprefs  the  affirmation,  whether 
aftive  or  paffive,  under  different  forms.  The  indica- 
tive mood,  for  inftance,  fimply  declares  a  propofi- 
tion ;  "  I  write  ;  I  have  written  :"  the  imperative 
requires,  commands,  threatens  ;  *'  write  thou  ;  let 
^'  him  write/'  The  fubjundive  expreffes  the  pro- 

*  On  the  tenfes  of  verbs,  mr.  Harris's  Fennes  may  be  con-  , 
fnlted,  by  fuch  asdedre  to  fee  them  fcrutinized  with  metaphy- 
seal accuracy  ;  and  alfo,  the  treatift  on  the  origin  and  pro- 
pcft  of  language,  vol.  ii,  p.  laj. 
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pofition  Under  the  form  of  a  condition  or  in  fubor^ 
dination  to  fome  other  thing,  to  which  a  reference  . 
is  made,  "  1  might  write,  I  could  write,  I  (hould 
**  write,  if  the  cale  were  lb  and  fo."  This  manner 
of  expreiiing  an  affirmation,  under  fo  many  differ* 
cut  forms,  together  alfo  with  the  diftinftion  of  the 
three  perfons,  /,  ihou^  and  //<?,  conftitutes  what  in 
called,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  Co 
great  apart  of  the  gi-ammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appeafs,  as  I  before  obferved,  that, 
of  all  the  parts  of  fpeech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the 
inoft  artificial  and  complex.  Confider  only,  ho^ 
many  things  are  denoted  by  this  finglc  Latin  word^ 
**  ammiffem^  I  would  have  loved/'  Firft,  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks,  "  I/'  Secondly,  an  attribute,  of 
aftion  of  that  perfon,  "  loving/'  Thirdly,  an  affir* 
mation  concerning  that  aAion*  Fourthly,  the  paft 
time  denoted  in  that  affinnation,  *'  have  loved  :'* 
and  fifthly,  a  condition  on  which  the  adion  is  fut 
pended,  *'  would  have  loved/^  It  appears  curious 
and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import^ 
and  with  more  or  lefsof  this  artificial  ftnidurc,  arc 
to  be  foimd,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of 
the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner 
of  expi-effing  all  thefe  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs 
greatly  in  different  tongues.  Conjugation  is  efteem- 
cd  moft  perfeft  in  thofe  languages,  which,  by  varying 
cither  the  termination  or  the  initial  fyllable  of  the 
verb,  exprefs  the  greateft  number  of  important 
circumftanccs,  without  the  help  of  auxiliary  words. 
In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  faid  to  have 
few  ^enfes,  or  exprcffions  of  time  ;  but  then  their 
tnoods  are  fo  contrived,  as  to  exprefs  a  great  varie- 
ty of  circumftanccs  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew, 
for  in  fiance,  they  fay,  in  one  word,  without  the 
Uelpof  any  auxiliary,  ^ot  only''  I  have  taught/' 
but,  ''  I  have  t;:ught  exa^lly,  or  often  3 1  have  be^ 
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^^  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught  myfelf/^ 
The  Greek,  which  is  the  mofl  perfctii:  of  all  the 
kaown  tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all 
the  tenfes  and  moods.  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the 
iame  model,  but  more  imperfeft  ;  efpecially  in  the 
paffive  voice,  which  forms  moft  of  the  tenfes  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  ^^Jum." 

Ill  all  the  modem  European  tongues,  conjugation 
is  very  defedive.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the 
termination  of  the  verb  itlelf ;  but  have  almoft 
tonftant  recourle  to  their  auxiliary  verbs,  through- 
out all  the  moods  and  tenfes,  both  aftive  and  pair 
five.  Language  has  undergone  a  change  inconjugsl-^ 
tion,  perfedly  Hmllar  to  that,  which,  I  fhowed  in 
the  laft  Icfture,  it  underwent  with  refpcd  to  de* 
cleniion*  As  prepofitions,  prefixed  to  the  noun, 
(uperleded  the  ufe  of  cafes  ;  fo  the  two  great  auxi- 
liary verbs,  to  Aave^  and  to  be^  with  thofe  other 
auxiliaries  which  we  ufe  in  Englifh,  do^  fiiall^  ^ivill^ 
fnay^  and  cajt,^  prefixed  to  the  participle,  fuperfcde, 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  different  terminations  or 
moods  and  tenfes,  which  formed  the  ancient  conju- 
gations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cafes,  was  owing  to  the 
fame  caufe,  and  will*  be  eafily  underftood,  from 
refie«fling  on  what  was  formerly  obferved.  The 
auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepofitions,  words  of  a 
very  general  and  abftraft  nature •  They  imply  the 
different  modifications  of  fimple  exiftence,  confider- 
cd  alone,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular 
thing.  In  the  early  ftate  of  fpccch,  the  import  of 
them  would  be  incorporated  with  every  particular 
verb  in  its  tenfes  and  moods,  long  before  words 
were  invented  for  denoting  fuch  abflraft  concep- 
tions of  exiflence,  alone,  and  by  themfelves.  But 
after  thofe  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progrefs 
of  lan^age,  to  be  invented  and  known,  and  to 
have  tenfes  and  moods  given  to  them  like  other 
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verbs  ;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their 
nature  the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  diilin* 
guilhes  the  verb,  they  might,  by  being  joined  with 
tlie  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the  verb, 
fupplythe  place  of  moft  of  the  moods  and  tenfes. 
Hence,  as  the  modern  tongues  began  to  rife  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  this  method  cftablifhcd 
itfclf  in  the  new  fonnation  of  fpeech.  Such  words^ 
for  inftance  ;  as,  am^  was^  have^  fliall^  being  once 
familiar,  it  appeared  more  eafy  to  apply  thefc  to 
any  verb  whatever  ;  as,  /  am  loved ;  /  vjos  Icroed ; 
f.  have  loved ;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of  ter- 
minations which  were  requifite  in  conjugating  the 
ancient  verbs,  amor^amabar^amavi^  Sec*  Two  or 
three  varieties  only,  in  the  termination  of  the  verb, 
were  retained,  as,  love^  loved^  loving ;  and  alj  the 
reft  were  dropt.  The  confequence,  however,  of 
this  praftice,  was  the  fame  as  that  of  abolifliing  dc- 
clenfions.  It  rendered  language  more  fimple  and 
eafy  in  its  ftrufture  ;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
lefs  graceful.  This  finifhes  all  that  feemed  mod 
neceflary  to  be  obferved  with  refpcft  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  fpeech,  which  are  called 
the  indeclinable  parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations, 
^  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  firft  that  occur.  Thefc  forai  a 
very  numerous  clafs  of  words  in  every  language, 
reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head  of  attributives  ; 
as  they  ferve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  fome  circum- 
ftance  of  an  aftion,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its 
time,  place,  order,  degree,  and  the  other  proper- 
ties of  it,  which  we  have  occafion  to  fpccify .  They 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged 
xnode  of  fpeech,  exprelling,  by  one  word,  what 
might,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  refolved  into  two 
or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts  of 
Speech.  \^  Exceedingly,^'  for  inftance,  is  the  fame 
as,  "in  a  high  degree  j"  "  bravely/'  the  fame  as, 
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***  with  bravery  or  valour  ;"  **  here,"  the  fame  as, 
*'  in  this  place  ;"  "  often,  and  feldom/'  the  fame 
as,  ^^  for  many,  and  for  few  times  :''  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  Hence,  adverbs  may  be  conceived  as  of  left 
ncceffity,  and  of  later  introduftion  into  the  fyftem 
of  fpeech,  than  many  other  claflcs  of  words  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived 
from  other  words  formerly  eftabliflxed  in  the  lan-^ 
guage. 

Prepofitions  and  conjun<?lions  are  words  more 
ciTential  to  difcourfe  than  the  greateft  part  of  ad- 
verbs. They  form  that  clafs  of  words,  called  con- 
iieftives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  lan- 
guage ;  ferving  to  exprefs  the  relations  which 
things  bear  to  one  another,  their  mutual  influence, 
dependencies,  and  coherence  ;  thereby  joining  words 
together  into  intelligible  and  fignificant  propofiti- 
ons.  Conjunftions  are  generally  employed  for  qjpn- 
ne«3:ing  fentences,  or  members  of  ftntences  ;  as, 
/mrf,  becaufb^  although^  and  the  like.  Prepofitions 
are  employed  for  connefting  words,  by  ftiowing  the 
relation  which  one  fubftantive  noun  bears  to  ano- 
ther ;  as,  of^  from^  to^  above ^  below ^  Sec.  Of  the 
force  of  thefe  I  had  occafion  to  fpeak  before,  when 
treating  of  the  cafes  and  declenfions  of  fubftantive 
nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  thefe  conne<!iivc 
particles  muft  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  fpeech  ;  fee- 
ing they  point  out  the  relations  and  tranfitions  by 
which  the  mind  pafles  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reafoning,  which  is 
no  other  thing  than  the  connexion  of  thoughts. 
And,  therefore,  though  among  barbarous  nations, 
and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
ftock  of  thefe  words  might  be  fmall,  it  muft  al- 
ways have  increafed,  as  mankind  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  reafoning  and  reflexion.  The  more  that  any 
nation  is  improved  by  fcience,  and  the  more  perfefl: 
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their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expeft^ 
that  it  will  abound  more  with  conneftive  particles  ; 
cxprcffing  relations  of  things,  and  tranfitions  of 
thought,  which  had  efcaped  a  groflcr  view^  Accor- 
dingly, no  tongue  is  lb  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in 
confequence  of  the  acute  and  fubtile  genius  of  that 
refined  people.  In  every  language,  much  of  the 
beauty  and  ftrength  of  it  depends  on  the  proper  uft 
of  conjunftions,  prepofitions,  and  thole  relative 
pronouns,  which  alfo  ferve  the  fame  purpoie  of 
connefting  the  different  parts  of  difcourfe.  It  is 
the  right  or  wrong  management  of  thcfe,  which 
chiefly  makes  difcourfe  appear  firm  and  compaAed^ 
or  disjointed  and  loofe  ;  which  carries  it  on  in  its 
progrefs  with  a  fmooth  and  even  pace,  or  renders 
its  march  irregular  and  dcfultory- 

I  (hall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  confh-u  Aion 
of  language.  Allow  me,  only,  before  Idifmifs  the 
fubjeft,  to  obferve,  that  dry  and  intricate  as  it  may 
icem  to  fome,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connefted  with  the  philofophy  of 
the  human  mind.  For,  if  fpeech  be  the  vehicle,  or 
interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an  ex- 
ammation  of  its  ftrudture  and  progrels  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and 
prdgrefs  of  our  conceptions  themfelves,  and  the 
operations  of  our  faculties  ;  a  fubjcft  that  is  alw^ays 
inllru(9:ive  to.  man.  "  Nequis,^'  fays  Quintilian, 
an  author  of  excellent  judgment,  ''  nequis  tanqnam 
**  parva  faftidiat  grammatices  elementa.  Non  quia 
**  magnce  (it  operac  confonantes  a  vocalibus  difcer- 
**  nere,  eafque  in  femivocalium  mimerum,  muta* 
**  rumque  partiri,  fed  quia  interiora  velut  facri  hojus 
*'  adeuntibus,  apparcbit  multa  rerum  fubtilitas,  quae 
**  non  modo  acuerfe  ingenia  puerilia,  fed  exercerc 
"  altiflimam  quoquc  eruditionem  ac  fcientiaia 
<'  poffit*.''  I.  4. 

*  **  Let  no  man  defpi(e^  as  inconiideraUe,  the  demenu  a# 
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Let  us  now  comrncarer  to  our  own  langua^.  lu 
this,  and  the  preceding  lefture,  fomc  oblervationt 
have  already  becnmiideon  its  ftrurture.  But  it  is 
proper  that  we  fhould  be  a  little  more  particular 
in  the  examination  of  it. 

The   language    which    is^    at  prcfent,    Ipoken 
throughout    Great  Britain,    is  neither  the  ancient 
primitive  fpeech  of  the  ifland,    nor  derived  from 
It  ;  but  is   altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  our  iflarid,  beyond 
doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  common  to  them 
with   Gaul  ;   from  which  country,   it  appears,   by 
many  circunaftances^  that  Great  Britain  was  peo- 
pled. This  Celtic  tongue, , which  is  faid  to  be  very 
expreffive  and   copious,  and  is,  probably,   one  of 
the  m.o{t  ancient  languages   in  the  world,  obtained 
once  in  moftof  the  wellera  regions  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  language  of  Gaul-,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ire- 
land, and,  very  probably,  of  Spain,  alfo  ;  till,  in 
the  courfe  of  thofe  revolutions,  which,  by  means  of 
the  conquefts,  firft,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards^ 
of  the  northern  nations,  changed  the  government^ 
fpeech,  and,  in    a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  Eu- 
rope, this  tongue  was   gradually  obliterated  ;  and 
now  fubfifts  only  in  themount-^lns  of  Wales,  in  the 
Highlands. of  Scotland,   and  among  the  wild  Irifh, 
For  the   Irifli,  the  Welch,   and  the  Erfe,  are  no 
other  than  different  dialct^s  of  the  fame  tongue,  the 
ancient  Celtic 

This,  then,  was  the  language   of  the  primitive 
Britons,  the  firft  inhabitants,^  that  we  know  of,  ia 

grammar,  becaule  it  may  feem  to  him  a  matter  of  fmall  con<e» 
qiaeiice,  loihov;  tbediftindlion  between  vowetsand  confonants, 
and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  awl  mntcs.  Rut  they  who 
penetrate  into  the  innermoft  part*  of  this  temple  of  Jcierice, 
yill  there  difcover  fuch  refinement  and  Aibtility  of  matter,  as 
IS  not  only  proper  to  fharpen  the  underilandings  of  yc^«:iff 
wen,  bnt  fiifficient  to  give  exercife  for  the  mod  profouiMit 
knowledge  and  erudition/* 

VoLI.    .  X 
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./  our  ifla'nd  ;  and  continued  fo  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  9f  our  Lord  450  ; 
who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  inter- 
mix witn  theiii,  but  expelled  them  from  their  habi- 
tations, and  drove  then, 'together  with  their  lan- 
guage, into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The   Saxons 

.,  were  one  of  thole  northern  nations   that  ovcr-ran 

Europe  ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialeft  of  the  Gotlilc 

Dr  Teutonic,  altogether  diftinfl:  from  the   Celtic, 

.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  Englifh   tonjj.ueft 

With   fome  intermixture   of  Danifh,   a  language, 

A  probably,  from  the  fame  root  with  the  Saxon,  it 
continued  to  be  fpoken"  throughout  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  ifland,  till  thetinie  of  William  the  con- 
qiierer.  He  introduced  his  Norman  or  r  rench,  as 
the  language  of  the  couit,  which  made  a  coniide* 
rable  changein  the  f.)eech  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
Englifh  wliich  w  .s  ipoken  afterwards,  and  continues 
to  be  fpoken  now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon, 
and  this  Norman  French,  together  with  fuch  new 
and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and  learning  have^ 
in  progrefs  of  time,  gradually  introduced, 

i'he  hiftory  of  the  Englifh  l;;mguage  can,  in  this 
manner,  be  clearly  traced.  The  language  fpoken 
in  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialeft  of 
the  Englifh.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  fteps,  the 
ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banifhed  from  the 
low  countiy  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat 
into  the  Highlands  and  iflands,  cannot  be  fo  well 
pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought, 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  fouthernmoff  part 
of  Scotland  was  once  fubjeft  to  the  Sa:s^ns,   and 

!    for^ned  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 

»-^or,  whether  the  great  number  of  EngHfh  exiles 

that   retreated  into  Scotland,    upon  the  Norman 

conqueft,    and  upon  other  occafions,   introduced 

to  that  country  their  own  language,  which  aftei^ 
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wards,  by  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  the  two  nations, 
prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  conteft- 
cd  points,  the  difcuilion  of  which  would  lead  us  too 
far  from  our  fuhje^fV. 

From  what  haa  be^n  /aid,  it  appears,  that  the 

Teutonic  dialed  is  the  bafis  of  our  prefent  fpeech. 

It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three  different 

fdrms,  the  Saxon,  the   DaniOi,   and  the   Norman; 

all  which  have  mingled  together  in  our  lauf  uapei 

A  very  great  number  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly 

derived  from  the  1-atin.  Tbefe,  weh^dnot  dire<*^ly 

from^h?  Latin,  but  mbft  of  them,  it   is  probable, 

cutered  into  our  tongue  through  the  channel  of  that 

Norman  French^    which   William  the   conqueror 

introduced «  Fpr.   as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in 

fall  poflcflion  of  Gaul,  the  language  fpoken  in  that 

country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the   Franks  and 

Normans,  was  a  fort  of  corrupted  Latin,  minjrJed ' 

With  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Ro- 

manfbe  :  and  as  the   Franks  and  Normans  did  nqt, 

like  the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants, 

but,  after  theif  viftories,  mingled  with  them  ;  the 

language  of  the  country  became   a  compound  of* 

the  Teutonic  dialeft  imported  by  thefe  conqiierers, 

and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin/   Hence,   the 

French  language  has  always  continued  to  have  a 

Tcty   confiderable  affinity    with  the    Latin  ;    and 

hence,   a  great  number  of  word^   of  Latin  origin, 

which  were  in  ufe  among  the  Normans  in  France, 

were  introduced  into  our  tongue  at  the  G^nqueft  ; 

to   which^   indeed,  many  have   fince  been  added, 

dircftly  from    the   Latin,   in  confequence  of  the 

great  difFufian  of  Itoman  literature  throughout  all 

irope. 

From  thrf  influx  of^  fo  many^^reams,   fi'om  the 

Tiftion  of  f o"  many  dilfimilar   parts,  it  naturally 

Hows,  that  the  Engliih,  like  c\  ery   compounded 

(guage,  muft  needs  be  fomewhat  irregular,  W^ 
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cannot  expeft  from  it  that  correfpondence  of  parts^ 
that  comj^lete  analogy  in  ftrudlure,  which  may  be 
found'inthofcfimi^er  languages,  which  have  been 
formed,  in  a  mannar,  within  themielves,  and  built 
on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  T  before  fhowed,  it 
his  but  fmall  remains  of  conjugation  or  declenfion  ; 
and  its  fyntax  is  narrow  ;  as  there  are  few  marks  in 
the  words  themfeives  that  can  fliow  their  relation 
to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  ftyle,  point 
out  either  tlieir  concordance,  or  their  government, 
in  the  fentence.  Our  words  having  been  brought  to 
us  from  feveral  different  regions,  draggle,  if  wc 
may  f9  (peak,  afuhder  from  each  other  ;  and  do 
not  coalefce  fo  naturally  in  the  ftrufturc  of  a  fen- 
tence, as  the  wot-ds  in  the  Greek  and' Roman 
tongues. 

But  thefe  difadvantages,  if  they  be  fuch,  of  a  com- 
pound language,  are  balanced  by  other  advantages 
that  attend  it  ;  particularly,  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  words  with  which  fuch  a  language  is 
likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fafl:, 
more  copious,  than  the  Englifh.  In  all  grave  fub* 
jefts  efpecially,  hiftorical,  critical,  political,  and 
moral,  no  writer  has  the  leaft  reafon  to  complain  of 
the  barrennefs  of  our  tongue.  The  ftudious  refieft* 
i  ig  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought  together 
great  ftore  of  expreflions,  on  fuch  fubjefts,  from 
every  quarter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of 
poetry.  Our  poetical  ftyle  differs  widely  from 
profe,  not  in  point  of  numbers  only,  but  in  the  very 
words  themfeives  ;  which  fhows  what  a  ftock  and 
compafs  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
feleft  and  employ,  fuitcd  to  thofe  different  occafi- 
ons.  Herein  we  are  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  French, 
whofe  poetical  language,  if  it  were  not  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  rhytnc,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from 
their  ordinary  profe. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  fubjefts,  and  with 
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re/pcft  tothc  ftrongcr  emotions  of  the  mind^  that 
our  language  difplayslts  power  of  cxpreffion.  Wc 
are  faid  to  have  thirty  words,  at  Icaft,  for  denote 
ing  all  the  varieties  of  the  paifion  of  anger*.  But, 
in  defcribing  the  nlore  delicate  fenthnents  and  emo- 
tions, our  tongue  is  not  fo  fertile.  It  muft  be  con- 
feflcd,  that  the  French  language  far  furpaflcs  purs, 
in  exprelUng  the  nicer  fhades  of  charafter  ;  eipccial- 
ly  thofe  varieties  of^linner,  temper,  and  behavi- 
our, which  are  difplayecTln  our  Ibcial  intercourfe 
with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  tranflate, 
into  Englifli,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's 
novels,  and  he  will  foon  be  fenfible  of  our  deficient 
cy  of  cxpreffion  on  thefe  fubje^ls.  Indeed,  no  lan- 
guage is  fo  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  de- 
licate, gay,  and  amufing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happieft 
language  for  converfation  in  the  known  world  ; 
but,  on  the  higher  fubjefts  of  compofition,  the  Eng- 
lilh  may  be  juftly  eftemed  to  excel  it  confiderably. 
Language  is  generally  underftoocl  to  receive  its 
pixdominant  tinftare  from  the  national  charaAer 
of  the  people  who  fpeak  it.  We  muft  not,  indeed^ 
cxpe£t,  that  it  will  carry  an  cxaft  and  full  imprefli- 
on  of  their  geniijs  and  manners  ;  for,  among  all 
nations,  the  original  ftocR  of  words  which  they 
received  from  their  anceftors,  remains  as  the  foun- 
dation of  their  fpeech  throughout  many  ages,  while 
their  manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  altera- 
tions. National  charafter  will,  however,  always 
have  fome  perceptible  influence  on  the  turn  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French, 
and  the  gravity  and  thoughtfalncfs  of  tlie  Englifh, 
are  fufficiently  impreffed  on  tli'eir  refpeftive  tongues. 

•  Anger,  wrath,  paflion,  race,  fury,  outrag:e,  ficrcencfs, 
fharpnefs,  animofity,  choler,  rcfentment,  heat,  heartburning  ; 
to  fame,  ftorm,  indame,  be  incenfed  ;  to  vex.  kindle^  irritate, 
cnragre,  exafperate,  provoke,  fret  ;  to  be  fullen,  hafty,  hot, 
»oujjh,  four,  pecviih,  &c.     Preface  to  Grccnwood's-grainniar. 
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From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  cha- 
rafter  of  thofe  who  fpeak  it,  it  may  be  expcded 
to  have  itrength  and  energy.  It  is,  indeed,  naturally 
prolix  ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  conftantly  to 
employ  ;  and  this  prolixity  mail,  in  fome  degree, 
enfeeble  it.  Wc  feldom  can  exprefs  fo  much  by 
one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the 
no  ms,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Ou^ 
.  ftyle  is  lefs  compaft  ;  dur  conceptions  being;  (pread 
out  among  more  words,  and  fplit,  as  it  were,  into 
more  parts^  make  a  fainter^  impre*!ion  when  w^ 
utter  them.  Notwithrbanding  this  defeft,  by  our 
abounding  in  terms  for  expreiiing  all  the  ftrong' 
emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  tlie  liberty  which  we 
enjoy,  in  a  greater  decree  than  moft  nations,  of' 
compounding  words,  our  language  may  be  eftcem-* 
ed  to  po^Tels  confulerable  force  cf  expreffion  ^ 
comparatively,  at  Icaft,  with  the  other  moden* 
tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient.  The  flylcr 
of  Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prole,  is  % 
fu^^cient  proof,  that  the  Englifh  tongue  is  far  from 
being  deflitute  of  nerveland  energy^ 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of' 
accommodation  to  diiTerent  ftyles  and  manners,  fo 
€s  to  be  either  grave  and  ftrong,  or  eafy  and  flow- 
ing, or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnifi- 
cent, as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  authoi-'s  genius- 
prompts,  is  a  quality,  of  great  importance  in  Qieak*' 
ing  and  writing.  It  feems  to  depend  upon  thretf 
things  ;  the  copioufncfs  of  a  language  ;  the  different 
arrangements  of  which  its  words  are  fufceptible  ; 
and  the  variety  and  beanty  of  the  found  of  tbo£e 
words,  fo  as  to  correfpoad  to  many  different  fub- 
jefts.  Never  did  anv  tongue  poflefs  this  quality  lb 
eminently  as  the  'J reek,  which  every  writer  of  geni-' 
us  could ib  mould,  as  to  riikc  the  ftyle  perfeftly 
e^re(&v«  of  his  own  manner  and  peculiar  tui-ifr 
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It  had  all  the  three  requifites,  which  T  have  men- 
tioned, as  neccf^k:y  for  this  purpofe.  It  joined  to 
thcle  the  graceful  variety  of  its  different  diale<Sts  ; 
tnd  thereby  read.ly  a1?\u  led  every  fort  of  charafter 
Which  an  author  could  wi{h,  from  the  moft  fimplc, 
and  mod  fcimiliar,  up  to  the  moft  majeflic.  Ihe 
LaUn,  though  a  very  beautiful  language,  is  infcri- 
OFj  in  this  reipctT:,  to  the  Greek.  It  has  more  of  a 
fixed  charaillcr  of  ftatclinefs  and  gravity.  It  is  .al- 
ways firm  and  mafculine  in  the  tenor  of' its  found  ; 
Bnd  ii5  fupported  by  a  certain  fcnatorial  dignity, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  diveft  it 
wholly,  on  any  occafion.  Among  the  modem 
tongues,  the  Italian  poflelTes  a  great  deal  more  of 
this  flexibility  than  the  French.  By  its  copibufnefs, 
its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  ibunds,  it  fuits  itfelf  very  hap- 
pily to  moft  fubjefts,  either  in  profe  or  in  poetry  ; 
k  capable  of  the  auguft  and  the  Itrong,  as  wtU  as 
the  tender  ;  and  feems"  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
moft^crfeft  of  all  the  modern  diale^fls  which  have 
arifen  oiit  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Our  own 
language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flexi- 
bility, yet  is  not  deftitute  of  a  confiderable  degree 
of  this  quality.  If  any  one  will  confider  the  diveriity 
of  ftyie  which  appears  in  fome  of  our  claffics  ;  that 
great  diiFerence  of  manner^  for  inftance,  which 
is  marked  by  the  ftyle  of  lord  Shaftelbury,  and  that 
of  dean  Swift  ;  he  will  fee,  in  our  tongue,  fuch  a 
circle  of  expreilion,  fuch  a  power  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  different  tafte  of  writers,  as  redounds 
not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  Englifh  has  been  moft  taxed  with,  ifr 
its  deficiency  in  harmony  of  found-  But  though 
every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to  the  founds  of  his 
own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  fufpefted  of 
not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point  ;  yet,  I  ima- 
pne^  there  are  evident  grounds  on  which  it  may  be 
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Ihown,  that  this  charge  againft  our  tongue  has  been 
carried  too  far.  The  mf  Jpdy  of  our  verfification, 
its  power  of  fupporting  poetical  numbers,  without 
any  afliftance  from^jhyme,  is  alone  a  fufficient 
proof  that  our  language  is  far  from  being  unmufi- 
cal.  Our  verfc  is,  after  the^  Italian,  the  moft  diver- 
fified  and  harmoniouTof  any  of  the  modern  dialcifts  j 
uriqueftionably  far  beyond  the  French  verle,  la 
variety,  fweetnefs,  and  melody.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
ihown,  in  his  ledlures,  that  we  abound  more  in 
vowel  and  diphthong  founds^  than  moft  languages  ; 
anci  thefe,  too,  fo  divided  into  long  and  ffiort,  as  to 
afford  a  proper  diverfity  in  tHe  quantity  of  oup 
(yllables.  Our  confonants,  he  obferves,  which  ap- 
pear fo  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form 
-combinations,  not  difagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pro- 
jiouncing  ;  and  in  particular,  the  objeftion  which 
has  been  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
hiffing  confonant  J  in  our  language,  is  unjuft  and 
ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not  been  attended  to,  that 
very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  fyllables  efpecially, 
this  letter  lofes  altogether  the  hifling  found,  and  is 
.transformed  into  a  z,  which  is  one  of  the  founds  on 
which  the  ear  refts  vi^ith  pleafure  ;  as  in  has^  theje^ 
thojc^  loves y  hears ^  and  innumerable  more,  where, 
though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has 
really  the  power  of  isr,  notof  the  common  j. 

After  all,  however,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
fmoothnefs,  or  beauty  of  foimd,  is  not  one  of  the 
diftinguifliing  properties  of  the  Englifh  tongue* 
Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melo- 
dious an-angements,  yet  ftrength  and  expreffivenefs, 
more  than  grace,  form  its  charafter.  We  incline^ 
in  general,  to  a  fliort  pronunciation  of  our  words, 
and  have  fhortcned  the  quantity  of  moft  of  thofe 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  orator^  fp^c^ 
tacle^  theatre^  liberty^  and  fuch  like.  Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Engliih  pronun* 
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ciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that 
bf  nearer  the  beginning'^  the  Vdird,"'thaii  is  dont     ' 
by  any  other  oation.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word 
is  accented  farther  back  than  the  tlxird  iyllable  from  C 
the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult.  But,  la 
Engliih,   we  have    many   Words  accented  on  the 
fourth,  fome  on  the  fifth  fyllablc  from  the  end,  a$ 
memorable y  corweniency^  ajnbulatofy^  profitallenejs^    * 
The  general  effeA  of  this  praiftice  of  haftening  tlie 
iccent,  or  placing  it  io  near  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  is  to ^ive  a  bri&  and  a  iplrited,  but  at  the     \ 
fame  time  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and  hotveiy  xnufical,  - 
tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

The  Engliih  tongne  pofTeiTes,  undoubtedly,  this 
property,  that  It  is  the  moil  fimple  in  its  form  and 
conilru&ion,  of  all  the  Eiiropean  dialects.  It  is  free 
from  all  intricacy  of  cafes,  declenfions,  moods,  and 
tenfes.  Its  words  are  fubjejSl  to  fewer  variations 
from  their  original  form,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
lan^age.  Its  fubilantives  have  no  diAinAion  of 
gendfr,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but  one 
variation  in  cafe.  Its  adje£lives  admit  of  no  change 
at  all,  except  what  exprciTes  the  degree  of  comparl* 
fon.  Its  verbs,  inflead  of  running  through  all  the 
varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  iuffer  no  more 
than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination,  ^y  the 
help  of  a  few  prepofitions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all 
the  purpofes  of  (ignificancy  in  meaning  are  accom- 
pliihed ;  while  the  wordsij  for  the  moft  part,  pre- 
fcrve  their  form  unchanged.  The  difad vantages  in 
point  of  elegance,  brevity,  and  force,  which  follow 
from  this  ftru7l:ure  of  our  language,  I  have  before 
pointed  out.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, that  fuch  a  ftrufture  contributes  to  facility*. 
It  renders  the  acquifition  of  oar  language  lefs  la<* 
borious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words  more  plain 
aad  obvious^  the  rules  of  our  fyntax  fewer  and  more 
fimple. 

1  agree,  indeed,  with    dr.  Lowth  (preface,  to 
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his  grammar),  in  thinking  that  the  Atti]plicity  and 
facility  of  our  language  octalion  its  being  frequent^ 
-^'  ly 'written  and  fpoken  with  lefs  accuracy.  It  was 
I  neceflary  to  Ihidy  languages,  which  weie  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The 
marks  of  gender  and  cafe,  the  varieties  ofconjxiga^ 
tion  and  decleufion,  the  multiplied  rules  of  fyntax, 
were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  ipeech»  Hence  lan« 
guage  became  more  an  objeft  of  art.  It  was  redu-^ 
Ced  into  form  ;  a  flandard  was  edablilhed  ;  and  any 
departures  from  the  ftandard  became  confpicupus. 
Whereas,  among  us,  language  is  hardly  confidered 
as  an  objcft  of  gra.mmatical  rule.  Wc  take  it  for 
granted,  that  a  competent  ikill  in  it  may  be  acquir- 
ed without  any  ftudy  ;  and  that,  in  a  fyntax  fo  nar* 
row  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing  which 
demands  attention.  Hence  arifes  the  habit  of  wri- 
ting in  a  loofc  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  fufficient 
authority  to  controul  the  firm  and  eftablifhed  ufage 
of  language.  Eftablifhed  cuflom,  in  fpeaking  and 
writing,  is  the  flandard  to  which  we  muft  at  laft 
refortfor  determining  every  controverted  point  in 
language  and  flyle.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this, 
tliat  gi-ammaticfal  rules  are  fuperfeded  as  ufelefs.  In 
cvery_ language^  which  has  been  in  any  degree  cul- 
tivated, there  prevails  a  certain  ftruAure  and  ana- 
logy of  parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  founda-^ 
tion  to  the  moft  reputable  ufage  of  Ipeech  ;^and 
which,  in  all  cafes,  wlien  ufage  is  loofe  or  dubious, 
pofleiFes  confiderable  authority.  In  every  language, 
there  are  rules  of  fyntax  which  muft  be  inviolably 
obferved,'  by  all  who  would  either  write  or  ipcak 
with  any  propriety.  For  fyntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  fentence,  which 
renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation 
of  all  the  words  to  one  another  the  mofb  clear  and 
intelligible. 
«    AU  the  rules  of  Latin  fyntax,  it  is  true,   c^maot 
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be  applied  to  our  language.  MaOy  of  thefe  ruler 
aroie  from  the  particular  form  of  their  language^: 
which  occafioned. verbs  or  prepolkions  to  govern, 
fomc  the  geaitive;^  fome  the  daciye^  fome  the:  »c-* 
cui)itiye  or  ablative  qafe.  But,  abiiracliag  from, 
thcfc  pecji^iaritiQS,  it  is  to  be  always  reiuexnbcred^.' 
ttut. thjC -chief  and fundam6nt^l;qulesjof  fyntaik'  ara 
^aimqn.to^eEngli(h  as  weljas  the  Laiin  tongue^ . 
and  indeed,  belong eqttallytp  aIrianguages.7Pt>i^  ii\ 
lU  languages,,  tt^e'parts  which  coijupoie  fpeech  4r^ 
cflentially  the  faiqe  ;  fubftantivesy,adje(aiyeii,  verbs^ 
aad  connediBg  paiticles  :  and  wl>efever  thei§;p^rt% 
of  {pecQh  are  found,  there  are  certain  necejfaryi  rcr 
latioK  among  theni,  which  regijlate:  thf  ir  fynta:}$^ 
or  the  place  which  they  ought^toj^ollei^  in  afcnt^sii^ei/ 
7has„Jn,£nglifti,  jud  as  much  as:ii>;  Latin,  tiij£;»dt^ 
jfftive.  muft,  by  polition,  bej  madej  to  agree  v^ithf 
jits.fu1;^aj^ive! ;-  and  the  y^^.  muft^  agree  with/icsk; 
Aomlnative  in  jperfoa  axid  nHmber,|  b^Pftpfe^  'i}5opf 
the  uatore  of  tihings,  a  word,^^hich  expi]ef{esie|t]^rr 
a  qo^ty  or  aa  a<^iony  muft  coirefpoad  aksc^o^i^lyi 
as  poffibie^ith:  the  pame  of  j:h.at  thing  whqTa.  qua^ 
lit;y,  or  vdipfe^a^ion,  it  exprefles..  Two  ^r-ynpPOk 
iabilantives,  joine4  by  a  copulative,  mi^  ^lway% 
require  the;  verbs^  or  pronouns  to  whicl;i  they  refexp 
to  be  placed  inthc  plural  miml^ei'  j  otherwile,  theii^ 
coQuaon  rel^tdpa  to  thefe  verbs  or  pronouns  isj 
Bpt  pointed  put^,  Aq  aciive  ver]>mull,  i»  every  lai|4 
guage,  gpvc?j;n,the  accufative  ;.t|iat  is,  clearly ipQaife» 
out  fome  fiibftantjly^ /nouiiy  as^tbe.pbjea  tO/whicti 
itsaftion  isdire<3:ed.  A  relative  pronoun  muft,  in 
every  form  of  Ipdecby  agree  wfth  its  antecedent,  ir^ 
P2^^»  number,  and  perfori  J.and  conjunaiops,  ,or. 
cosne^ting  panticles^  ought  always  to  couple  Itket 
cafes  and  mgodsi.that  is,  ought  to  join  words' which' 
are  of  the  ~lame  foTm  and  ilate  with  each  othei^*  H^ 
laention  theie  as  a  few.exampUiications  of  that,  fun-s; 
^buacntal  regard  to  fyntax,  which,  even  in  fuch  a  laai-t 
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guige  as  oiirs,  is  abColutety  l*e4uiritfe  fot*  writing  6^ 
IpcakiogwitU  any  propriety. 

.  Whatever  the  advantages,  or  dcfefts  of  the  Eng*' 
Kfh  language  be^  as  it  is  oiif  own  language,  it  de*^ 
fcrves  a  high  4<^grce  of  our  ftody  and  attention^ 
both  with  regard  1 6  thd  choice  of  words  whicK  we 
employ,  and  with  regard  to  the  fyntax,  of  the  ar-a 
lyangemcnt  of  tbefe  words  in  a  ifeptericc.  We  kiioMf 
Uow  nnich  the  Greeks  knd  the  Romans  in  their  moft 
]poU(hed  and  flourijhihg  times,  cultivated  their  owik 
tongues.  We  kaowhow  much  ftudy  both  the  Fre_pch 
tnd  the  Italians  have  beftowcd  upon  theirs.  Whate- 
ver IW6wlcdgd  tniy  be  acquired  by  the  ftudy  of  othei* 
languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  aSP 
vantage,  untefe  by  fuch  as  cdh  write  iand  S^eak  thcit* 
oWh  lahguage  virell.  Udt  the  tnattei-  of  an  authwr 
bbever^fo  g6o*d^and  litcful,  his  compofition^  wiBL 
^Ways  foffer  in  tlie  public  iefteem,  ff  his  exprdliorf 
feb  deficferit  in  piirity  i^d  projpriety..  At  the  fam£ 
tittle^  the  attalntnent  of  a  correfl  knfd  elcgint  ftyle 
i^anobjfrft  which  ^eihandis  applicatibfi  ihd  laboiirl 
If  Afly-  ifntagihV  they  can  catch  it  itie^ly  by  the 
i^ar^  djr^c^uire  it  by  a  ffi|ght  perBfirl  o^  (bmc  of 
6tfr  gObd  aufhors,  they  will  *fiiid  thetnfelves  much 
4iiappointed.  The  niahy  errors,  even  in  point  df 
grammar,  the  many  offences  againft  purity  of  lan- 
gfuage,  Which  aire  coi^imitted  by  WHters  who  are 
ferfrom  beihg  cbnt^jAptible,  detnorifti-^te,  that' ^ 
careftil  ftudy  of  the  language  is  previbuBy  requifitt^: 
ki  all  who  aim  it'wifitihg  it  properly*.    -  - 

•  t,    ,  .     I    ;  .   .  ,     .  ....        .  '.. 

.,•  On  thU  fwbjcAjj  tbf;  Trader  cui:ht  to  psrnft  dr.  LovtU'a. 
uiort  introHuifVion  to  £nj;lifli  gt*amniar^  with  critical  notes  s' 
which  is  the  g»-ammati(frll  performance  ^f  higheft  autho* 
iity  that  has  uppearcd  in  our  time,  and.  in  'whleh  be  mSh 
fee,  what  I  har^  fidd,  Qoncemins;the  jpjicpttracies  in^)aiieaa«/e 
«f  (bm«  of  our  l^ell  writers,  fully  verified..  In  dr.  Cain^>e)l*s 

Jlii1ofb[»hy  of  rhetoric,  he.  will  lilcewilc  find  many  acnte  and 
)«enious  oblervations,  both  on  the  ISnglfjfh  Tangnage,  «nd  o«^* 
ft  fie  in  general.  And  dr.  Prifftlejjr's^nidiinems  oF  £m)i(Ii 
grammar  will  alQ>  be  nfefiil,  by  pointing  out  leveral  oi  ibt 
•rrers  into  which  writers  arc  ape  to  iaQ. 
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HAVING  fiaifliedtbQ  fiibjea of UtnguagG^  I^mw 
:  entbr  on  thft^ccmfideration  #£^  Ayle^^aod  idMr 
rules  that relateto  it*  .:•:  ,   i  ,  j  f.;  .  > : 

ft  is:  net  cafy  tb^iihea  pretifeiiddai  of  irbit'v  is 
ateant  fay  ftyte;  The  beft  definit^oii  Icafa^if^'of  it^ 
IB,  tiie 'peculiar  maoner  in  which  a  ^man '.extnfbdtts 
lib  concq>tions,  by  nteans  of  langtia^'e.  It  isr  dtSer^ 
^kt  fr<y)A  mere  language  or  words;.  The  woiids^* 
wliiGh  an  author  employ sv  mat  l>e  prop^^  aiiki  lagtti*' 
lefi  :  mild  his  (lyte  tx^ay^  neviaihelei^  have  ^rrail 
^utts  ;  k  may  be^ty<^  oritifF,  op  jEeeble,  or  uffeStJ- 
cd.  Style  has  always  fome  reifierence  to  >  ah  ittthor^ 
manner  of  thinking.  It  is  a  pi6ht«  of  the  I3eaa 
which  rife  Ih  hlTniinA^  and  of  the  maiwier  in  which 
Aey  rile  thea*e  ;  and^  hence,  when  we  are  exai!nin< 
i^  an  Aifthor^s  cotepdntion^  it  is,  in  many  caie%' 
eitrcmely  difllctJlt  to  feparate  the  flylc  fr6m  thfc 
fentiment*  No  wonder  thefe  two  (hould  be  fo  in- 
timately connected,  as  flyle  is  nothing  elfe,'  than 
U»it  ftfrt  of  expreiio]^  which  our  thou^t;^  vxoit 
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readily  aflume.    Hence,    different    countries  have 

been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  ftyle,  fuitcd  to  their 

different  temper  and  genius,    llie  eailern  nations 

animated  their  \ftyle  with  the  mod  ftrong  and  by- 

perbd^ical  fgures.JThefAtheijkns,^  potilhed^Ad 

,"  acute  people,  formed  a  Ityle  accurate,   clear,  *"ahd 

neat.  The  Afiatics,  gay  and  loofe  in  their  manners^ 

afietaed  a  ftyle;  florid  and  diffufe.  The  like  fort  of 

charafteriftical  differences  are  commonly  remarked 

in  the  ftyle  of  the  French,  the  Englifh,    and  the 

Spaniards.    In    giving    the   generalchara&ers    of 

/^ ftyle7i4> iiiuXial  tb  ikUi •  6f  a  rieivawr^aTeeble,'  op 

'    a  fpirited  ftyle  ;  ^kdiUti  are  plainlytiie  charaZEers  of 

a  writcVs  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  ex- 

preifing  himfelF:  fo  difhcult  it  is  to  feparate  tl^ie 

two  things  from  one  another.    Of  the  general  cha« 

rafters  of  ftyle,  I  am  afterwards  to  dlfcourfe  ;  but 

it  will  be  ncceffary  to  begin  with  examining  the 

WQtelfipipkrrqtiAiiti^:  x)f  it  pfromCheafiemhlstge  of 

vddcb,.  rit^.mord'GomplexiienomiiuitiQJiSi^^  in  #  great 

meafure,  refujt.  .,;  o:^    • ,[   ;     i--  -      i 

7/  AU:thfiqu3^f&a)W-  a:g«(»*iftyfc  jtnay  be  i^^^d! 

:    ^der  two .  heads^)  perfplcuity^  and  oriiamentv;  Fon 

tttfthfttccanfiQiliblfj^.ibe'rQquired. of  laingaage,cis^  ta 

€0«V'ey-»but  Jsde»  cldarly  to  the  jminds,.o£j^i^ts^ 

^,  at  the  fame  time,  in  fucb  aidrefs^  as  i>y.  plea^ 

fiflg  ami  inteneftingi  then^,   (haU  Lmoft.'^e^iiaU]r 

ftretigtben  the  imprefiSons  which  jvre  feekto  make. 

When  both*  theic  cads  ate  aa{M%red,v/vve:certaixJy" 

tfccomplifli  wcry  pucpofe  for.  w:hii&h  we  ufc  wri-» 

ting  ianddifcoTsrh:.'^-"  .        .      .     ^  • 

JPerfpicuity^  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the 

fundamental  quality'  of  ftyle*  ;  a  quality  fo  eflential 

^. every  kind  of  writing,   thaty  fo^  the  want  of 

it,   nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richeft< 

*  '*  Nobis  prima  fit  virtus,  p«rfpicuitas»  propria  verba,  reifhis 
ordo,  nori  in  longam  dilata  conclufio  5  nibil  neque  dcflt,  neqtie 
fiipcffliiat.^  ...^     .     .      i       Q^yijjtiu  lib.  xnL? 
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^nmcdh  <if  flyte  tudy^  glhniner  dir'ottgh  ibt  datic  | 
mtdpmzXt^  iaitead .  of  pltaCmg  ..tbe  j  reader.  .1  kbi 
therefore^  tm^be-our  firft.QbjeA^  .to  make  ouv 
IBeaoiDg  clearly  and  fully  underftood^  .itnd  undrr- 
ftood  without  the  Icait'  difficulty.  ^*^  ijratio,"  >&y9 
Qointilian,  ^*'  debet  ncgligentcr  qti^que  audieAtl- 
^^  bus  efle  aperta  ;  ut  in .  animum  alidientis,  iicut 
^^  ibl  in  oculos,  etiamfi  in  eum.  non  intendatur^  oc- 
^  cui-rat.*  QoarC)  non  Tolum  vt  intelligere  poffit, 
*^  led  ne  omnino  poilit  non  intelligere,  curandumf  •'' 
If  wc  are  obliged  to  follow  a  :wrlter  with  much 
eve,  to  paufe,  and  to^read  over  his  fentei^^es  ^ 
iecond  time,  in  order  to  •  comprehend  them  fully, 
lie  will  never  pleaie  us  long.  Mankind  are  too  in- 
dolent to  reli/li  fo  much  labour.  They  may  pre- 
tend to  admire  the  author's  depth,  after  they  have 
difcovered  his  meaning  ;  but  tliey  will  feldom  be 
inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  fecond  time. 

Authors  fometimea  plead  the  difiiculty  of  their 
Tabje^,  as  an  excufe  for  the  want  of  perfpicuity. 
But  the  excufe  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted. 
For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  thaj:  it  is  in 
Ws  povirer,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into 
diftinA  propofitions,  or  to  exprefs  clearly  to  others  j 
and  upon  no  fubjeft  ought  any  man  to.  write,  where 
he  cannot  think  clearly 7  His  ideas,  indeed,  may, 
very  excufably,  be  on  fome  fubjccts  inconiplcte  or 
inadequate  ;  but  ftill,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought 
to  be  clear  ;  and,  wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  perlpi- 
cttity,  in  exprcfling  them,  is  always  attainable.  The 
obfcurity  which  reigns  fo  much  among  many  me- 
tq>hyfical  writers,  is,  for  moft  part,  owing  to  the 

X  "  Dilcourfc  oaght  always  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  rooft 
careleis  and  negli2;ent  hearer  i  (o  ^hat  the  fenfc  fhall  ftiikc  his 
J^ind,  as  the  li^^ht  of  the  fun  dof  i  onr  eyes,  though  they  are 
not  dire<5^1  upwards  to  it.  We  miift  finely,  not  only  that  every 
hearer  may  underftatid  tss,  bot  that  it  ihall  be  impofiible  fos 
Vm,  not  to  onderftand  us/' 


lMifi3nftttc4  of  theiv  owik  c<>accp^iss^  Tbcy  fte 
the  objeft  but  in  a^coofuicdi  ligjEit ;  and,  of  cojotlci 
can  never  esthUik  itin  adear  one  to  others* 
-  l^ei^icnkvinwiitiiip;^  UnottoJx  confiderod  at 
jQOPely  afott*<ff  Begatiy^yirtoe^  Qr&ocdomfrmn 
defeA*  it  iiaf  lugher  merit :  it  is  a  degree  of  poli« 
live  beauty*  We  arc  plea&d  witk  anautlMr)  we 
'  confider  him  as  dderving  praiie^  w}io  frees  us  J^m 
all  fatigue  pf  iearchiog  for  his  ]neanIng';.who  car<^ 
ries  us  through  *Bis  fubjcft  without  any  cmbiirra^ 
meat  or  confofion ;  whofeityle  flows  alwaysTiIoe  i 
,  limpid  ftream^^here  we  fee  to  the  very  bottojn* 

Tiie  ftudy  '^  per^cuity  requires  at^eatipu/ficft^ 
to  fingle  words  and  phrafes,  and  then,  to  the  con? 
ftrudipn  of  Xenfences.  IBegiD  with  treating  .of  the 
£rft,*  and  ihall  cbhHne  myfelf  to  it  in  this  le^bire. 

Perijpicuity,  confidered  with  re^d  to  words  and 
phrafeS)  requires  theie  three  qualities  in  thcm^ 
purity  J  propriety^  and  precifion. 
'  Purity  and  propriety  of  language  are  often  oftd 
indifcriminately  for  each  other  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
are  very  nearly  allied.  A  diftindion,  however,  ob- 
tains between  them*  {Purity  is  the  ufe  of  iuch 
Words,  and  fuch  conilru&ions,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  language  which  ,we  (peak  ;  in  oppoli* 
tion  to  words  and  phrales  that  are  imported  from 
other  languages,  or  that  are  abfolete,  or  new-coin- 
ed, or  ufed  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is 
the  feleAion  •f  fuch  words  in  the.  language,  as  the 
beft  and  mod  eftablifhed  uTage  has  appropriated  to 
thofe  ideas  which  we  intend  to  exprefs  by  them* 
b  impli^  the  correA  and  happy  application  of  them, 
according  to  that  ulage,  in  oppoiition  to  vulgar- 
ifins,"orlqwexpreflions  ;  and  to  words  and'pbralcs^ 
which  would  be  lefs  fignificant  of  the  ideas  that  w^e 
mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may 
all  be  ftriaiy  Engliih,  without  Scotticifms  or  Galli- 
cifmS|  or  ungrammatical  irregular  expreflions  of  any 


}Sadj  and  may,  nevertiifilers,  be  de&cicv^  in  pro»> 
liriel^.  Thp  words  may  be  ill  cbolen  ;  notjtflapteii    ^ 
to  tbtf  fubje^^'  noV  fully  expreiiiye  of  the  autlior'i 
ieniei  He  has  t^ken  ail  Ui9  words  and  pbrafes  from, 
the  general  mafs  of  £ngU{h  language ;  but  he  has 
made  his  ielei^ioD  among  theie  wordfr  unha^iiy. 
WiiereaS)  ftyle  cannot  be  proper  i^khout  being  alio 
fiure  ;  and  wl^re  both  purity  and  propriety  meet^ 
i>eildes  making  ilyle  perlpicuous,  tiiey  diib  render 
it  graceful.  "I  here  is  no  ftandard,  eituer  of  purity  ., 
«>r  of  propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  beft  writers    ' 
aadipeaJkers  in  the  country^    '"".       « 

WheAl mentioned  obfoleteor  newr-coined  wordi«6 
te  incottgruoas'with  pulrity  of  ftyle,  it  will  be  eafily 
-underftood,  that  fome  exceptioiis  are  to  be  made% 
On  certain  occaiions,  they  may  have  grace.  Poetry 
^admits  of  greater  latitude  than  -proie,  with  relpe^ 
te  coining,  or,  at  leall,  new-<ompounding  words  $ 

J^et,  even  here,  this  liberty  fliould  be  ufed  with  a 
paring  hand%  In  proie,  fuch  innovations  are  more 
hazardous,  add  liave  a  worfe  cSeA^  They  are  apt  to 
give  (tyle  an  afed:ed  and  conceited  air  ;  and  jQiould 
aeveir  be  ventured  upon,  except  by  fuch,  whofe  ef- 
tablifiied  reputation  gives  them  fome  degree  of  dk^ 
tatoriai  power  over  language. 
.  The  introduction  of  foreign  jmd  learned  words^ 
Vffik&ivhere  necellity  requires  them,  fhould  always  t 
ise  avoided.  Barren  languages  may  need  fuch  ail^i^ 
tances  ;  but .  ours  is  not  one  of  thefe.  Dean  Swift, 
one  of  oui?  moit  correft  Writers,  valued  himfclf 
'aiuch  on  ufing  no  words  b»t  fuch  as  were  of  native 
frowt4i.«  %nd  his  language  may,  indeed,  be  coni- 
dcred  as  a  ilaadard  of  tlie  ftri^ft  purity  and  pro-* 
4^riety,  in  tlie  ehoice  of  words*  At  prefent,  wc 
^em  to  be  departing  from  this  liandard*  A  multi« 
todc  of  LaUm' words  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in 
^»poH  u5.  On  fome  occafions,  they  give  an  appear- 
•Bco-^f  elevatioa  and  dignity  to  ityle*  But  often 

Vol.  L    '  zr- 
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^Ifo,  they  render  it  ftiff  and  forced :  ^nd,  in  general; 
a  plain  native  ftyle,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all 
readers,  fo,  by  a  proper  management,  of  words,  it 
may  be  made  equally  ifarong  and  expreiilve  witli  this 
Latinifed  Englifti. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  import  of  precilion  in 
language,  which,  as  it'  is  the  higheil  part  of  the 
^quality  denoted  by  perfpicuity,  merits  a  full  explica^ 
tion  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  diilind:  ideas  are, 
perhaps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it. 

The  exa&  import  of  precifioti  may.  be  drawA 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  It  comes  from 
**  precidcre,"  to  cut  off  :  it  imports  retrenching  all 
iuperfluities,  and  pruning  the  expreilion  fo,  as  to  ex- 
hibit neither  more  nor  lefs  than  an  cxz£t  copy  of  his 
idea  who  ufesit*  I  obferved  before,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  feparatc  the  qualities  of  ftyle  fi*om  the 
qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  fo  in  this  in^ 
fiance*  For,  in  order  to  write  with  predfion. 
though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  ftyle,  one  muft 
poflefs  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  diftiiiOneis 
and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  tlunking* 

The  words,  wliich  a  man  ufts  to  exprels  bis  ideas^ 
-  may  be  faulty  in  three  refpet^s  :  they  may  either 
not  exprefs  that  idea  which  the  author  intends,  but 
fomc  other  which  only  refembles,  or  is  akin  to  it ; 
or,  they  may  exprefs  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully 
.and  completely  ;  or,  they  may  exprefs  it,  together 
with  fomething  more  than  he  intends.  Precifioo 
ftands  oppofcd  to  all  thefe  three  faults  j  but  chiefly 
to  the  laft.  In  an  author's  writing  with  proprie- 
ty, his  being  free  from  the  two  former  faults  fccma 
implied.  The  words  which  he  ufcs  are  proper ; 
:that  is,  they  exprefs  that  idea  which  he  intends^ 
^nd  they  exprefs  it  fully  ;  but  to  be  precife,  ijgni- 
fies,  that  they  exprefs  that  idea,  and  no  more. 
-There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which  introduces 
any  foreign  idea,  any  fuperflnous  unfeafonable  ao- 
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cc/Kwy,  To  415  to  mix  it  conftiledly  with  the  pi-inci- 
pal  objeft,  and  thereby  to  render  our  conceptioa 
ef  that  objedi  ioo(e  and  indiftin<ft»  This  requires  a 
writer  to  have,  himfelf,  sr  very  clear  apprebea^ 
fion~  of  the  obje<^  he  measis  to  preicnt  to  us  ; 
to  have  laid  faft  hold  of  it  In  his  mind  ;  and  never 
tor^^ver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it  :  a  perfcc* 
tion  to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain^ 

The  ufe  and  importance  of  precifion,.  may  be  <Je-» 
duced  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never 
can  view,  clearly  and  diftindly,  above  oncjobjeft  at 
i  tfane.  If  it  muft  look  at  two  or  three  together,' 
cfpecially  objefts  among  Ivhich  there  is  refemblance 
or  connexion,  it  finds  itfclf  confufed  and  embar« 
railed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  what  they 
agree,  and  in  M^hat  they  differ*  Thus,  were  any 
obje&,  fuppofe  fomc  anintaf,  to  be  prefented  to» 
me,  of  whafe  ftnifture  I  wanted  to  form  a  diP 
tindl  notion,  1  would  defirc  all  its  trappings  to  be 
taken  off,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before 
ate  by  itfelf,  and  to.ftand  alone,  that  there  might  bc 
BOthingto  diftraa  my  attention.  The  fame  is  the 
cafe  with  words*  If,  when  you  would  inform  me 
efjrour  meaning,  you  alfo  tell  me  more  than  what 
conveys  it  ;  if  yon  join  foreign  circumftances  ta 
the  principal  objeft  ;  if  by  unneceflarily  varying- 
the  cxpreffion,  you  (hift  the  point  of  view,  and 
make  me  fee  fometimes  the  objeft  itlclf,  and  ibme-* 
times  another  thing  that  is  connefted  with  it ;  you 
thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on  feveral  objeils  a^ 
once,  and  I  lofc  fight  of  the  principaL  You  load 
the  animal,  you  are  fhowing  me,  with  fo  many^ 
trappingsand  collars,  and  bring  fo  many  of  the 
&me  fpocies  before  me,  fomewhat  reitrmbling,  and 
yet  fomewhat  difiering,  that  I  fee  none  of  them 
dearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  I00&  ilyle  y  and  is  th^ 
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,  proper  bppofitc  to  prccifion%  It  gcncWlly  aiifes 
from  ufing  a  fupcrfiuity  of  words.  Feeble  Writers 
employ  a  multitnde  of  words  to  mabe  themfelves 
%inderftood,  as  they  think,  morcdiftirftfy  ;  ardi  tbey 
only  c6nfound  tkc  reader.  1  hey  are  ienfibte  of  not 
having  caught  the  precife  cxprcflion,    to   eonvey 

,  what  they  would  fignify ;  they  do  »ot^  indeed^  con^ 
ccivc  their  own  meaning  very  preciftly  themfelvcs  j 
and,  therefore,  help  it  out,  as  they  caB,  by  this 
and  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they  ftippofe^ 
fupply  the  dcfeft,  and  bring  you  foir:ewhat  fiearer 
to  their  idea  :  tliey  are  always  g^irg  abott  it^  af)4 
about  it,*  but  never  juft  hit  thethinp*  The  linage> 
as  they  Tet  it  before  you,  is  always  ieen  double  ;  and 
no  double  image  is  diftin^.  When  an  author  t^Us 
xne  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle-,  the 
cxprefGon  is  pfecife,  and  I  underftand  h  fnHy^ 
But  if^  from  tlic  defire  of  multiplying  wotds,  he 
will  needs  praife  his  cowrage  and  fortitude  p  at  the 
moment  he  joins  thefe  words  together,- ihy  idea  b«« 
gins  to  waver*  He  means  to  esprtis  one  ^nalitjr 
more  ftrongly  ;  but  he  is,  in  truths  expreifinjg  twou 
CoarAge  reiifts  danger  ;  fortitude  -fupports  pain-it 
The  occafion  of  exertidix  each  of  thefe  tjtialities  Is 
different ;  and  being  kd  to  think  of  botfi  foge-* 
thcr,  when  only  one  of  them  fbould  be  In  my  vtcw^ 
my  view  is  tendered  unfteady,  and  my  cenceptioit 
of  the  objeft  indiifcind:^ 

From  what  I  have  fard,  it  appears  that  an  autho)? 
may,  in  a  qualified  fcnfe,  be  perfpicuous,  Wbilts 
yet  he  is  far  from  being  precife.  He  nlfcs  proper 
words;  and.  proper  arrangement  ;  he  givits  you  thtt 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himfelf ;  and  lb  £nr 
he  is  perfpicnous  r  but  the  ideas  art  not  very  cieai* 
in  his  oWn  mind  ;  thtfy  ai*e  loofe  atod  gei^ral  ;  andy 
therefore,  cannot  be  expreFed  with  precifion*  All 
dR^kbje^^^  do  lu^  equally  retq^mre  prcciiisn*  R  iaQiffi* 
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[  £icte>   OD  many  occafionS)  that  we  kdve  a  gene^ 

f »1  yicw  of  the  meaning*   The  fubjcd,  pcrhapspft 

i»f  the  known  and  famitiar  kind ;  apd  tve  are  in 

!  HD  hassard  pf  niiftftktng  thefenfe  of.  the  atitbor^ 

^ough  overy  word  which  he  ufcs  be  not  precipe  and 

i  ixaft* 

,  Few  author&yfer  inftance^  in  the  EjigMflx  Ian* 

IttagQ^  M^  more  cleai-  and  perlpieuotts^^  6b  the  whole^ 

^n  arebbifttof  Tillotfon,  and  fir  W  iiham  Teuv 

^e  ;  yet  nekher  of  them  are  remarkabfc  for  precis 

£fM(i.  They  are  loofe  and  diffiife  ;  and  a)CQUftoinbd»t6 

ei^e(s  tiieh'  meaning  by  feveral  words,  whkh  ihot^ 

yo^  fully  whereabouts  it  J  lies,  rather  tham  to  fm* 

gie  mit  thpfc    exprqffiionl,   which  wt>uld  convey 

eiearly  theiidea  the.y  have  in  vi^w,  and  no  »taei 

Neither,  intleedf  ia  precifion  the  prevailing  •  dm* 

tijfter  of  mf.  A^ddlfon's   ftyle  j  although  he  is  not 

fe  deficient  in  thisTefpeft  as  the  other  two  anthtosi 

Lord  Shrfteibiiry's  faults,  in  point  of  precifiton^ 

tre  miich  greater  than  'mr.  AddJfon^s  j  aiid.th<J 

mote  anpardoilable,  becaufe  he  is  a  prbfeffed  pfti-* 

lofojrfjical  7f  riter  ;   who,  as    f«ch,    Oiight,  above 

aU  things,  te  hare  ftudic<l  pt^ecifibn.  His  ftyte  has 

both  gres^  beauties  and   great  faults  ;  and^  on  the 

whole,  is  by  no  means  a  fafe  model  fiw  imitation. 

Lord  Shafteibmy  was  well  acquainted  with. the 

I  pQvi^r  of  words  ;  thdfe  which  he  employi  are  gene^' 

rally  proper  and  well  founding  ;   he  has  great  vsr^ 

yhfty  df  them  ;  and  his  arrangemenfc,  as   fliali  be 

aASerwards  fhown,  is  commonly  beautifuL  His  de- 

fcft,  in  precifion,  ii  not  owing  fo  much  to  indiftin  A 

or  cocifufed  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  aflfeaati^n^  H# 

is  fond,  to  excefs,  of  the  ^mp  and  parade  of  kw- 

gtmge ;  he  is  never  fatisfied  with  exj>reffing  any 

thing  cle^f ly  and  fimply  ;  he  muft  always  give  ft 

tte  dreis  of  ftate  and  majefty.    Hence  pcrpettal 

Ctr(^im]t>cutions',  and  many  words  and  phrafes  em^ 
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•been  defcribcd  much  better  by  one  c^f  them.  If  he 
tias  occafion  to  mention  any  pcrfon  or  author,  h<* 
very  rarely*  mentions  him  by  his  propernamc.  In  the 
treatife,  entitled,  Advice  to  an  author,  he  defdants 
for  two   or  *three  pages  together  iipgn  Aiiftotle, 
without  once  naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the 
mafter  critic,  the  mighty  genius'-  and  judge   of  art^ 
tlie  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  niafter  of  art,  andk 
etmfummate   philologift.    In'  the  fame  way,    the 
grand  poetic  fire',  the  philofophicTil  patrikrclu  and: 
his^difciple  of  noble  birth,  and  Idfty  genius,  are 
the  only  names  by  which  he  condelcends  to  diftin^ 
guifti  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  paf* 
fege  of  the  fame  treatifc.  Tliis  method  of  diflin-^ 
I  guiftiingperfons  is  extremely  afFe^^ed.;   but  It   19 
not:fo  contrary  tb  precifion,  as  the  frequent  cir- 
cumlocxitions  he  employs  for  all  moral  ideas  ;  at- 
tentive, on  every  dccafion,  more  to  the  pomp  ^f 
language,  than  to  the  clearnefs  which  he  ougfat'to 
have ftudied  as  a  philofopher.  The  morallenfe,  for 
inftance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear 
tcmi ;  but,   how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when, 
m  thef  next  page,  he  calls  it,  ^'  that  natural  affe&ioDy 
"  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  fenfc  o^ 
^^  right  and  wrong  ?"  Self-examination,  orreflexion 
on  our  own  conduft,  is  an  idea  conceived'with  eafe  ; 
"but  when  it  is  wrought  into  all  the  forms  of,    **  A. 
*'  man's  dividing  himfi^lf  into  two  parties,  becom- 
^*  ing  a  fclf-dialogift,  entering  into  partneHhip  witb 
*-*  himfelf,   forming  the    dual  number  pradically 
"  within  himfelf;'^  we  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  it.'  On  fome  occafions,  he  fo  adorns,  or  rather 
loads  with  words,  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft  propo- 
fitions,  as,  if  not  to  obfcure,  at  leaft,  to  enfeeble 
them . 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the 
inquiry  concerning  virtue,  he  means  to  Ihow,  timt^ 
by  every  ill  aftion  we  hmt  our- joiiid)  as  much  a4i 


*1 
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Obi^^  who  ihould  fWallow  poifon)  or  give  himlelf 
a  wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Obfervc  what  a  re^ 
dundancy  of  words  he  pours  forth  ;  "  now^  if  the 
"  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appealed  to  us, 
^^  iuch  as  it  really  is  ;  if  we  iaw  it  impoflible  to 
"  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  orderly  affecr 
"  tion^  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  diforderly  one^ 
*^  without  drawing  on,  in  fome  degree,  that  diflb- 
"  lute  itate  which,  at  its  height,  is  confefled  t^ 
^'  be  fo  miferable  ;  it  would  then^  undoubtedly^ 
"  be  confeffed,  that  fince  no  ill,  immoral,  or  up-i 
^^  jufl:  aAion,  can  be  committed,  without  eitjber  % 
*'  new  inroad  and  breach  on  the  temper  and  :pa(}i^ 
^^  ons,  or  a  further  advArncing  of  that  execution 
"  already  done  ;  whoever  did  ill,  or  afted  in  prc- 
"  judice  of  his  integrity,  good-nature,  or  worth, 
*'  would,  of  ncceflTity,  ad  with  greater  cruelty  to- 
^  wards  himfelf,  than  he  who  Icrupled  not  to  fwal- 
J'  low  what  was  poifonous,  or  who,  with  his  owa 
^'  hands,  fhould  voluntarily  mangle  or  wound  his 
I*  outward  form  or  tonftitution,  natural  limbs  op 
*'  body*."  Here,  to  commit  a  bad  aftion,  is,  firft, 
*'  to  remove,  a  good  and  orderly  affedion,  and  to 
**  introduce  an  ill  or  diforderly  one  ;''  next,  it  is, 
^^  to  commit  an  a£lion  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and 
"  un)ui)  ;"  and  in  the  next  line,  it  is,  *'  to  do  ill,  of 
*'  to  aft  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good-nature  and 
**  worth  ;"  nay,  fo  very  fimple  a  thing  as  a  man^s 
vouoding  himfelf,  is,  "  to  mangle,  or  wound  his 
^^  outw^ardform.  and  conilitution,  his  natural  limbs 
•*  or  body/'  Such  fuperfluity  of  wqrds  is  difguftful  • 
,  to  every  reader  of  correft  tafte  ;  and  ferves  no  pur- 
pofc  but  to  embarrafs  and  perplex  the  fenfe.  This 
fort  of  ftyle  is  elegantly  defcribed  by  Quintilian, 
**  eft  in  qtiibafdam  turba  inanium  vei-borum,  qui 
**  dum  communem  loquendi  morem.  reformidaiit, 

•  Chamaerift.  Vol.  ll...p,  S^ 
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^^  dudii  fpecie  n(tori«,  cireiimeuAt  Dmhk  ceplafii 
^  lo^achaite  qua  dicerc;voluat*."Lib.  vii.  cap.  91 
.  The  great  fource  of  a  loofc  ilylc,  in  oppofttion  u 
^recMion,  is  the  injadicioas  uic  of  tfaofe  Words 
termed  fynonymous.  Tiiey  are  caUed  fyneoy* 
Bious,  becaufe  they  agree  in  expreifing  one  priii- 
^ipai  idea;  but,  for  the  moil  part,  if  not^alwaySi 
they  exprefe  it  with  fome^diverfity  in  the  circtun- 
ftances.  They  arc  varied  by  fome  acccflbry  idea 
which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  thd 
diiHnftion  between  them.  Hardly,  la  any  langaage^ 
are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the  fame 
idea  ;  a  perlon  thoroughly  converlant  in  the  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  will  always  be  able,  to  ob- 
ferve  fomething  that  diftingui(hes  them*  As  ihef 
are  like  different  Shades  of  the  fame  colour,  an 
accurate  writer  can  employ  them  to  great  advan^ 
tage,  by  ufing  them,  fo  "as  to  heighten' and  tofinifh 
the  piftune  which  he  gives  us.  He  iiipplies  by  odc^ 
What  was  Wanting,  in  the  other,  to  the  ^rce,  or  to 
the  luftre  of  the  image  which  he  means  to  e:shfbit« 
But,  in  order  to  this  end,  be  muft  be  extremely 
attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them« 
For  the  bulk  of  writers  arc  very  apttoconfband 
them  with  each  other  ;  and  to  employ  tlittm  care« 
lefsjy,  merely  for  the  fake  of  filling  up  a  period, 
or  of  rounding  and  diverfifyingthe  language,  as  if 
their  fignification  were  exadtly  the  fame,  whtte,  in 
truth,  it  is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mill  and  iiMi£llinA<« 
Jiefi  is  unwarily  thrown  overftyle. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  word< 
we  fhould  more  readily  take  to  be  fynoi^mouBf 
than  amare  ^nd  diligere.  Cicero,  however,  has  fixowa 

^  *'  A  croud  of  unmeaning;  word^i^^bixmaht  top;ether»  Isy 

fcMneHatho]*s,  who,  aiVald  of  exprcfliiig  tl^m  (elves  after  a  com* 
ihon  and  cdina-y  ni  inner,  and  allired  by  an  appearance  of 
fplendor,  fnrround  evr-y  thing  wliich  they  mean  to  fay^  with 
a  certain  copious  loqaacity." 
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nsp  that^thcrc  if  a  very  clear  diftinftion  betwixt 
^them.  *'  Quid  ergo/'  fays  he,  in  one  of  his  epiftlca,  > 
^'  tibi  coramendem  eum  quern  tu  ipCt  diligi?  ?  Sed 
^^  tamen  ut  fcires  eum  non  a  me  diligi  folum,  verum 
**  etiam  amariy  obeam  rem  tibi  hacc  fcribo*/'  In 
the  fame  manner,    Mitus  and  Jecurus  are    words 
.  which  yre  ftiould  readily  confound  ;  yet  their  mean- 
ing is  different.  Tutus^  fignifies  out  of  danger  ;/(^- 
curuvy  free  from  the  dread  of  it.  Seneca  has    ele- 
gantly marked  this  diftinftion  ;  "  tuta  fcelera  effe 
*'  polTunt,  fccura  non  pofluntf.-'  In  our  own  lau- 
gnage,    very  many  iuilanccs  might  be  given  of  a 
flifterence  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  fyno- 
nymous  \  and^  as  the  fubjei^  is  of  importaiue,  I  fliall 
now  point  out  Ibme  of  thefe.  The  mftances  which 
Jam  to  give,  may  themielves  be  of  ufe  ;  and  they 
Vill  ferve  to  (bow  the  neceifity  of  attending,  with 
^arc  and  ftrii?^nefs^  to  the  exat^  import  of  words,  if 
ever  we  would  write  witb  propriety  or  precilior^ 

jfuftcrityyjeverityy  rigour.,  Auftcrity  relates  to  the 
jnanxier.  of  iiving ;  feverity,  of  thinking  ;  rigour., 
ofpuniihing.  To  aufteiity,  is oppol(ed  effeminacy  ^ 
\o  fevcrity,  relaxation  ;  to  rigour,  demfncy.  A 
'hermit is  a\lilere in  his  life  ;  a  c^fuift,  fevere  in  hU 
application  of  religion  or  law  ;  a  judge,  rigorox\s 
in  his  ientences. 

Cufioniy  habit.  Cuftom  refpeAs  the  a£lton  ;  habit> 
the  at^or.  By  cuftom,  we  mean  the  jfrequent  repc;- 
titioo  of  the  fame'ad  ;  by  habk,  the  eife^'  which 
that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By 
tbie  cxi^mj)jf  waking  oflen  in  the  flreeta,  one  ac*^ 
quires  ahab§  of  idienefs,. 

Surprijed^  aftonipied^  amazed^  confouttded,  I  am 
fmpriied,  wBJi  -what  is  new  or  unexpci^ed  ;  I  am 
aftonifhed,  at  what  is  vafl  or  great ;  I  am  ^mazed^ 

♦  Aa  famil.  I.  13.  Ep.  47.  .  t  EpiC  97-  . 
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with  what  is  incomprchcnfible  ;  I  am  confounded, 
'by  what  is  (hocking  or  terrible. 

'  Defijiy  renounce^  quit^  leave  off^  Each  of  thele 
words  implies  fomc  purfuit  or  objed  relinquifl:ed  j 
but  from  diifcrent  motives.  'We  dcfift,  from  the 
difficulty  of  accomplifhing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difagrceableiiefs  of  the  objeft,  or  pur- 
^iuit.  We  quit,  for  the  fake  of  fome  other  thing 
which  interefts  us  more  ;  and  we  leave  oif,  becauie 
we  are  weary  of  the  defign.  A  politician  defifts 
'from  his  defigns,  when  he  finds  they  arc  impnu^ti- 
cable  ;  he  renounces  the  court,  becaufe  he  has  Leen 
affronted  by  it  ;  he  quits  ambition  for  ftudy  or 
retirement  ;  and  lea>^es  off  his  attendance  on  the 
great,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it. 

Pride^  vanity.  Pride  makes  us'cllecm  ourfelves^; 
vanity  makes  us  defire  the  efteem  of  others.  It  Is 
juil:  to  fay,  as  dean  Swift  has  done,  that  a  man  ts 
too  proud  to  be  vain.  -    -* 

Hau^htinefsy  difdaim  Haughtincfs  is  founded  oa 
the  hfgh  opinion  we  entertain  of  oulfelves ;  dif- 
dain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 
'-  To  diftinguijfiy  to  feparate. ,  We  diftinguifh  what 
turc  want  not  to  confound  with  .  another  thing  ; 
w^e  feparate  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it. 
Objeds  are  diftinguilhed  from  one  another,  by 
their  qualities.  They  arc  feparated,  by  the  diftance  i 
or  timj  or  place.  * 

To  wearyy  to  fatigue^  The  continuance  of  the 
Tame  ciing  wearies  us  ;  labour  fatigues  us.  1  am 
weary  wim  (landing.  I  am  fatigued  with  walking- 
A  fuitor  wearies  us,  by  his  perfcvcrancc  ;  fatigues 
us  by  his  importunity. 

To  abhor y  to  detefl*  To  abhor  imports,  fimply^ 
ftrong  diflike  ;  to  deteft  imports  alfo  ftrong  difapp 
probation.  One  abhors  being  in  deljt  j  be  detcfts 
treachery. 

To  invent^  to  difcover.  We  invent  things  that  are 
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new  ;  we  dUcovcr  what  was  before  hidden'.  Ga- 
liico  invented  the  telclcope  ;  Harvey  difcovcrcd 
tke  circtilation  of  the  blood. 

Onfyy  alone.  OpXy  imports  that  there  is  no  other 
of  the  fame  kind;  alone  imports  being  accompa- 
nied by  no  other.  An  only  child  is  one  who  lias 
neither  brother  nor  filter  ;  a  child  alone,  is  one 
who  is  left  by  itfelf.  There  is  a  difterence,  there- 
fore, in  prcciic  language,  betwixt  thefe  two  phra- 
fes,  ''  virtue  only  makes  us  happy  ;''  and,  ''  virtue 
"  alone  makes  us  happy.**  Virtue  only  makes  us 
happy,  imports,  that  nothing  elfe  can  do  it.  Vir- 
tue alone  makes  us  happy,  imports,  that  virtue,  by 
itfelf,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advantages,  is 
fufficient  to  do  it. 

Entire^  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting 
none  of  its  parts  j  complete,  by  wanting  none  of 
the  appendages  that  belong  to  it.  A  man  m^y  have 
an  entire  houfe  to  himfelf,  and  yet  not  have  one 
complete  apartment* 

.  Tranquillity^  peace^  calm*  Tranquillity  refpefls  a 
fituation  free  from  trouble,  confidered  in  itfelf ; 
peace,  the  fame  fituation  with  refpeft  to  any  cau- 
fes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  with  regard  to  a 
difturbed  fituation  going  before,  or  following  it, 
A  good  man  enjoys  tranquillity,  in  himlelf ;  peace, 
with  others  ;  and  calm,  after  the  ftorm. 

A'difficulty^  an  obfiacle.  A  difficulty  embarraCes  ; 
an  obfiacle  ftops  us.  We  remove  the  one  ;  we  fur- 
ijiount  the  otlier.  Generally,  the  .firft  exprefles 
fomewhat  ai'ifingfrom  the  nature  and  circumftanccs 
of  the  affair  ;  the  fecond,  fomewhat  arifing  fiom 
a  foreign  caide.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing 
the  Athenians  from  the  nature  of  their  difpofitions  ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demofthcnes  was  the  greatefl 
obftacle  to  his  defigns. 

JVifdom^  prudence.  Wifdc^m  leads  us  to  fpcak  and 
aa  what  is  moft  proper-  Prudence  prevents  our 
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fpeaking  or  afting  improperly.  A  wife  man  cm- 
ploys  the  mod  proper  means  for  fucceis  ;  a  prudent 
man,  the  fafeft  means  for  not  being  brought  into 
danger. 

Enough^  fufficient.  Enough  relates  to  the  quantity 
which  one  wifhes  to  have  of  any  thing.  Sufficient  ref- 
lates to  the  uie  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hence^ 
enough  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than 
fufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
ehbugh  ;  although  he  has  what  is  fufficient  for  na- 
ture. 

To  avow^  to  acknowledge y  to  confefs.  Each  of 
thefe  words  imports  the  affirmation  of  a  fad,  but 
in  very  different  circumftances.  To  avow,  fuppo« 
ies  the  perfon  to  glory  in  it  ;  to  acknowledge,  fup- 
pofes  a  fmall  degree  of  faultinefs,  which  the  ac- 
knowledgment compenfates  ;  .  to  confels,  fuppofes 
a  highec  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  his  op- 
podtion  to  a  bad  minifter,  and  is  applauded  ;  a 
gentleman  acknowledges  his  miftake,  and  is  forgi- 
ven ;  a  prifoner  confeiTes  the  crime  he  is  accufed' 
of,  and  ispuniftied. 

To  remark^  to  obferve.  We  remark,  in  the  way 
of  attention,  in  order  to  remember  ;  we  obferve, 
in  the  way  -of  examination,  in  order  to  judge.  A 
traveller  remarks  the  mod  flriking  obje&s  he  fees  j 
a  generalobferves  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy« 

Equivodtily  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expreffibn  is 
one  which  has  one  fcnfe  open,  and  defigned  to  be 
underftood  ;  another  fcnfe  concealed,  and  under- 
ftood  only  by  the  perfon  who  ufes  it.  An  ambigu- 
ous exprefiion  is  one,  which  has  apparently  two 
fenfes,  and  leaves  us  at  a  lofe  which  of  them  to 
give  it.  An  equivocal  expreffion  is  ufed  with  an 
intention  to  deceive  ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when  it 
is  ufed  with  dcfign,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to 
give  full  information.  An  honcft  man  will  never 
employ  an  equivocal  expreffion ;  a  confufed  maa 
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may  often  utter  ambignons  ones,  irithout  aby  dc« 
fign.  I  fhall  give  only  one  inftancemore. 

ff^ithj  by.  Both  thefc  'particles  cxprcfs  the  con- 
oesion  between  fome  inftniment,  or  means  of  ef« 
kOmg  an  end,  and  the  agent  who  employs  it  ; 
but  with  exprcffes  a  more  clofe  and^  ixmnediate 
connexion  ;  by^  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a 
man  ivith  a  fword  ;  he  dies  by  violence.  The  cri- 
minal is  bomid  tt;/VA  ropes  bv  ti\t  executioner.  1  he 
proper  diflinftlon  in  thip  ule  of  thefc  particles,  is 
dcgantly  marked  In  a  ))alli3ige  of  dr^  Robcrtfoh*i< 
hiftory  of  Scotland*  When  one  of  the  old  Scottiih 
kiogs  was  makitig  an  enquiry  into  the  tenure  by 
which  his  nobles  held  their  lands,  they  ftartcdnp, 
and  drew  their  fwords :  "  by  thefc,''  faid  they, 
^  we^ acquired  onr  lands,  and  tvith,  thefe,  we  will 
**  defend  them."  **  By  thefe  we  acquired'  our 
"  lands,**  fignifies  the  more  remote  means  of  ac- 
quiiition  by  force  and  martial  deeds  ;  and,  **  *mth 
"  thefe  we  will  defend  them,'*  fignifies  the  imme* 
diate  direA  inftrument,  the  fword,  which  they 
would  employ  in  their  defence. 

Thcffe  are  inftances  of  words,  in  our  language* 
which,  by  carelefs  writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed 
as  pcrfcftly  fynonymous,  and  yet  are  not  fo.  Their 
fignifications  approach,  but  arc  not  precifely  the 
^Cune.  The  more  the  diftin^ftion  in  the  meaning  of 
'fuch  words  is  weighed,  and  attended  to,  tne  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  fhall  we  fpeak  or  write*. 

*  hi  French,  there  is  a  very  ufefal  treat iGi  on  this  fabjecfl, 
tW  abbe  Girard*s  Synonymes  FraHcoifes,  in  which  he  has  made 
alarge  coilccflion  of  fuch  apparent  fynopymes  in  the  knciii^£[;e, 
2nd  mostly  with  much  accuracy,  the  differcncf  in  their  fi^nifi- 
^tion.  It  is  to  be  wiihed,  that  fome  fuch  work  were  nnd^na* 
^for  onr  tongue,  and  executed  with  equal  tafle  and  judg- 
ment. Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  prccife  and  elegant 
^ting.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  treatife  may  be  per  nf- 
^  with  confiderable  profit.  It  will  accuftom  per(bn«  to  weigh, 
^^  attention;  the  force  of  words  s  and  will  fugged  fevetal 
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From  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  head,  it  will 
now  appear,  that,  in  order  to  write  or  ipeak  with 
precifion,  two  tilings  arc  e|pecially  requiiitc  ;  one, 
that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  diftinct ; 
and  the  otheT,  that  he  have  an  exaft  and  full  com* 
prehenilon  of  the  forte  of  thofe  words  >)srhich  he 
employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required  ;  labour 

.  ^nd  attention  ftill  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the 
authors,  in  our  language,  moft,  diflinguilhed  for 
precifion  of  ftyle.  In  his  writings,  we  feldom  of 
never  find  vague  cxpreflions,  and  fjmonymous 
words,  carelefsly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  k 
always  clear,  and  ffarongly  marked. 

I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before,  that  though 
all  fubjefts  of  writing  or  difciourfe  demand  perfpi- 
cuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  fame  ^egree  of 
that  exa&  precifion,  which  I  have  endeavourfcd  to 
explain.  It  is,  indeed,  is  every  fort  of  writing,  a 
great  beauty,  to  have,  at  leafl,  fome  meafure  of 
precifion,  in  diftinftion  from  that  loofe  jprofufion 
of  words,  which  imprints  no   clear   idea  on  tlie 

.  reader's  mind.  But  we  mufl,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
on  our  guard,  left  too  great  a  fludy  of  precifion, 
efpecially  in  fubjefts  where  it  is  not  ftridly  requi- 
fite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  flyle  ;  left,  from 
the  dcfire  of  pruning  too  clofely,  wc  retrench  all 
copioufnefs  and  ornament.  Some  degree  of  this  . 
failing  may,  aperhaps,  be  remarked  in  dean  Swift's  ( 
ferious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas 
clear  and  exadl,  refling  wholly  on  his  fenfc  and 
diftindhiefs,  he  appears  to  rejeft,  difdainfuUy,  all 
cnibellifhment ;  which,  on  fome  occalions,  may  be 
thought  to  render  his  manner  fomewhat  hard  and 
dry.    To  imite   copioufnefs  and  precifion,  to  be 

diftincflions  betwixt  fynonynious  terms  in  our  own  lan^raa^e, 
analogmis  to  thofe  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French; 
and.  accerdingly,  fcvcral  of  the  inftauces  above  given  were  fug^ 
gpftedby  the  work  of  this  auihoi% 
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flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  {ame  time,  corrcfl! 
andexa^tin  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  higheft  atidmofl  diHicuIt  attainments  in 
Writing.  Some  kinds  of  compofltion  may  require 
more  of  copjoufncis  and  ornamenv  ;  others,  more 
of  prccificn  and  accuracy  ;  nay,  in  the  fame  Com* 
poiition,  the  difterent  parts  of  it  may  demand  a  pro- 
per variation  of  manner.  But  we  muil  iiudy  never 
to  facrifice,  totally,  any  ore  of  ilxxc  qualities  to 
the  other:  and,  by  a  proper  management,  both 
of  tbein  may  be  made  fuLy  conliftcut,  if  our  cwn 
ideas  be  precile,  aj'd  our  ki  uwled^tr  and  jtiJCiwof 
Word^  be^acthe  iame  tujue,  exicuiivei 
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HAVING  begun  to  treat  of  ftylc,  in  the  laft 
lefturc  I  confidercd  its  fundamental  quality, 
perfpicuity .  What  I  have  faid  of  this,  relates  chiefly 
to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to 
fentences  ;  and  as,  in  all  writing  and  difcourfc,  the 
proper  compofition  and  ftrufture  of  fentences  is 
of  the  higheft  importance,  I  ftiall  treat  of  this  ful- 
ly. Though  perfpicuity  be  the  general  head,  under 
which  I,  at  prcfent,  confider  language,  I  (hall  not 
confine  myfelf  to  this  quality  alone,  in  fentences,  | 
but  fhall  enquire  alfo,  what  is  requifite  for  their 
grace  and  beauty  :  that  I  may  bring  together, under 
one  view,  all  that  feems  neceflTaiy  to  be  attended  to, 
in  the  conftruftion  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a 
jentence. 

It  is  nbt  caiy  to  give  an  exxA  definition  of  a  fen- 
tence,  or  period,  farther,  than  as  it  always  implies 
fome  one  complete  ^prppofition  or  enunciation  of 
thought.    Ariftotle's  definitioir  is,   in  the  main,  a 

good  one   :    "    ^^f'*  •X*'*   «PX*»   »«'    nXti/TJi?   ««d*    cvm,     »mt 

fei>i9of  ivrwrPiTTw  :'*  *'  A  form  of  ipccch  which  hath  a  be- 
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I  **  gioning  and  an  end  within  itlclf,  aixl  arc  of  fbch 
^  a  length  as  to  be  eafily  comprehended  at  once/' 
This,   however,  adtnh^  of  great  latitude.    For  n 

f  fentence,  or  period,  confifts  always  of  component 

•  parts,  which  arc  called  its  members  ;  and  as  tliefe 
tncmbers  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  maybe 
conneftcd  in  fevcral  dittercnt  ways,  the  fame 
thought,  or  mental  propofition,  ifiay  often  be  ei- 
ther brought  into  011c  ^ntence,  or  fglit  into  two 
or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  firft  variety  tliat  occurs  in  the  confideration 
of  fentcnces,  is,  the  diftinftion  of  long  and  fhort 
ones.  The  precife  length  of  fentences,  as  to  the 
number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  afcertain- 
edby  any  definite  mealure.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme  on  either  fide. 
Sentences,  immoderatdy  Jong,  and  confifting  of 
too  many  members,  always  tranfgrefs  fomc  one  op 
other  of  the  rules  which  I  (hall  mention  foon,  ak 

•  tieccflary  to  be  obfcrvcd  in  every  good  feutencev , 
in  difcourfes  that  are  to  be  fpoken,  regard  muft 
be  Ijad'to  the  eafi^iefs  of  pronunciation,  which  is 
not  confiftcnt  with  too  long  per^ds.  In  compofiti- 
ons  where  pronunciation'  has  no  place,  ftillj  howe- 
ver, by  ufing  long  periods  too^requently,  an  au-^  , 

I  thor  overloads  the  reader's  rar,  and  fatigues  his  at- 
P  tention.  For  long^pcriods  require,  evidenfTy,  more 
attentibn  than  fhort  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  clear- 
ly the  connexion  of  the  feveral  jjarts,  and  to  take 
in  the  whole  at  one  view.  At  the  fame  time,  there 
may  be  anexccfs  in  to9  many  ftort  fentences  alfo  ; 
i    b"  which  the  fenfc  is  fplit  and  Broker^,  the   connex- 
'■    Ic    of  thought  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdcn- 
Ci     by  ptefenting  to  it  a  long  fucceflion  9f  minute 
a  cas. 

/ith  regard  to  the  length  and  conftruftion  of 
fi     ^nces,  the  ^'Vench  critics  make  a  very  juil  dif- 
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tihia;k)n  of  (lyle,  into Jfylepcriodique^  and /7y/(?  coupe% 

^H^e'/lyle periodique  is,  where  the  fentences  arc  coiq- 
Dofed  of  feverd  members  linked  together,  and  hang- 
ing upon  one  another,  fo  thdt  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
is  not  brought  out  till  the  clofe.This  is  the  moft  pom<- 
pous,  mufical,  and  oratorical  manner  of  compofing  j 
as  in  the  following  fentence  of  fir  William  Temple  : 
*-  if  you  look  about  you,  and  confider  the  lives  of 
"  others  as  well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few 
'^^  are  born  with  honour,  and  how  many  die  without 
*'  name  or  children  ;  how  little  beauty  we  fee,  and 
''  how  few  friends  we  hear  of ;  how  matiy  dileaies, 
**  and  how  much  poverty  there  i$  in  the  world  ; 
*'  you  will  fall  down  upon  yom*  knees,  and,  jnflead 
'*  of  repining  at  oneaffliftion,  will  admire  fo  many 
*'  bleflings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand 
"  of  God.^'  (Letter  to  lady  Eflex.)  Cicero  abounds 

•with  fentences  conftrufted  after  this  manner. 

The  /fyle  coupe  is,  where  the  fenfe  is  formed  into 
(hort  independent  propofitions,  each  complete  with- 
in itfelf ;  as  in  the  following  of  mr.  Pope  :  "  I 
^  confefs,  it  was  want  of  confideration  that  made 
**  me  an  author.  I  writ^  bccaufe  it  amufed  me.  I 
''  correifted,  becaufe  it  was  as  pleafant  to  me  to 
/^  correft  as  to  write.  I  publifhed,  becaufe  I  was 
'^  told,  I  might  pleafe  fuch  as  it  was  a  credit  to 
/'  pleafe. ''  (Preface  to  his  works.)  This  is  very 
much  the  French  method  of  writing  ;  and  always 
fuits   gay  and  eafy  fubjefts.    Tlie  Jfyle  periodique 

*  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  compolition^ 
They?y/^  coupe  is  more  liyely  and  ftriking.  Accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  compofition,  therefore, 
and  the  general  char  after  it  ought  to  bpar,  the  one 
or  other  may  be  predominant.  But,  in  almofl 
every  kind  of  compofition,  the  great  rule  is  to  inter- 

^  mix  them.  For  the  ear  tires  of  either  of  them 
when  too  long  continued  :  whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  ihort  periods,  the  ear  is  grati- 
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ficd,  and  a  Certain  fprightlinefi  is  joined  with  majeftjr 
:  in  our  ftyfe.  "  Non  fempcr,'*  fays  Cicero  (dellcrib- 
iog>  very  cxprcllively,  thcfe  tw6  different  kinds  of 
llyics,  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking),  *^  noa 
•*  femper  utcndum  eft.  pcrpctuitate,  et  quafi  con- 
**  verfionc  verborum ;  fed  fsepc  carpenda  membris. 
"  minutioribns  oratio  cft*/^ 
This  variety  is  of  fo  great  confequencc,.  that  it 
)  'mnft  be  ftudicd,  not  only  in  the  fuccefliou  of  long 
and  fhort  fcntences,.  but  in  the  ftrudhire  oTour  fen- 
lences  alfo.  A  train  of  fcntences,  conflruded"  in 
the  fajnc  manner,  and  with  the  fame  number  of 
tocmbcrs,  whether.  Jong  or  fliort,  (hould  never  be 
lllowed  ta  fucceed  one  another-  However  mufic at 
tach  of  them  niay  be,  it  has  a  better  efFet3:  to  In- 
troduce even  a  diftord,  than  to  "cfoy  the  cai*  with 
the  repetition  of  fimilar  founds  :  for,  nothing  is  fo 
tirefomeas  perpet^l  ijBifQrinity^  In  this  article  of 
the  conftruftion  aiuT  diftribution  ef  his  Icntences,. 
lord  Shaftlbury^has  fhown  great  art..  In  the  hft  lec- 
ture, lobferveid,  that  he  ia  often  guilty  of  facrifi- 
cing  precifion*  of  ftyle  to  pomp  of  expreffion  ;  and 
that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a  ftiffnefs 
and  affe&ation,^  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be 
confiderpd  as  a  gencraJ  model..  But,,  as  his  ear  was.^ 
j  foe,  and  as  he  was-  extremely  attentive  to  every' 
I  thing  that-ds  elegant,^  fie  has  ftudied  the  proper  in- 
termixtiu'e  of  long  and  Ihort  fentences,  with  varie- 
ty and  harmony  in  their  flru&ure,  more  than  any* 
I  other  Englifh  author  r  and  for  this,  part  of  com- 
pofition  he  delervcs  attention^ 

From  thefe  general  obfervationa,  fet  us  new  de— 
fcend  to  a  more  paFticutar  con (ideration  of  the  qua-> 
litics  that  are  required  to  make  a  fentence  perfed*. 
So  much  dependi^  upon  the  proper  conflxu«H:ion  o£ 

•  **  It  is  not  propppr  always  to  employ  a  continued  train». 
,  '■nd  a  fort  of  regular  compafs  of  phrafes  ;  but  ilyle  ou^^ht  te  br 
<^tca  Woken  down  intofniaUer  members.*' 
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fentcncjcs,  that^  ib  every  fo^t  of  compofition^  wa 
cannot  be  too  ftrid  in  our  attentions- to  it*  For^  he 
the  rubjeta  what  it  will^  if  the  fentences  be  con- 
ftru(^ed  in  a  clumfy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner^ 
It  is  impoffible  that  a  work,  concipo&d  of  iuch  fcil^ 
tence^,  can  be  read  with  plcafure^  or  even  with 
proTt,  Where^s^by  giving  attention  to  the  rules 
ij^hich  relate  tqthis  part  of  ftylc^  wc  acquire  ttc 
Babit  of  exprelfing  ourielves  with  perfbicuity  and: 
elegance  ;  and  if  a  dlForder  chance  to  arife  in  Soma  ^ 
of  our  fentences,  we  immediately  fee  where  it  lies,, 
^nd  arc  able  to  redify  it* . 

The  properties  .moft  effcntial  to  a  p*r£ed  £cn- 
tence,  feem  to  me^  the  four  following :  i.  Clear- 
ness and  preciiion.  2.  l/Bity.  3.  Strength.  4.  Har- 
mony* Eachof  thefe  I  ftall.  illuflxate  ieparatcly,* 
^nd  at  fome  lengthr 

The  firft  is,  clearnefs  and  precffion*  The  leafE 
failure  here,  the  leaft  degree  of  ambiguity^  whic]i» 
leaves  the  miad  in  any  fort  of  fuipenJfe  a&to  tho 
meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greateiltcare  jt 
nor  i5  it  ib  ealy  a  matter  ta  keep  always  dear  o£ 
tliis,  aa  one  might  at  fifft  Jinagine.  Amjbiguity  a-^ 
rifes  from  two  cauies- :  either  from  a  wrong  caoit  c 
of  words,  or  a  wrongs  collocation  of  thein^  Ofti^e 
choicq  of  words,  as  fiar  as  regards  perijpicuity^  h 

♦'  On  tlic  ftraAiirc  of  (entcnccs,  the  ancients,  nppear  to. h Ave 
bcftowcfVar^  car  deal  of  attention  and  care.  The  rreatifc  p(' 
Demetrias  Phalercus,  ?\tu  E(»4«m«««,  abound&with  oWrvatt«ht- 
ispon  the  choice  and  coUocacion  of  words^  carnbd  tci  fneh  »• 
degrecof  nicety,  aawotild  frequently  feem  to  U6  minute.  The- 
treatifeof  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffbs,  *fp/ ^c/v6i7f»c  o?«ju*r«f  »• 
jftore  matorly  j  but  ie  chiefly  confihefl  to  tbe  mufiral  ftrmitm-e 
at  periods:  a  fubjec^,.  £br  xrhich  the  Gr«ek  Hingue^  »WiM  d 
much  more  afli'ancc  to  their  writei*^  tluui  nur  topgne-  '^ 
aiiM.  On  the  arrangement  of  words,  in  En^Iifh  fentenccs,  e 
X^iiirhrchajner  of  Ibnl'Kaime's  Flemem*  of  crittcifmoujxht  d  * 
be  confuUed  ;  and  alfo,.  the  id  volume  of  4n  Caniri^lVs,]  U 
kffophy  of  rhetom» 
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treated  fully  in  the  laft  lecflurc.  Of  the  coUocatioa 
of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat.  The  firft  thing  to  b« 
ftudied  here,  is^  to   obfervc  exaftly  the  rules  of 
grammar,  as  far  astVieCe  can  guide  us.  But  astbs 
grammar  of  our  language  is  not  exteniave,  ther^ 
may  often  be  ait  ambiguous^  coUocation'of  words^ 
t^here  there  is   no  tranfgreiTron .  of  any  grammati- 
cal rirlc.  The  relations  which  the  words^.  or  mem-* 
Bers   of  a  period,  bear  to  one  another,  cannot  he 
pointed  but  in  EnglMh,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Lotiiiy  by 
means  of  termination  ;  •  it  is  afcertainedF  only  by  f  ho 
gojltion   in  which  they  ftand.  Hence  a  capital  fuIg 
in  the  arrangement  of  fentenccs  is>  that  the  worda 
6r  members  moft  nearly  related,  ftiould  be  placed 
in  the  ientence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  potGble  ;i 
fp  as  to  make  their  mutual  relatFon  clearly  appear- 
This  is  a  rule  not  alwaysobferved^  even  by  gpo<£ 
Writers,  asftriftly  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  bcne-^ 
cefEuy  to  produce  fome  inltances,.  which' will  botht 
ftow  the  importance  of  this  rule^.  and  make'  the^ 
application  of  it  underftood. 

Firft,  in  the  pofition  of  adverbs,  which  are  ufed^ 
to  qualify  the  fignificationof  fomcthiiig.  which  either 
precedes  or  follows  them,  there  is.  often  a  good< 
deal  of  nicety.  "  By  greatnefs,''  fays  mr»  Addifoii, 
in  theSpeAator,  No.  412,  "I  do  not  only  mean-, 
**  the  bulk  of  any  fingle  objed,  but  the  largeaefc 
"  of  a  whole  view/'  Here  the  place  of  the  adverb 
fHly^  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following  word^ 
mean.  "  I  do- not  only  mean. *'  The  queftion  may 
then  be  put,  what  does  he  more  than  mean  ?  Had 
he  placed  it  after  bulky  ftill  Tt  would  have  beea 
wrong.  "  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  only  of  any  fingle- 
objedl.'^  For  we  might  then  aJk,  what  does  he  mean 
more  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour  ?  or  any  other 
property  ?  Its  proper  place,  undoubtedly,  iSy  af- 
tRer  the  word  objed.  "  By  gi^eatnels,  I  do  not  mean 
*^thcbulk  of  any- fingle  objed  only  j!'  for  then,  whca 
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We  put  the  qticftion,  what  more  docs  he  mean  tbaxr 
the  bulk  of  afingle  objeft  ?  the  aniwer  comes  out 
cxaiHy  as  the  author  intends,  and  gives  it  ;  ^^  the 
**  largenefs*  of  a  whole  vieiv."— *' Theifm/'  feys 
lord  Shaftfbury,  **  can  only  be  oppofed  to  poly- 
^*  theifm,  or  atheifin."  Does  he  mean  that  theifm 
is  capable  of  nothing  elfe,  except  being  oppofed 
to  polythciiGn  or  atheifm  ?  This  is  what' his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of 
itjfnfy.  He  fhould  have  faid,  **  Theifin  can  be  op- 
**  pofed  only  to  polytheifin  or  atheifm/' — ^In  like 
manner,  dean  Swift  (proje«9:  for  the  advancement 
of  religion),  **  The  Romans  underftood  liberty^ 
**  at  leaft,  as  well  as  we."  Thefe  words  are  capa-- 
ble  of  two  different  (enfes,  according  as  the  em- 
phafis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or 
upon  at  Icaft.  In  the  firft  cafe,  they  will  fignify^ 
that  whatever  other  things  we  may  underftand  bet- 
ter than  the  Romans,  liberty^  at  lead:,  was  one  thing^ 
Which  they  underftood  as  well  as  we.  In  the  fe- 
cond  cafe,,  they  will  import,  that  liberty  was  un- 
derftood, at  leaft  as  well  by  them  as  by  us  ;  mean- 
ing, that  by  them  it  was  better  underftood •  If  this' 
laft,  as  I  make  no  doubt,  was  dean  Swift's  own 
meaning,  the  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  fcnfe  rendered  independent  of  the  manneir 
of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus  ; 
"  The  Romans  underftood  liberty  as  well,  at  leaft^ 
*$  as  we/'  The  faft  is,  with  refpeft  to  fuch  ad- 
verbs,,  as,  only^  wholly^  at  leaft ^  and  the  reft  of 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  difcourfe,  the  tone 
and  emphafis  w'e  ufe  in  pronouncing  them>  ge- 
nerally ferves  to  Ihow  their  reference,  and  to  make 
the  meaning  clear  j  and  hence,  we  acquire  X-ba- 
bit  of  throwing  them  in  loofely  in  the  courfe  of  a 
period.  But^  in  writing,  where  a  man  fpeaks  to  the 
eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be  more  ac-, 
curate  ;  and  fo  to  conne^St  thofe  adverbs  with  the 


words  which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning 
out  of  doubt  upoFU  the  firft  inipcAlon. 

Secondly,    Whe?    a   circumflauce    is   tuterpoj^ 
fd   in   the  middle  of^a  (entence,    it   fometimea 
requires    attention    how    to    place  it,    fo  as    to 
diyeft   it  of  all  ambiguity.    For  inftaace  :  "  Arc 
tliefe  defigns"   (fays  lord  fiolingbroke,  diflert,  on 
parties,  dedicat.)   "  Are  theie  defigns  which  any 
"  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumftances, 
'^  in  any  fituation,  ought  to  be  afliamed  or   afraid 
*'  to  avow  ?''  Here  we  are  left  at  a  lofs,  whether 
fljcfe  words,  ''  in  any  circumjiances^  in  anyfituati*  • 
"  OTJ,"  are  connefted  with,  "a  man  born  in- Britain, 
*'  in  any  circumltanccs,   or    lituation,"   or  with 
that    man's   "    avowing  his   defigns,   in  any   cir-* 
^'  cumftances,  or   fituation,  into  which  he    may 
"  be  brought  ?"  If  the  latter,  as  feems  moft  proba- 
ble, was  intended  tobc  the  meaning,   the   arrange-* 
ment  ought  to  have  been  conduced  thus  :  '*  Ar^ 
^*  thefe  defigns,  which  any  man  who  is  born  a  Bri- 
"  ton,  oughfto  be  afliamed  or  afraid,  in  any  cir** 
**  cumftances,  in  any  fituation,  to  avow  ?"  But, 

Thirdly,  ftill  more  attention  is  required  to  the 
proper  difpofition  of  the  relative  pronouns,  V)hOy 
njohich^  what^  ivhofe^  and  of  all  thofe  particles  which 
exprcfs  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  {|)eech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reafoniug  depends  upon  thhr 
connexion,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  and  preciib 
here.  A  fmall  error  may  overcloud  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  jfciitencc  ;  and  even,  where  the  mean- 
ing is  intelligible,  y?t  where  thefe  relative. par- 
ticles are  out  of  their  proper  place,  we  always 
find  foraething  aukward  and  disjointed  in  the  ftruc- 
turc  of  the  fentence.  Thus,  in  the  fpeAator,  (No. 
54O  "  This  kind  of  wit,"  faysmr.  Addifon,  "  was 
"  very  much  in  vogue  among,  our  countrymen,* 
**  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did  not  pradlife 
''  it  for  any  oblique  reafon,  but  purely  for  the 
\^  lake  of  being  witty/'  Wc  are  at  no  lofs  about 


Ihe  m«Mlng  htm ;  but  the  ciMiftruaion  mt'ouM  cvi* 
dently  be  mended  by  dilpoling  af  the  circiiraftancei 
^*  a:bout  ai9i  age  or  two  ago,"  in  fuch  a  maimer  as 
not  to  feparate  tfic  relative,  who^  from  ks  antecc* 
dent,  our  ceuntrynien  ;  in  this  way  :  *'  Aboat  an 
*^  age  or  two  ago^  this  kind  ot  wit  was  very  tnuch 
^  in  vogiie  among  oup  countjymcn,  who  did   not 
*^  praftife  it  for  any  oblique  reafon,  but  purely  foi 
'*  tiie  fake  of  being  witty.'* — Spccl.  no.  412.  "•*  We 
^^  no  where  meet  with  a  more  gloriofis  and  plealin^ 
*•*  ihow  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  hca- 
**  vens,  at  therifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  rohich  \\ 
**  wholly  made  up  of  thofe  different  ftains  of  light, 
**  that  (how  themfelves  in  clouds  of  a  dlflerent  fitu- 
**  ation."  JVhich  is  here  defigned  to  conned  with 
the  wGrA/how^  as  its  antecedent  ;  but  it  ftands  £0 
wide  from  itt,   that  without  a  careful  attention  to 
the  fenfe,  we  Ihouldbe  naturally  led,  by  the  rules 
of  fyiitax,  to  refer  it  to  the  riling  and  letting  of  the 
fun,  or  to  the  fun  itfelf ;  and,  hence,  an  indifHn6l« 
neft  is  thrown  over  the  whole  fentence.  The  fol- 
lowing pafTage  in  biftiop  Sherlock's  iermons  (Vol. 
!!•  Serm.  ly.)  is  ftill  more  cenfurable  :  *'  It  is  folly 
"  to  pretend  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  the  accidents 
*^  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treafures,  which  nothing 
^*  can  profeft  us  again(l,  but  the  good  providence 
^  of  our  Heavenly  Father/'  IVkick^  always  refers 
grammatically  to  the   immediately  preceding  fub* 
ftantive,  which    here  is,    *'  trerfures  ;"  and  this 
would  make  nonfcnfc  of  the  whole  period.  -Every 
one  feels  this  impropriety.  The  fentenee  ought  to 
halve  flood  thus  :  *^  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heap* 
**  ing  up   treafures,  to  arm  ourfelves  againft  the 
*^  accidents  of  life,   which  nothing  can  protcjA  us 
"  againft,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly. 
**  Father.'^ 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of 
dean  ^Swift's.  He  is  recommending  to  young  clcr- 
gynien,  to  writetheirJfermons  fully  and  diftia^Iy^ 


^  Maaf^'^  &yiM,  "  aft  fi>  direftly  contrtry  t» 
.*  th^t  method,  tiwt,  from  a  hahit  of  faving  tin.f 
y  and  paper,  which  tbey..acquu~cd  attheuuive  tt 
]   :  ty,  they  wrUc  in  lb  diAinutive  a  maoncr,  tLal 
«  tuejF  can  hardly  read  whait  they  have  >»rittcn.'^ 
He  certainly  docs  not  mean,  that  they  had  acqu  red 
time  and  paper  at  the  univerfjty,  but  thut  they  bed 
acquired this.babk  there  ;  and  therefore  his  word! 
:  oo|jht  to  have  run  thus:  "  From  a  habit,  wh'ch 
«  they  have  acquired  at  the  univcj-fity,  of  favYi  * 
"  time  and  paper,  they  write  in  fo  diminutive  » 
,  -"l^"**"-"  ^  another  paflagc^the  fame  author  J  u» 
j  fcft  hia  meamng  altogether  uncertain,  by  milpla- 
cmg  a  relative.  l|i&  in  the  conclufion  of  his  letter 
to  a  member  of  pailiament,  concerning  the  fatra* 
paeotaj  teft  :  "  1  hus  I  have  fairly  given  you,  i^r^ 
I'  my  own.opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  ma#. 
♦*  jority  of  both    boafea  here,  relating   to    tLii 
, '  weighty  affair  j  upon  which  I  am  confident  vo* 
«  may  fecw^Iy  reckon.*'  N6w  I  aik,  what  it  W  he 
would  have  his.  correipondent  to  reckon  upon,  ic^ 
cnrely  I ,  The  mtuna  conftruftion  leads  to  theffe 
yprds^  "  this  weighty  affair /'  But,  as  it  would  be 
|lilficiilt  to  make  any  fcnfe  of  this,  it  it  more  prola* 
\  We  he  aieajat  that  the  majority  of  both  houfes  mif  h^ 
I  fce  fecurdy  reckoilcd  rq>on  j  though  certainly  thi» 
iaeaning,  as  the  wmds  arc  arranged,  isobfctirelf 
fsfnfCeA.  The.fentence  would  be  amended  by  ar* 
raagiog  thus :  "  Thus,  lir,  I  have  given  you  my  ovti 
"  ofMuioii,  relating  to  this-weiglrty  affair,  as  well 
j|.  a»  that  of  a   great  majority    of   both  houlet 
..'  here  ;  mNmwhichI  am  coniideBt  you  may  fe* 
I"  curely reckon."  .  .; 

|.  Several  othei'  iaftanceir  iritght  be  given;  but  I 
t^ko9  thofe  which  I  have  produced  Ibfficient  t« 
aake  the  rule  umlerftood  ;  that,  in  the  conftru^f  i« 
'•0  of  feotenceft,  one  of  the  firft  things  to  be  attend* 
M^,  i!|,  the.««fftm»ing  of  thcLvordiiB  iuckordc^ 
Vd.  I,        a  C 
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/  «s  ftiall  mod  clearly  mark  the  relation  of  tbfe  ftvc* 
{'  ral  parts  ot  toe  icittencc  to  oac  another  ;  particu- 
larly, tnat  adverbs  ihall  always  be  made  to  acUicr^ 
eloiely  to  tiie  words  which  they  are  intended'  to 
quality  ;  that^  where  a  circumltance  is  thrown  in, 
it  diall  never  liang  loofe  m  the  midil  of  a  period, 
bat  be  determined  by  its  place  td  one  or  otlier  mem* 
bcr  of  it  ;'and  that  every  relative  word  which  fi 
uied,  ihall  inlkantlyjprefent  its  antecedent  to  the 
xnmd  of  tlic  reader,  without  the  lea^obicurity.  I 
>;  have  mentioned  thefe  three  caies,  becaufe  I  think 
taey  are  tlie  moil  frequent  occafions  of  ambiguity 
creeping  into  fcntenccs. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  muft  farther  obfcrve, 
that  oblcurity  often  arifes  from  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  them,  particularly  of  the  pronouns 
nvhoy  and  they^  and  them^  and  theirs^  when  we 
have  occafion  to  refer  to  ditFerent  perfons  ;  as,  in 
the  following  fentence  of  archbifhop  Tillotlbn 
iyoU  i.  Serm.  42.)  :  ^^  Men  look  with  an  evil 
^  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others  ;  and  think 
^^  that  their  reputation  oblcures  them,  and  thesr 
^^  commendable  qualities  Hand  in  their  light ;  and 
^  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  caft  a  cloud 
'  ^^  over  them,  that  the  bright  ihining  of  their  vir* 
^*  tucs  may  not  obfcure  them."  This  is  altogether 
careleis  writing.  It  renders  iiyle  ofien  obfcure,  at* 
ways  embarra0ed  and  inelegant.  When  we  find  tbefe 
perfonal  pronouns  crouding  too  &ft  tipon  us,  we 
have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole 
fentence  into  fome  other  form,  which  may  avoUf 
thofe  frequent  references  to  perfons  who  have  bof 
fore  been  mentioned. 

.    All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities « 
tOian  gives  us  fome  inftances  in  the  Latin, 
from  faulty  arrangement.  A  man,  he  tells  us,  o] 
ed,  by  his  will,  to  have  ereAed  for  him,  after  XM 
ikMhf  ^^  St^uam  aoreaio  faaftaas  tencntcm  ^''  vp^ 
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wii2ch«ro&  a  tii:^in:e  at  lawv>  whether  the  wWlt 
fiatoe  ar  theipear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold?  Tlif 
&iie  aothor  obftrvea,  very  pnoperly,  that  a  len» 
tface  is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the 
wor4^  is  ambiguous^  though  the  ieniexanbe  gather* 
e4«  If  any  one  flioulfl  fay,  ^^  Chremetem  audiviper- 
*^  cuffifle  Dcxneam^'^  this  is  ambiguous  both  in 
^e&ie  and  ibni^are,  whether  Cfaremes  or  -Demea 
gave  the  blow-  Biftif  this  c:q)re{r]on  were  uied; 
^  Se  vi^iTc  kominem  iibnun  fcribcntem,"  at 
thocigli  the  meaning;  be  clear^  yet  Quintilian  it^ilt 
that  the  arrai^ement  to  wrong.  ^^  Nam/'  fays  he, 
**  etiamfi  librum  ab  faomine  icribi  pateat,  non  certc 
^^  tkomineni  a  Ubro>  male  tamen  compofuerat^  fece^ 
^^  ratqae  ambiguum  quantum^  in  ipfo  fuit*"  Indeed^ 
to  have  the  relation  of  every  word  and  member  of 
aientence  m^irkediQ  the  moil  proper  and  diflinft 
manner^ 'gives  not  cleimefs  only,  but  grace  and 
beaiity  to  a  lenience,  making  the  mindpafs  finooth^  ^. 
ly  and  agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it. 

I  proceed  now  jto  the  iiecond  quality  of  a  well«» 
irraaged  (entence,  which  I  termed^  ^ts  unity.  This 
is  a  capital  property;  In  every  compofition,  of 
whatever  kind,  feme  degree  of  unity  is  required^ 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  mtiO:  bo 
always  ibmexonnedling^  principle  among  the  parts* 
$onEie  one  obje*^  mnil  reign  and  be  predominant* 
This,  as  I  ihairhereaftcrfhow,  holds  in  hiftory,  in 
ei>ic  and dramatij^  poetry,  and  in  all  orations.  Bi^ 
oiofl  of  all,  in  a  (ingle  (entence,  is  required  the 
ilrUleft  unity..  For  the  very  nature  of  a  fcntencc 
impiies  one  jpropofition  to  be  expreifed.  It  may 
KQtACt  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  thefe  parts  muft  be  fo 
dofi^iy  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  imprefT^on 
iQKin  the  mind,  of  one  objeft,  not  of  many.  Now, 
in  order  to.  jweferve  tEls  unity  of  a  fentence,  thd 
folknring  rule^  muft  be  obfcrved  :     ^  -^ 

Intbe  firftplaci^^  during  the  couric  €>f  the&fi^ 


trade,  the  Scent  ftoald  be  clia^ged:  at  Hide  « 
^u  bie«  We  fliouM  dot  be  burr  led  iDyiixldcn^lrdn* 
£tion$  fipotii  perfon  to  perlba^  nor  ^om  fot^dft  t6 
ibbjed*  Theie  is^^^  commoniy^  in  ev«y  fentencei 
fomepcrfoo  or  thing,  wbkh  te  tlie  governing  woixli 
This  (bouki  bexOBtinned  ib,  if  poiiible,  from  the 
beginnings  to  thtenAofk.  Shonld  I  #9cprei8  my fetf 
thos  :  ^^  After.wcrtJtmeto  atieh<ii»^  they  ^vif  «i6  ott 
*^  thort^  where  I  was  welc<^mcll  'by  ^11  wy  frM^ndsi 
^*  who  irec«  vied  mc  with  the  gredteft  kiadnefis.^ 
I'^  this  fentence,  though  the  objeAs  contair.od  in  it 
tid^'6  a  fufhcient  conoexioti  with  each  ot^MSr^  yet, 
by  this  manner  {>irrepre{entingthem,  by  (hiding  fo 
oH:en  both  th^  place  and  the  ^rfon,  Wd^  and  i^ey^ 
a^d  /,  and  v^o^  they  appear  in  fuch  4  dtfunkeJ 
V>ew,  that  the  fenfe  of  connexfbn  is^  almoft  loft.' 
^he  ieijfteace  is  rdlored  to  its  propcrtr  nmty,  hf 
fcirning  it  after  the  following  manner  t  "Having 
^^  come  to  an  anc*ior,  I  was  put  onflow,  where  f 
*'  was  welcomed  by  all  my.^i^ifds,  4nd  received 
^  with  the  greateft  kindnefs-**  Writers  whortranf- 
frr&  this  rule,  fbrthe  moft  part'tranfgrerS)  at  tfaa 
iame  time, 

' ,  A  iecoiid  rtite  ;  never  to  croud  into  ^ne  lenteaee, 
things  which  have  Co  little  cdnnexion,  that  Ihey 
could  bear  to  he  divided  into  two  or  three  fenten* 
ees.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fhi^  to  hurt 
and  difpleafe  a  reader.  Its  effeA,  indeed,  is  fo  bad, 
fliat,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  fafer  extreme,  to  err  ra* 
ther  by  too  many  (hort  ientences,  thantiy  one  thai 
ift  overloaded  artd  embarraflbd .  Examples  abound  lO 
tuthors.  I  (hall  produce  fome,  toJnfHfy  what  I  now 
fey.  **  Arclfbifhop  Tillotfoil,^  ftys  an  auth^  of 
the  hlftory  of  En^and,  **  died  in  this  year.  He 
**  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  king  William 
^  and  queefi  Maiy,  who  nomlnatetl  dr.  Teimlfen, 
**  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  to  fucceed him/'  Who  would 
CK^ft  the  latter  part  of  thia  fenteflce  to  fbllowi 


r 
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Jte  cimieqaencc  ^  the  fonnv  I  ^^  He  ^iMs  i 

^  ingly  beloved  by  both  king:  o:od  queeo/'  is  the 

fropo  itio))   of  tj.e  ienteocc :  we  leok  far  ibmt 

proof  of  thr»^  or,at  kait  fbooethipg  Mi'ated  to  k^ 

%o  follow  ;  when  jwe  are  on  m  fudden  ctrriedoCto 

s  new  propo.itiDTi,  "  -who  TUMxiinated  xir.  Ten»i> 

^^  ion  to  iacceed  him/'  The  following  i»  from  Mid^ 

dleton's  Kfir  •f  <]kcTo  r  K  In  tbieiioeafy  ftate^  both 

^  of  his  p iiblic  and  private  life)  Cicero  WaB  eppred 

^>  led  by  a  new  and  cruel'  tffli(3ion,  the  deaxli  of 

^^  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia ;  which  ti^ppCDed 

^  iWn  aftei-  her  divorce  from  DolabeUa  ;  whoft 

•*  manners  and  hnmours  were  entirely  difitgreeablt 

**  t0  her.*'  1  he  principal  ^bjca  in  this  fentqnce  i$i 

fee  death  of  Tuitia^  which  was-  the  caule  ©f  hn 

fithe^  \^  atDiftion'  ;'the  date  of  it;  as  happetiing  £bo^ 

tftcr  her  di  orcc  from  Dc4abella,'  may  enter  inrd 

fee  fencence  with  propriety^ 'but  the  fubjun^flioll 

of  Dciiabetl  /^  chsMraAer  is  foreign  to  themafai  ob^ 

)e£b ;  andbi^eaks  the  unity  snd  compaQnefs  of  th6 

&flieisce  to^lly,  by  fetting  a^  new  piftnr e;  belbr^ 

thereaderi  The  following  fentence,  fVcin  a  i^anfla^ 

Hon  €>f  PlatMreh;  is  ftilLworTc  ;  *^  Their  aaarrfi,*^ 

i^rs  the  etithor,   fpeaking  df '  the   Gpcekz  tiiide^ 

Alexander,  ^*  their  march  was  throngh  mt  4incul- 

^  ri^rafed  cMmtry,  whofe  fevage  inhabitants  fared 

♦  hardly,  haviiig  ho  other  riches  than  al>reed  of 

^  *c*li  fteep,  whole  flefti  was  r^nk  and  nnfavpuryi 

^*  by  reafon  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  fea^fifti  ^*: 

■ere  the  feene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again. 

The  march  of  the-  Greeks,  the  defcriptioa  of  t*iO 

kihal^ants  tkrongh  Whoie  country  &ey  travelled^' 

Ike  account  of  their  fhe^p,  and  the  caufe  uf  theii* 

frecp  being  ill  tafted  food,  fbrm  a  jumble':  of  th^ 

pf^^  ^(lightly  related  to  each    other^  which    the 

ttskdet  cannot,  without  inuch  difficulty,  comiH-e-^ 

lend  under  owe  view.  ■  /   -      ' 

'  UlMle'*^6c«ib^lM  Aave^i^en  ti^ea  from  i(9iiea* 
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^fetofiuygKat'lMigthi  yet  ovirH&rooded*  Aitthori 
J  who  de^  in  long  fentences,  arc  very  apt  to  be 
laoltyin  this  ardde.  One  need  only  open  lord 
Clarendon's  hiftory,  to  find  examples  every  where* 
•The  long)  involved,  and  intricateienteiices  of  that 
iiufth6r,  .are  the  greateA:  blemifh  of  his  compofi* 
don  ;  though  in  other  reipeds,.  as  a  hiftorian,  he 
lias  confiderable  merit.  In  later^  and  more  correA 
writers  than  lord   Clarendon,   we  £nd  a  period 
Ibmetimes  running  out  fo  far,  and  comprehending^ 
€o  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  prppefrly  adiP 
«oiir:ie  than  a  (eqtpnce*  Take,  for  an  inftanoe,  the^ 
feUowing  from  fir  William  Temple,  in  his  effajT 
lUlbon  poetry  :  ^^  The  ufoal  acceptation  takes  pro^ 
^^  jfit  and  pleafure  for  two  diiterent  things  ;  and 
5^  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them 
f^  by  the  feveral  nameis  of  buiy  aod  idle  men  ; 
^  Ifut  diftinguilhes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that^ 
^^  are  converfant  about  them,  caUing  the  opera* 
^'  ttons  of  the  firfl,  wifdom  ;  and  of  the  other, 
f  ^  wit ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  ufed  to  exprefi 
^^  what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call    Ingenh^t 
**  and  the  French,  EJprit^  both  from  the  Latin  y 
V  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  fignifiet 
-*  that  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  en  tbi 
^  Runic  language/'  When  one  arrives  at  the«nd 
df  fiich  a  puzzled  (entence,  he  is  furpri&dto  find 
himielf  got  to  To  great  a  diilance  from  the  olH 
jeA  with  which  he  at  firft  (et  out.  < 

Lord  ShaftJbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by 
his  love  of  magnificence,  (hall  afford  us  the  next 
example*  It  is  in  his  rhapfody,  wheire  he  is  de«' 
Icrihing  the  cold  regions  :  "  At  length,"  fays  he, 
^  the  fun  approaching,  meks  the  fnow,  {ets  Iong« 
^*  ing  men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them  meant 
^^  and  time  to  mike  proviiion  againfl  the  neict  re<» 
•*  turn  of  cold."  This  firfl  fentence  is  correA 
tftoug^  J  but  he  goes  on :  *^  It  hreabi  the  icjr  <et« 
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'^  ters  of  tbemaioy  where  vaft  fea«monfters  pierce 

*^  through  floatijig  iilands,  with  arms  which  can 

^^  withltand  the  cryftal  rock  ;  whilft  others,  who 

t^  of  themielvcs  feem  gicat  as  iflands,  are  by  thcbr 

^^  bulk  alone  armed  agaroft  all  but  man,  whofe 

^^  fuperiority  over  creatures  of  fuch  flupesdoua 

^  fizc  and  force,  Ibould  make  hhn  mindful  of  his 

'^  privilege  of  reaibn,  and  force  him  humbly  to 

f^  adore   the  great  compofer  of  thefe  wondroiia 

*^  frames,  and   the  author  of  his  own  fuperior 

^^  wiiHom/'    Nothing  can  be   more  unhappy  ot 

cmbarrafJcd  than  this  icntence  ;  the  worfe,  too,^ 

«s  it  is  intended  to  be  delcriptive,  where  everf 

thibg  (hopld  bet  clear*    It  forms  no  diftin£fc  im* 

jge  whatever^  The  /Y,  at  the  beginning,  iaam« 

bigttous,   whether  it  mean  the  fun  or  the  coldi 

The  objed  ]» changed  three  times  in  the  ientenee  } 

Ibeginning  with  the  lun  which  breaks  the  icy  fet« 

ters  of  the  main  ;  then  the  fea^monfters  become  the 

principal  perfonages  ;  and  laflly,  by  a  very  uneac^ 

peeled  tranfitlon,  man  is  brought  into  view,  and 

receives  a  long  and  ferious  admonition  before,  the 

featence  clofes«  I  dp  not  at  prefent  infill  on  the  im* 

j^opriety  of  fuch  expreffions,  as,  God's  being  th^ 

€9mpofer  of  frames  ;  and  the  fea*monfters  having 

mrms  that  withfland  rocks.  Shaftibury's  ilrength  lay 

Id  reiiibning  and  fentiment,  more  than  in  defcrip* 

tioo ;  however  much  his  defcriptions  have  beea 

ibmetimes  admired. 

I  fliall  only  give  ope  inftance  more  on  this  head, 
^from'dean  Swift  ;  in  liis  propofal,  too,  for  cor^ 
refting  the  Englifh  language  :  where,  in  place  of 
a  ientenee,  he  has  given  a  Ipofe  diflertation  upon 
ieveral  fubjeA^*  Speaking  of  the  progrefs  of  our 
language,  after  the  time  of  Cromwell :  ^^  To  this 
^*  fucceeded/'iays  he,  ^^ that licentiouihefs, which 
^*  entered  with  the  reftoration,  and,  from  infeft'^ 
i^  ing  our  reUgioa  {Uid  morals^  fell  to  corrupt  oi£{ 
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^.  lajigiiage  ;,  which  laft  was  not'  like  td  be  much 
f^  improved  by  thole,  who  at  that  time  made  up  \\ 
f^  the  court  of  kuig  Charles  the  iecoud  v  eiu.er  |i 
.  >^  iuck  as  had  followed  him  in  biS  bauifbment^ 
f^  or  who.  had  been  altogethor  converfant  in  the 
f^  dialedk  of  thele  fanatic  time^  ;  or  young  mea 
f*  who  had  been  educated  in  tlic  fame  couutry  i 
f^  fo  that  the  cburt,  which  ui%d  to  be  ti^e  Itandard 
f*  of  correclne&and,proprietyofijpeech«  wasti.cn^ 
'^  and  I  think  has  ever  lince  contiaued,  titc  woril 
^^  fchool  ioEnglasid  for  that  accompli  fbinent  ;  and 
**  fo  will  remain^  till  better  care  be  taken  in  tb« 
V  edueatiOBT  of  our  nobility,  that  they  msy  iet  out 
^*  into  the  world  with  fame  foundation  oiF  htera* 
i'  ture>  in  order'  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  ojf 
J*  politenefs."  How  many  different  h&Sy  reaibnt* 
4ngs^  and  obfervations,  are  here  preknted  jto  the 
nind  at  once  I  add  yet  fo  linked  together  bytb4 
author,  that  they  all  make  pirts  of  a  fenteecei 
which  admits  of  nb  greater  diviijon  in  pointing^ 
than  a  iemicolon  between  any  of  its  menjbersT 
Harviag  nientioned  pointing,  I  ftiaU  here  take  no? 
4ice>.  that  it  is  in  vain  to  propofe,  by  arbitrary 
punduatioh)  to  amend  the  dcfeAs  of  a  ientence| 
to  correft  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  copr 
^ufidn.  For  commas,  colonsy  and  polgjts,  do  noi 
make  the  proper  diviiiom  of  thought  ;  but  onl^ 
ierve  tomarkthpie  which  arife  if  om  the  tenpr  of 
the  author's  expreflion  :  and,  .thefefore^  they  arf 
proper  of  not,  juft  according  aa  they  corr£Q>^nd 
to  the  natural  divifion  of  the  icnfe^  When  thej 
are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  tfaey^  d€sferve,  aa4 
will  meet  with,  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preferviog^  tfea  uni^ 
ty  of  feritcnces  ;  whicTi  iS)  to  .keep  dear  i^  all 
^arentbefes  in  the  tniddle  of  them/  On  foime  oe^ 
cafions,  thefe  may  have  a  (piritcd  appearance  |  at 
ptOitfUd  by  Ji  ^teitaia  .vivacity  «f  tti^ngh^  wtuA 
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tah  glartce  happily  afide,  as  it  is  going  along*  IBut, 
for  the  moft  part,  their  eilcjft  is  ^extremely  bad  4 
being  a  fort  of  wheels  within  wheels  ;  fcr«tenccsin 
tbc  midit  of  fc ntences  ;  the  perplexed  method  of 
diipoiing  of  fome  thought,  which  a  writer  wants 
.Irt  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  need- 
fcfs  to  give  many  inftances,  as  they  occur  io  of- 
ten among  incorreft  writers.    I  fhall  produce  one 
froni  lord  Bolingbroke,  the  rapidity  ofwhofcg.e-s 
Hius,  and  manner    of  writing,    betrays  him  fre- 
^ntly  into  inaccuracies  of  this  fort.  It  is  in  tho 
hitroduftion  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where 
be  writes  thus  :  "  It  feems  to  me,  that,  in  order 
*^  to  naaintain  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  at  a  ccr- 
''  tain    point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfeirlott 
"  (for  we  are.  made  capable  of  conceiving  what 
^  we  arc  incapable  of  attaining) ,  but,  howcver^i 
'*  fuiHcient,  upon  the  whole,  to  conftitute  a  (lata 
"  eafy  and  happy,  or  at  the  worft,  tolerable  ;  { 
'*  fay,  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  author  of  nature 
•*  has  thought  $t  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time, 
^*  among  the   focieties  of  men,   a  few,  and  but« 
•*  few,   of  thofe  on  whom.he  is  gracioufly  plealed 
^  to  bcftow  a  larger  portion  of  the  ethereal  fpi-> 
**  rit,  than  is  given,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hU 
^  government,  to  the  fons  of  men/'  A  very  bad 
fentence  this  ;  into  which  by  the.helpof  a  parens 
thefis,  and  other  interjcdted  circumftances,  his  lord-* 
tiip  had  contrived  to  thruft  fo  many  things,  that 
he  is  forced  to  begin  the  conftruftion  again  ^ith 
the  phrsLCcyJJay  ;  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may 
be  always  affumed  as  afure  mark  of  a  clumfy,  i\U 
toafti-pfted  fentence  ;  excufable  in  fpeaking,  wherd 
the  greatcft_aciuracy   is  not  expelled,'  but  in  po»* 
\  liflicd  ivriting,  unpardonable! 
i      I  fliall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unjity  of 
I  a  fentence,  which  is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  f^Ui 
j  wd  perfcaclofe.  Every  thing  that  is  one,  (hould 
Vol.  I.  «  D 
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liavc  a  beginning,  a  middle j  and  an  end,  I  need 
iiot  take  notice,  that  an  unfiniftied  fcn'tencc  is  no 
ientence  at  all,  according  to  any  gramniaticalrulcr 
But  very  often  we  meet  with  feritences,  that  are, 
fo  to  fpeak,  more  than  finilhed.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expeded  was  to  be  the  con- 
clufion,  when  we  have  come  to  the  word  on  whichi 
the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what  went^  before, 
to  reft  ;  unexpeftedly,  fome  circumftance  pops  out, 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been 
dilpofed  of  elfewhere  ;  but  which  is  left  laggipg 
behind,  like  a  tail  adje«3:ed  to  the  fentence  ;  fome- 
"W'hat,  that,  as  mr.  Pope  defcribes  the  Alexandrine 
line, 
*'  Like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length  along." 

All  thefe  adjeftions  to  the  proper  clofc,  disfigure  a 
fentence  extremely.  They  give  it  a  lame  ungrace* 
ful  air,  and,  in  particular,  they  break  its  unity. 
Dean  Swift,  for  inftance,  in  his  letter  to  a  young 
clergyman,  fpeaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  exprcf- 
fes  himfelf  thus  :  "  With  thefe  writings  young  dl- 
^*  vines  are  more  converfant,  than  with  thofe  of 
*'  Demofthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
*^  other  ;  at  leaft,  as  an  orator."  Here  the  natural 
clofeofthe  fentence  is  at  thefe  words,  ^*  excelled 
**  the  other."  Thefe  words  conclude  the  propofiti^ 
on  ;  we  look  f*  no  more  ;  and  the  circumftince 
added,  "  at  leaft,  as  an  orator,"  comes  in  with  a 
very  halting  pace.  How  much  more  compaft  would 
the  fentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus:  *'  With 
**  thefe  writings,  young  divines  are  more  convcr- 
^  fant  than  with  thofe  of  Demofthenes,  who,  by 
**  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  leaft,  excelled  the 
^^  other."  In  the  folloM^ing  fentence,  from  fir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  the  adjeftion  to  the  fentence  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  it.  Speaking  of  Burnet's  theory  of 
tijc  earth,  and  Fontenelle's  plurality  of  worlds, 
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^*  the  firft,"  fays  he,  **  could  not  end  bis  learned 
**  treatife,  without  a  panegyric  of  modeni  learn- 
'^  ingv  in  comparifon  of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other 
'*  i&Us.fo  gro&ly  in;to  the  ^nfurc  of.  the  old  poo» 
*^  try,  and  ppefcrcnce  of  thfe  ne^,  that  I  could  not 
"  read  either  of  thefe  flrains  without  fome  indig* 
"  nation  ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is  fo  apt 
"  to  raife  in  me  as  felf-fiifficiency."  The  word 
"  indignation,''  concluded  the  fentence ;  the  laft 
member,  ^^  which  no  quality  among  men  h  fo  apt 
"  to  raisin  me  asfelf-fufficien^,''  is  a  propojfitioa 
altogether  new^  added  after  the  proper  cloie. 


a 
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HAVING  treated  of  perfpicuity  and  nnjty,  at 
neccflary  to  be  ftudied  in  the  ftrmfture  of  ien-^ 
tences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a  coitc^ 
fcntcncc,  which  I  tejjned  ftrength.  By  this,  I  mean^ 
fuch  a  difpolition  of  the  feveral  virords  and  mem- 
bers, as  (hall  bring  out  the  fenfe  to  the  bcft  advan- 
tage }  as  fhall  render  the  impreffion,  which  the  pe- 
riod is  defigaed  to  make,  mofi  full  and  complete  ; 
and  givte  every  word,  and  evety  member,  their  due 
weight  and  force.  The  two  former  qualities  of 
perfpicuity  and  •nity,  are,  no  doubt,  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  produ Aion  of  this  cffeft  ;  but  more 
fa  itill  requifite.  For  a  fentence  may  be  clear 
enough  ;  it  may  alfo  be  compaft  enough,  in  all  its 
parts,  or  have  the  requifite  unity  j  and  yet,  by  fome 
unfavourable  circumftance  in  the  ftrufture,  it  may 
fail  in  that  ftrength  or  livelinefs  of  impreifion^ 
which  a  more  happy  arrangement  would  have 
produced. 

The  firft  rule  which  I  (hall  give  for  promoting 
the  Ikength  of  a  fentence,  is,  to  diveft  It  of  all  re** 


dvifdant  wpr^a.  Thcle  may)  rometixnes^  be  confiib- 
f  nt  with  a  confidcrablc  dcgi-ec  both  of  clcarneli 
i  f^nd.unity  j  but  they  arc  alwajrs ^cnfcebUng.  They 
make  the  ftatenQe  move  sUong  (aidy  add  eacuxur 
Wred.i'  . 

ftte  a  general  maxim,  that  any  wordi,  which  do  not 

Idd  Jbme  frnpor tance'to  the  meaning  of  a  icntencc?^ 

dw<a)rs  Ipoil  it.  ^Fhey  cannot  be  fuperfltious,  without 

being  hurtful.  **  ODllat,"  fays  Quintilian,  **  quic- 

•^  quid  non  ardjuvlit."  All  that  can  be  eafily  fuppln 

od  lit  the  mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  eipi  eiloii, 

Thus-:  ^*  content  with  deferving  a  triumph,  he  re^ 

♦^  fufed  the  honour  of  it/'  is  better  language  thai 

to  fay^  '**  being  content  with  deferving  a  triumplii 

^  he  refilled  the  honour  of  k/'  I  eonfider  it,  ihci-e^ 

fo*^,  as  one  6f  the  moft  ufeful  exercifes  of  correct 

lioa,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or  com^ 

poied,  to  contraft  that  round-about  method  of  ex* 

^'fion,  and  to  lop  off  thofe  iifclels  excrefcencei 

trhieh    ar'e  comnionly    found  in   a^firft  draught* 

Here  a  feyere  eye  (hould  be  employed;  and  w^ 

Ihail  always  find  our  fcntences  acquire  more  vigbur 

.   and  energy  when  thus  retrenched  ;  provided  always^ 

•  that  w«  run  not  into  the  extreme  of  pruning  fo  verj^ 

clofe,  at  to  give  a  hardneis  and  ijrynels  to  ftyle. 

,  For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  therels  a  due  me-' 

\   dium.  Somc^regard,  though  not  the  principal,  muft 

be  had  to  iFullnefs  and  fwelling  of  found.  Som€ 

'■  leaves  moft  be  left  to  iiirround  and  fhelter  the  fVuit. 

I      fSA  (enteaces   ftiould   be  cleared  of  redundant 

;  Wordsj  Co  alfo  of  "redundant  members.  As  every 

■  irord  ought  to  prefent  a  new^Tdea^  fo  every  mem^^ 

'    ,  ^  **  Candfe  ywirdi(fticm,  let  y«tif  fenf*  bt  clear, 
f  a  }i^^  ^(K  a  iveiQ(4ii  of  woribj  fMgoe  (be  ear.*' 
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"bcr  ought  to  contain  a  new  thought.  Oppoftd  to 
this,  ftands  the  fault  we  fometimes  meet  with^  o^ 
the  laft  member  of  a  period,  being  no  other  thaA 
the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  l-epetition  of  it  itk 
fomewhat  a  different  form.  For  example  ;  flaking 
of  beauty,  **  the  very  firft  difcovery  of  it,**  fayi 
mr.  Addifon,  **  ftrikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy, 
.^^  and  ipreads  delight  through  :all  its   faculties.'* 
(No.  412..)  And  eliewhere,  "  It  is,  impoffiblc  for 
/*  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  .^ith  coldnefi 
y  or  indifference,  or  to  furvcy  fo  m.any  beaptleS| 
i^  without  a  fccret  fatisfaftion  and  complaceny.'* 
.(No.  413.)  In  both  thefe  inftances,^ little  or  noUh 
ing  is  added  by  the  fecond  member  of  the  ieptcnce^ 
^o  what  was   already  exprefTed  in  the   firil':  ^ikd 
though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  fuch  an  am 
thor  as  mr.  Addifon,  an4  the  graceful  harmony 
of.  his  periods,  mt^y  palliate    fuch    negligences ; 
yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  ftyle,  freed  from  thjt 
prolixity,  appears  both  more  ftrong  and  niore  beau- 
tiful. The  attention  becomes  remif?,.  the  mind  falls' 
into  inatSrion,  when  words  are  multiplied  withotit  a 
correiponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 
•    After  removing  fuperfluities,  the  iecond  direAion 
I  give,  for  promoting  the  ftrength  of  a  fentence^ 
is,  to  attend  particularly  to  the  uie  of  copulatives, 
relatives,  and  alLthe  particles  entpjbyed  for  tranfi* 
tion  and  connexion.  Thefc  little  words,  but^  andy 
which^  ivhofcy  where y  &c.  are  frequently  the  moil  im- 
portant words  of  any ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges 
upon   which  all  Sentences   turn, .  and,    of  couHe, 
much,  both  of  their  gracefulnefe  and  ftrength  muft 
depend  upon  fuch  particles.  The  va,rieties  in  ufine 
them  are,  indeed,  fo  infinite,  that  no  particular  fy£ 
tern  of  rules,  refpe^fling  them,    can'  be  given.  At- 
tention to  the  pradtice  of  the  moft  accurate  writers, 
joined  with  frequent  trials  of  the  different  effe  As, 
produced  by  a  different  ufage  of  thofe  particl^^ 
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\  xaof^  here  direft  us^*  Some  obfervations  I  ihall 
;  ntentlon,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  ufeful,, 
1  Without  preteadiDg.to  exhauftthe  fubjefSl.  . 

What  is  called  §>litting  of  particles,  or  fcparat-      \ 
tag  a  prepoHtion  from  the  Bonn  which  it  governs,; 
fa  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I  (hould  (ay,  ^*  Though     ' 
*'  virtue  borrows  no  affiftancc  from,  yet  it  may    / 
I   "  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  for- 
i   "  tune."  In  fuch  inftances,  we  feel  a  fort  of  pain,' 
^  from  the  revullion,  or  violent  ieparation  of  two 
filings,  which  by  their  nature,  fhould  be  clofely 
united.  We  are  put  to  a  (land  in  thought  j  being 
obliged  to  re(jk  fpr  a  little   on  the  prepofition,  by 
!    it(elf,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  carries  no  figni* 
,    ficancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  fubftantive . 
'    noun. 

Some  writers  needlefsly  multiply  demonftrativc 
and  relative  particles,  by  the  frequent *u(e"  of  fuch 
phrafeology  as  this  :  "  There  |s  nothing  which  di(^ 
"  gufts  us  fooner  than  tlie  empty  pomp  pf  Ian-' 
-  guage.*'  Inintroducingafubje«%,  or  laying  down- 
a  propofition,  to  which  we  demand  particular,  at- 
tention, this  fort  of  ftyle  is  very  proper  ;  but,  in 
the  ordinary  current  of  difcourfe,  it  is  better  to  ex- 
prefs  om-felvcs  more  fimply  •  and  (hortly :  "  No- 
^'  thing  difgufts  us  fooner  than  the  empty  pomp 
**  of  language." 

Other  writers  make  a  praAice*  of  omitting  the- 
relative,  in  a  phrale  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
former,  where  they  think  the  meaning  can  be  un- 
der(lood  without  it.  As,  ''  The  manj  love.'' — 
'*  The  dominions  we  poiTelTed,  and  the  conquefts 
*'  we  made.'*  But  though  this  elliptical  ftyle  be 
jUigible,  and  is  allowable  in  converfation  and 
iftolary  wuting,  yet,  in  all  writings  of  a  ferious 


On  this  head,  rfr.  Lowth's  (hort  introdudlion  to  Englifh 
mmar  defervcs  to  be  coBfultcd  ;  where  feveral  niceties  of 


1  le  language  are  vrell  pointed  out. 


^  dignified  kind,. it  Is  ungraceful.  There,  the  i^tfi 
kti  ve  ftiattld  always  be  infcrted  in  its  proper  plac6^ 
and  the  conftruftion  filled  up  :  **  Themanivhom 
**  I  love.*^-—**  The  dominions  wjiichi/«^e  poflfcfifed, 
and  thetonqu^fts  which  we  made/^ 
-With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and^ 
Which  occurs  To  frcaucntly  in  all  kinds  of  com.^ 
^^{itibn,  fever al  obiervations  are  to  be  madci^ 
f  Firft,  U  is  evident,  that  the  unneceflary  repetition 
'^  df  it  enfeebles  ftyle.  It  has  the  fame  fort  of  eifed^ 
d»  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  vulgar  phrafe,  andjoy 
%hen  one  is  telling  a  ftory  in  common  codverla« 
tlon.  We  ftiall  take  a  fentence  from  fit  WilliartL 
Temple,  for  an  inftance.  He  is  (peaking  of  the  rc- 
^hcment  of  the  French  language :  **  The  aeademy 
*'  fet  up  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amufc  the  wits 
^  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from 
*•  raking  into  his  politics  and  miniftry,  broufehf 
^  this  ipto  vogue  ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  tot 
^  this  laft  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinc- 
*^  mcbt  of  their  ftyle  and  language ;  and,  indeed^ 
^'  with  fuch  fuccf  fs,  that  it  can  hardly  be  equalled,^ 
*^  and  runs  equally  through  their  vci-fe  and  thcif 
^  pfofe/*  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ^^dlr  in  ontf 
ientdiice^  This  agreeable  writer  too  often  makes 
Iiis  fe&tences  drag  in  this  manner,  by  a  carelel^ 
multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  ftrange  how  a 
Writer  ib  accurate  as  dean  Swift,  Ifaould  have  ftum- 
Med  on  fo  improper  an  application  of  this  particle, 
as  he  has  made  in  the  following  fentence  ;  EfTay  on 
the  fates  of  clergymen.  "  There  is  no  talent  fo 
*•  ufeful  towards  rifmg  in  the  world,  or  which  puts 
*•  men  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that 
*^  quality  generally  pofleft  by  the  duUeft  fort  of 
*•  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  dif-' 
^*  cretion  ;  a  fpccics  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  af- 
*^  fiftancc  of  which,"  &c.  By  the  infertion  of,  ^md 
iSy  in  place  of,  which  is,^  he  has  not  only  clogged  tbt 
fentencC)  but  even  made  it  un grammatical. 
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But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  that  though  tie  natural  uic  of  the  coiijiinc- 
tion,  and^  be  to  join  objefts  tog^ether,  and  Ihei  rhy, 
^  oae  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more 
clofe  ;  yet,  in  faft,  by  dropping  the  conjuniStion, 
we  often  mark  a  clofer  connexion,  a  quicker  luc- 
celGon  of  objeils,  than  when  it  is  inferted  between- 
them.  Longinus  makes  this  remark  ;  which,  from 
«iaiiy  inftances,  appears  to  bejuft":  '*  Veni,  vidi,^ 
**  vici*/'  exprefTes,  with  more  fpirit,  the  rapidity 
amd  quick  fucceilion  of  conquefl,  than  if  conuc^Jt-" 
i&g  particles  had  been  ufed.  So,  in  the  following 
defcription  of  a  rout  in  Cefar's  commentaries  : 
^  Noftri,  emifBs  pilis,  gladiis  rem  gerunt  ;  repen- 
**  te  pofttergum  equitatus  cernitur  ;  cohortes  alia5 
"  approptnquant.  Hoftes  terga.vertunt  ;  fiigienti-' 
*'  bus  equites  occurrunt  j  fit  magna  Cvcdesf.^'  Bell. 
Gall-  L  7- 

.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  feefc  to  prevent  a  quick  tranlltion  from  one  ob- 
jed  to  another,  when  we  arc  making  fome  enumer- 
ation, in  which  we  wifti  that  the  objeiSs  ihould 
appear  as  diftinft  from  each  other  as  poffible,  and 
that  the  mind  ihould  reft,  for  a  moment,  on  each 
objed  by  itfelf ;  in  this  cafe,  copulatives  may  be 
aiultiidied  with  peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As 
When  lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  *^  Such  a  man  might 
^'  fall  a  vidinr  to  power  ;  but  truth,  and  rcafon, 
*'  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him/'  In  the  fame 
manner,  Cefar  defcribes  an  engagement  with  the 
Ncrvii  :  "  His  equitibus  facile  pul(is  ac  proturl  a- 
^  tis,  incredibile  celeritate  ad  flumen  decurreriint  j 

,*  *'  I  came,  1  law,  Iconqiiei^d." 

f  <*  Onrin«n)  after  baviiigr  difcharacd  their  javelins,  at- 
taclc  with  fword  in  hand  :  of  a  fiuUlen,  rhe  cavalry  mnke  rhejr  - 
af^arance  behind;    orher  bodies  of  thph  are  feen  dra\A?rg 
near  :  the  enemies  turn  their  backs  ;  the  horfe  meet  them  in  ; 
their  flight ;  a  great  iLiughte-  en  (ues," 
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^^  nt  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  filvas,  et  inr  flumine, 
^*  ctjara  in  manibus  nofkris,  holtcs  vidcfentur*.*^ 
Bell.  Gall.  L  2.  Here,  although  he  is  defcribiAg  a 
quick  iucceilion  of  events,  yet^  as  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  (how  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  iecHH 
ed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  i»  very  hajv 
piiy  redoubled,  in  order  to  paint  more  ftroAg)y  thA 
diitinAlon  of  tiicfe  ieveralplaces. 

This  attention  to  the  feveral  ca&s,  when  it  is 
proper  to  omit,  and  when  to  redouble  the  copula* 
v^  tive,  is  of  conliderable  importance  to  all  who  ftudy 
eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particu)ai4ty  in 
language,  that  the  omiflion  of  a  conneAing  parti* 
€le  ihould  fometimes  (erve  to  make  objedte  apj>ear 
more  clofcly  connefted  ;  and  that  the  repetition  of 
k  ihould  diiiinguifti  and  feparatc  them,  in  Comt 
meafurc,  f^om  each  other.  Hence,  the  oQiiffioii 
of  it  is  ufed  to  denote  rapidity  ;  and  the  rcpeti- 
tiv^n  of  it  is  defigncd  to  retard,  and  to  aggravate. 
The  rcafon  fcems  to  be,  tKat,  ih  the  former^cafe, 
the  mind  is  fuppoled  to  be  hurried  fb  faft  through 
a  quick  fucceifion  of  objedts,  that  it  has  not  )el« 
liirc  to  point  out  their  connexion ;  it  drops  the 
copulatives  in  its  hurry  ;  and  crouds  the  whole 
fcries  together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  objefl.  Where- 
as, when  we  enumerate,  with  a  view  to  aggra- 
vate, tlie  mind  is  fuppofedto  proceed  with  a  more 
flow  and  folemn  pace  ;  it  marks  ftiUy  the  relation 
of  eath  objeft  to  that  which  fucceeds  it  ;  and,  by 
joining  them  together  with  feveral  copulatives, 
makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objefts,  though  co»- 
ncctcd,  are  yet,  in  themfelves,  dif^inA — ^that  they 
are  many,  not  one.  Obferve,  for  inftance,  in  the  fol- 

♦  "  The  enemy,  liaising  eaiily  beat  off  and  fcattercf)  this 
hody  of  horfe,  ran  down  with  incredible  cclenty  to  the  river  i 
fo  that,  ahnoiV  at  one  momenc  of  time,  they  appeared  to 
be  in  the  woods^  and  in  the  river^  and  in  the  midlt  of  our 
iroop*** 
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tawiog  enumeration,  ii|a<le  by  the  apoflle  Paul) 
what  additiooal  weight  and  diiUn&nefs  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunftion.  ' 
"  I  am  pcrruaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  lifc^ 
"  aor  aagels,  nor  principalities,,  nor  powers,  nor 
"  thuig3  prefent,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height^ 
"  fior  4eptli,  npr  any  other  creatuve,  fliali  be  a- 
^  blc  to  feparjtte  u$  frofa  tl>e  love  of  God."  Rom. 
yiii.  jij  39.  Sq  mucb  with  regard  to  the  ufe  of 
CopuJatives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the 
Anength  of  a  fentence,  which  is,  to  dilpofe  of  the 
capital  word,  or  word^^  m  .that  place  of  the  icn- 
teoce,  where  they  will  make  the  fulleft  impreiiioii. 
Tbat  iocb  capitad:  word^.  there  are  in  every  fen- 
tence, on  which  the  meaning  principally  refts, 
every  one  mail  fe«  (  and  tiiat  thefe  words  fliould 
.poiTeis  «  conipicuous  and  diftiflguiflied  place,  is 
^uaily  plain.  Indeed,  that  place  of  the  fentence 
wlicre  they  will  make  the  beft  figure,  whether  the 
bcginnltig,  or  the  end,  or,  fom^times,  even  the 
tiuddle,  cannot,, as  far  as  I  know,  be  afcertained 
by  iuay  pr^i(ej[ule.  This  mud  vary  with  the  na- 
Ume  of  tlae  featewe.  Perlpicuity  mwft  ever  be  (hi* 
died  in  the  firft  place ;  and  the  nature  of  oar  laa- 
i;Qage  allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  col- 
location. For  the  moftjpart,  with  us,  the  import- 
ant W5>rds  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fen- 
tenoe*  So  mr.  Addifon:  "The  pleafmes  of  the 
**  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not 
^^  fo  gf  or$  as  thoie  of  (enfe,  fo  refined  as  thofe  of 
^^  the  under Aanding/'  And  this,  indeed.  Teems  the 
mod  plain  and  natural  order,  jto  place  that  in  tht 
front  whleh  18  the  chief  objeft  of  the  propofition 
we  are  laying  down*  Sometimes,  however^  when 
we  lAtend  to  give  weight  to  a  fentence,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  fuipepd  the  meaning .  for  a  little,  and 
then  bring  k  out  fuU  at  the  clofe  :  ^'  Thus/'  iays 
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mr.  Pope,  "  im  whatever  fide  wc  contcmptete 
*'  Homer,  what  principally  ftrikes  u^^  is^  his  won- 
^'  deiful  invention.*'   (Pref.  to  Homer*) 

'x  he  Greek  and  Latin  writCFS  had  si  confiderable 

'advantage  above  us^  in  this  part  offtyle*  By  the 

.  gr<;xit  liberty  of  iaveriion,  which  their  languages 

fvermitted,  they  could  choofe  the  molt  advastageoUs 

•  fituation  for  every  word  jf  and  bad  it  thereby  in 
tiieir  power  Co  give  their  icntcnces  anore  force. 
JViiltoi),  in  his  profe  works,  and  fomc  dther  of  our 

'  old  Englifh  writers,  endeavoured  t6  imitate  them 

in  thisv  But  the  forced  conltrudions^  which  they 

/  employed,  produced  obfcurity  ;  aad  the  geoiua  ^ 

'  our  ii:Dguage,  as^  it  is  iaow  written  and  ipoken,  will 

*  not  ^mlt  of  fuch   liberties-    Mr.  GordoA,  who 

f/i lowed  this 'ill verted  ftyle  in  bis- tranflatioB  <tf 

1  acitus,  has  fonietimes-done  fuch  violence  to  the 

lu '^aage^    as  even  to'  appear  ridiculous  f  as  lb 

ti.iS  expre    on  :    •'^  Into  this  hole,   thrufl.  them- 

*  .  lelv-cs  three  lloman  ienators/*^  He  hastraDflated 

fo  /ioiple  aphrafe  asy  '^  Nullum  ea  teitipeftate  bcK* 

*•  l;)m,"  by,  "  war  at  that  time  there  was  none.'' 

-  However,  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  (ioiited 

•degree,  our  language  docs  admit  of  inverfions; 

and  they  are  pra^itiled  •with  fuccefs   by   tlie  bcft 

writers,  bo  mr.  Pope,  fpeaking  of  Homer,  **  The 

•*'  praife  of  judgment  Virgil  has  juftly  conteited 

**  with  him  ;  but  his  invention  remainayet  unriyai- 

*^  led.''  It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  give   the 

fentence  its  due  force,  by  contrafting  properly  the 

two  capital  words,  '^  judgment  and  invention,'^ 

this  is  a  happier  arrangement,  than  if  he  had  follow- 

•  ed  the  natural  order,  which  was,  *'  Virgil  bus  juft- 
*'  ly  contefted  with  him  the  praife  of  judgment^ 
*'  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 

Some  writers  pi  adtife  this  degree  of  inverfioii| 
which  our  language  bears,  much  more  than  others ; 
lord  Shaftibury,  for  imftance^  much  more  than  m9^ 
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Addiibn  ;  and  to  this  fort  of  arrangement  is  owing^ 
in  a  great  meafure,  that  *  appearance  of  ftrcngth^ 
dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which  lord  Sliaftlbu- 
ry's  iiyle  polleiFcs^  1  his  ^vill  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing leniences  of  his  enquiry  into  rvirtue ;  where 
alt  the  words  are  placed  not  ftriftiy  in  natural  or- 
der, but  with  that  artificial .  conftruftion,  *  which 
nay  give  the  period  moft  ttiphafis  and  grace.  He 
is  ipeaking^of  ^e  mifcry  of  vice  :>'?  This,  as  to 
'**'  tlie  <:oizipkto  immoral  ftate,  is,  what  of  their 
*^  own  accord,  men  readily  remark.  Where  there 
**  is  this  abfolutc  degeneracy,  this  total  apoftacy 
^  from  all  candor^  trult,  or  equity,  there  are  few 
^  vfho  do  not  lee  and  acknowledge  the  mifery 
^  which  is  cotifequent.  Seldom  is  the  caie  miicon* 
**  ftrued,  when  at  worft.  1  he  misfortune  is,  that 
"  we  lookjiot  on  this  depravity,  nor  confider  how 
*^  it  itands,  in  leis.  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  abfolutely 
**  immoral,  were^  indeed,  the  greateftmilery  ;  but, 
•**  to  be  fo  in  a  little  degree,  fhould  be  no  mifery  or 
•  *'  harm  at  ail. W  hich  to  allow,  is  juft  asreafonable  as 
^*  to  own,'  that  'tis  the  greateft  ill  of  a  body,  to  be  in. 
^"  the  utmoft  manner  maimed  or  ^diftorted  :  but 
.^  that^  to  lofc'the  ufe  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
^^  impaired  in  fome  fingle  organ  or  member,  is  no 
**  ill  worthy  the  leaft  notice.''  (Vol.  ii,  p.  82.)  Here 
is  no  violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  arc 
many  inverfions.  All  is  ilately,  and  ^arranged  with 
«rt ;  which  is  tte  great  charafterilliG  of  this  au- 
thor's ftyle.    •     • 

We  need  only.operi  any  page  of  mrt  Addifon,  to 
fee  quite  a  different  order  in  the  conftruilion  of 
feotences.  ^'  Our  fight  is  the  moft  perfeft,  and  moft 
"  delightfulof  all  ourfenfes.  It  fills  the  mind  with 
"  the  largeft  variety  of  ideas,  coriverfes  with  its 
*^  objefts  at  the  greatteft  diftance,  and  continues 
**  the  longeft  in  a<flion,  without  being  tired,  or 
**  fatiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments  •  The  fenic 
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^  .**  of  fceliiig  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  es- 
^^  teniion,  ihape,  and  aUotiicr  ideas  that  enters 
^^  tlie  eye,  except  colours  ;  but,  at  the  fame  tisa^ 
*^  it  is  very  much  ilraitcDcd  ^ud  confined  in  te 
^*  operations,''  &c.  (Spcaatoi-,  No.  4n»)  lathis 
ftrain,  he  always  proceedE,  foUowins  the  moft  Sta- 
tural and  obvious  order  of  thr  langusfre  ;  knd  if, 
jby  this  means,  he  lisulefi  poimp  ssd  m^efty  than 
'iShaftfbary,  he  has,  in  return,  more  mature,  m<»^ 
caie  ami  limplicity  ;  which  ajre  l^eairities  t)f  a  lugh- 
4Kr  order «' 

But  whether  me  ^nAiCc  ifiverfibn  or  nM,  and 
an  whatever  part  of  the  ientptce  we  diipo(c  ef 
the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  ^f  great 
aboment,  that  thede  capital  words  fliall  (land  dear 
and  diientangled  from  any  other  words  that  woiiM 
dog  them«  Thus,  when  tlscre  sk  any  ctrcum- 
ftances  of  time, .  place,  or  other  limitations,  which 
the  principal  ob^d  of  t>ur  ientemse  reqnii^s  to 
diavc  conoe<%ed  with  it,  we  muft  tske  eipeciai  care 
to  diipole  of  them,  fb  as  not  to  cloud  that  prith* 
cipal  objeft^  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir-  ^ 
cnmilanoe&i  This  will  be  made  dearer  by  an  ex*  * 
ample*  Oblervethe  arrangement  of  the  foliowiag 
ientenoe,  in  lord  Shaftibory's  advice  to  an  aothor • 
He  is  Ipeaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared  widi 
the  ancient :  ^^  If,  whilft  they  pfofefs  only  to  pleaiie, 
^^  they  iecretiy  advife,  and  give  inftruftion,  they 
*^  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  ad.  formerly,  beef- 
''  teemed,  with  juftice,  the  bcft  and  moft  hon- 
^^  oorable  among  authors/'  This  is  a  wdl-con- 
ftrm&ed  fentence*  It  contains  a  great  many  cincvm- 
ftances  and  adverbs,  ncoeflafy  to  qualify  the  meius- 
ing  ;  d«^,  fetretly^  at  wer//,  perhaps^  jaaw,  'with 
j^ftice^  for$n6rfy  ;  yet  thcfc  are  placed  with  lb  much 
ait  as  neither  to  embarrafs,  nor  weaken  the  feti- 
tencc;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  objedioit^ 
flau  ^<  Poets  bidng;  juftly  efteemedtbe  beft  and 
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^^  mod  hoH<Mrabk  among  tutiiars,^  comes  Mt  i» 
Ibc  conchifiofi  clear  and  detaeheH,  and  poflefles' 
its  proper  place.  See  now,  what  wouk)  have  beeii 
Ae  eiicA  of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  htm 
to  have  placed  the  members  of  the  fentenee  thus  : 
"  If,  whilft  they  profefs  to  pleafe  only,  they  ad^ 
'  **  vile  and  give  inftruftton  fecretly,  they  may  be  • 
"  eftcemed  the  beft  and  moft  honourable  among 
^  avithors,  with  jufticc,  perhaps,  now,  as  well  as 
**  formerly."  Here  we  have  precifely^he  fame 
words^  and  the  fame  fenfc  ;  but,  by  means  of  the 
cirtumftanees  being  fo  intermingled  as  to  clog  the 
eapital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplexed,  with- 
<wit  grace,  and  without  ftrength. 

A  fomrth  rule,  for  conftruftiitg  fentences  with 
proper  ftrength,  is,  to  make  the  members  of  them 
go  on  rifing  and  growing  Hi  their  importance  a- 
bove  one  another.    This  fort  of  arrangement  is 
tailed  a    climax,  and  is  always   confidered  as   a 
beauty  in  compofition.  From  whatcaufc  itpleafes, 
is  abundantly  evident.  In  all  things,  we  naturally 
love  to  afccnd  to  what   is  more  and  more  beauti- 
fill,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order. 
Having  had  once  ftrnie  confidcrable  objeft  fet  be- 
fore us,  it  is  with  pain,  we  ai*e  pulled  back  to  at- 
tend to  an  inferior  circumftance.  "  Cavendum  eft," 
fiiys  Quintilian,  whofe  authority  I  always  willing- 
ly cpiote,  **  ne  decrefcat   oratio,  et  fortiori  fub- 
"  jungatur  aliquid  infirmius  ;  ficut,  facrilego,  fur  ; 
*^  aut  latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  fen* 
"  tenti«  et  infurgcre*."   Of  this  beauty,  in  the 
cwAruftion   of  feqtcnces,  the  orations  of  Cicero 
r    nfii  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  na^ 

Care  muft  be  taken,  that  onr  compofition  ikall  not  fall 
(  Hid  that  a  weaker  expre£ion  fliall  not  follow  one  of  mcM-e 
f  igth  ;  as  if,  after  facrilege,  we  fhould  bring  in  theft  ;  or, 
I  ng  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  fhoulcl^  fubjoin  petulance. 
fi    tenccs  oughr alwa}rt  to  riie  and  grow." 


torally  led  him  to  ftudy  it  ;  and,  gencralljr,  m  or^ 
derto  render  the  clhnaxperfeft,  he  makes  both 
the  ienfe  and  the  founcf  rile  together,  with  a  very 
magnificent  fweil.  So  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  ipeak«^ 
ing  of  a  delign  of  Clodias's  for  aflaifinating  Pom* 
pey  :.  ''  Atqui  fi  res,  fi  vir,  fi.  tempus  ullum  dig- 
*>  num  fuit,  certe  haec  in  ilia  caufa  i'umma  omnia 
^'  fuerunt.  Infidiator  erat  in  foro  coUocatus,  at-* 
**  que    in  veftibulo    ipfo   fcnatus  ;  ei  viro   autem 
^*  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  falus  ci- 
*i  vitatis  ;  eo  porro    reipubllcae  tempore,   quo  H 
^'  unus  ille  pccidifTet,   non  haec  ibi^im  civltas,  led 
^'  gentes  omnes  concidiflent.'*  The  following   jn-» 
ftance,  from  lord  Bolingbroke,  is  alio   beautiful  : 
"  This  decency,  tliis  grace,  tiiis  pi  opriety  of  man- 
**  ners  to  chara^^er,  is  iiO  eUential.to  princes  in  par- 
*^  ticular,  that,  whenever  it  is  negleded,  their  vir- 
*^  tues  loie  a  great  degree  of  luftre,  and  their  dc- 
*^  feils  acquire    much  aggravation •    Nay  more  j 
*'  by  negleftihg  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and 
*'  for  want  of  a  fufficient  regard  to  appearances, 
*'  even  their  virtues  may   betray  them  into  fail- 
*'  ings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices 
"  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy 
*'  of  men/'    (Idea  of  a  patriot  king.) 

I  muft  obfervc,  however,  that  this  fort  of  full 
and  oratorial  climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtain- 
ed, nor  ought  to  be  always  fought  after.  Onlyfome. 
kinds  of  writing  admit  fuch  fentenccs  :  and,  ta 
ftudy  them  too  frequentlv,  efpccially  if  the  fubjeift 
require  not  fo  much  pomp,  is  affci^led  and  difagr^- 
able.  But  there  is  fomething  approaching  to  a  cli- 
max, which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  ftudy,  ''  nc  dc- 
*'  crefcat  oratio,*'  as  Ouintilian  fpeaks,  *'  ct  nc 
*'  fortiori  fubjungatur  aliquid  infirmius.'*  A  weak- 
er aflertion  or  propofition  Ihould  never  come  after 
a  ftronger  one  ;  and  when  our  fentence  confifts  of  * 
twp  members,  the  longeft  ihould,  generally,  be  the 


tMcIudlng  oiic*  There  is  z  twofold  reafon  fbt  this 
/  fctl  direttioiK  Periods,  thus  divided,  are  pronouno- 
'   td  move  caiily ;  and  the  "ftiortclt  member   Heihg 

^aced  firrt,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  xnemb« 
j  iry  as  we  proceed  to  the  Icconrf^^and  ftc  the  con- 
\  anion  of  the*  two  more  clearfy:  Thus,  to  fay, 
'  ^  When  our  paifions  have  forftken  us,  we  flatter  ; 

**  ourfelves^  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forfakca  * 

*  them/'  is  both  more  graceful  and  more  cleajr^ 
then  to  begin  with  the  longeft  part  of  the  prop ofi- 
lloiT :  f<  We  flatter  oorlclves  with  the  belief  that 
^  we  have  forfaken  oar  palliors,  when  they  have 

*  forfarken  vks.^  In  general,  it  is  always  agicc^able 
•to  find  a  (entelRce  rifing  upon  us;  and  Rowing  in  Jfs 
JDiportopce  to  t'bc  very  lafl  word,  y^hen  thi?  coij- 
•fttcHon  can  bfe  rainaged  without  ajflFeftation,  or  ufl- 
-feafoDable  pomp.  **  If  we  rife 'yet  higher,^'  fjiys 
inrw  AddHbn,  very  beautifully,  **  and  confi^er  tlip 

,  '^  fixed  ftars  as  fo  many  oceans  of  flapxe,  that  arip 
^  e^tch  of  them  attended  with  a  diifTerent  ftt  of 

I  •^  plsmets ;  and  ftiU  difcover  new  firmaments  an^ 

I  **  new  Hgfats,  that  air  funk  farther  into  thofe  un* 
^*  fathomable  depths  of  aether ;  we  are  loft  in  Cudif. 
**  ft  labyrinth  of  fiins  apd  worlds,  and  confounded 
**  wkh  the  magnificence  and  immenfity  of  nature.'' 
{^A.  No,  4«<^-)  H^nce  fellows  clearly, 

A  fiftji  rule  for  the  ftrengtfa  of  fentences  }  wMcfi 
fa,  to  avoid  concluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a 
l^rcpofitSon,  or  any  mconfidcr able.  word.  Suchcon« 
diiflons^arc  alwttys  enfeebling  "aiid  degrading* 
There  arc  Sentences,  indeed,  where  the  ftrcft  an4 
fignlficancy  reft  chiefly  upon  iome  words  of  thi« 
kted.  fa  this  ca(c,  they  are  not  to  be  confidcred  a^ 
ciffcmnftarices,  but  as  the  capital  figures  ;  and  ought, 
in  propriety,  tohav^  the  principal  place  alldtteji^ 
Ibem,  No  fault,  for  inftance,  can~  15^  found  wi^;^ 
ft»  4entcncc  of  fiolingbroke's  :  *^  In  their  profpe- 

^  rity,   my  friends  ihall  never  tear  of  me  j  in 
Vol.  ^  2  F 
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^*  their  adverfity  always/'   Where  never^  and  ^ 

\  vjvysy  being  emphatical  words,  were  to  be  foplac-; 

ed,  as  to  make  a  ilroiig  icipreilion.  But  I  ipea^  now 

of  thofe  inferior  parts  of  fpcecli,  when  introduced 

as  circumilances^  or  as  qualifications  of  more  ha^ 

"port ant  words.  In  fuch  cafe,  they  fhould  always  be 

[^  difpoCed  of  in  the  leaft  cpnfpicuous  parts  of  the 

period  ;  and  fo  clafled  with  other  words  of  greater 

dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their .  proper  fecondary 

ftation. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  fhould  always  avoid 

concluding  with  any  of  thole  particles,  which  xnaiic 

*  the  cafes  of  nouns— o/^  to^  from^  withy  by.  For  io- 

ftance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  fay,  *'  Avarice  is 

'"  a  crimq,  of^whi!c;h  wife  men  aire  pften  guilty," 

'than  to  fay,  '^  Avarice  is  a  crime,  which  wijfe  irco 

\  **  are  often  guilty  of."  This  is  a  phrafeology  whick 

[all  porrcft  writers  fhun,  and  with  reafbn.  For,  be- 

*fiaes  the  want  of  dignity  which  arifcs  from  thofe 

.  monofyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination   cannot 

avoid  refting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the 

Vord  which  clofes  the  fentence  :  and,  as  thofe  pre>» 

pofitions  have  no  import  of  their  own,  but  only 

ferve  to  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  iti 

is  difagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pauGng  on  a 

word,  which  does  not,  by  itfelf,  produce  any  idca^ 

nor  form'  any  pijfture  in  the  fancy* 

For  the  fame  reafon,  verbs  which  are  ufed  in  a 
compound  fenfe,  with  fome  of  thefe  prepofitionS| 
are,  though  not  fo  bad,  yet  ftill  not  fo  beautiful 
conclufions  of  a  period  ;  fuch  as,  bring  abputy  laf 
hold  of^  come  over  to^  dear  upj  and  many  other  of 
this  kind :  indeed  of  which,  if  we  can  employ 
a  fimple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  fentence 
tfeith  more  ftrength.  Even  the  pronoun  /Y,  though 
it  has  the  iipport  of  a  fubftantive  noun,  and  indeed 
oflen  forces  itfelf  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when 
we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  fentence,  fhould^  if 
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poffiblr,  be  avoided  in  the  concluflon;  more  cf^ 
pecially  when  it  is  joined  with  fome  of  the  pre- 
poiitLons,  as,  T£;/7!A //,  mV/,  to  it.  In  the -following 
fcntence  of  the  Speftator,  Which  othemifc  is  abun-' 
dantly  noble,  the  bad  efFeft  of  this  dole  is  fenfiblc  v 
"  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  plcaling 
*^  and  triumphant  confidefation  in  religion,  thair 
"  this,  of  the  perpetual  progrefs  which  the  foul 
*^  makes  towards  rne  perfedion  of  its  natlire,  with- 
"  out  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.''  (No.  iii.) 
How  much  more  graceful  the  fentence,  if  it  had  beeif 
fo  conftnitSled  as  to  clofe  with  the  worcf,  period!  '  " 

Befidesparticles  and  pronouns,  anyphrafe,  which 
cxprefles  a  circumftance^  pnly,  always  brings  up  the 
rear  of  a  fentence  vrith  a  bad  grace.  We  may  judge 
of  this,  by  the  following  fentence  from  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  (Letter  on  the  ftate  of  parties  at  the  ac^* 
ceifionof  king  George  I.)  :  ^'  Let  me  therefore 
"  conclude  by  repeating,  that  divifion  has  caufcd 
**  all  the  mifchief  we  lament ;  >tliat  union  alone 
*^  can  retrieve  It ;  and  that  a  great  advance  to- 
**  wards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties, 
**  fo  happily  begun,  fo  facccfsfiiUy  carried  on,  and 
*'  of  late  fo  unaccountably  neglefted  ;  to  fay  no 
**  worfe-'*  This  laft  phrafe,  to/ay  no  -worje^  occa- 
fions  a  fad  falling  off  at  the  end  ;  "fo  -much  the 
more  unhappy,  as  the  reft:  of  the  period  is  condmft- 
cd  after  the  manner  of  a  cliniax,  which  we  expc  A 
to  find  growing  to  the  laft. 

The  proper  difpofition  of  fuch.  circumftances  in 
a  fentence,  is  often  attended  with  confiderable  trou- 
ble, in  order  to  adjuft  them  fo,  as  fliall  confift 
cqinlly  with  the  perfpicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
period.  Though  neceflary  parts,  they  are,  howe- 
ver, like  unftiapely  ftones  in  a  building,  which  try 
the  (kill  of  an  artift,  where  to  place  them  with 
the  leaft  offence.  **  Jungantur,''  fays  Quintilian, 
**  quo  congruunt  maxime  ;  ficut  in  ftrudura  faxo- 
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^'  rumradiuni^  6tiam  ij^fa  <nbrUitas  idveoit  tsl 
**  applicant  et  in  qao  po  i^t  inuitcrc*." 

Tbe  clofe  is  always  an  unili  table  place  for  tfaem* 

When  th^  Icnle  adinits  Jt^  the  Ibon^r  they  are  dif^ 

patched^  generally  lpcaking>  the  better ;  that  th6 

more  important  and  lignii  cant  words  may  poQefi 

the  tail  place,  quite  diiisnctunoeretl .  It  is  a  rul(^,  too, 

tever  to  croud  too  many  circumftances  togctlier^ 

btit  rather  to  interlpcrfe  them  in  different  jparts  of 

\  the  fentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which 

they  depend  ;  provided  that  care  be  taken  ^  as  i  L#a 

forfc  directed,  not  to  clog  thofe  capital  words  Widl 

th^m.  For  ihftance,  when  dean  Swift  iays,  **  "What 

^^  I  had  the  honour  of  moitioning  to  your  iord^ 

^^  (hip^  fome  time  ago,  in  converfation,  was  not  a 

^'  new  thought."  (Letter  to  the  earl  of  Oxfords) 

Th^rfe  two  virctimftanceb,y0^-r  tiT?/^  apr^  and  in  rmh 

i^erfatiofiy  which  art  here  piit  topethcr.  would  havtt 

ftad  a  better  efieft  disjoined,  thus  :  ^^  W  hat  I  kad 

5^  the  honour^  fometime  ago,   of  mentjoniDg-  tt) 

^'  your  loi*d(hip  in  coiiverfation.''  And  in  tiie  fol* 

lowing  {entence  6f  lord  Bolinorbroke's  (Remarks  oil 

the  Uiftoty  of  Engliad)  :  ^*  A  monai  cliy,  liiv.ftet! 

^'  like  o«rs^  may  be  placed,  fur  aught  I  know^  ai 

*-^  it  has  been  often  5reprefented,  juft  in.  the  mtdcite 

^^  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads>  on  thft 

^'  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  tnd  on  the  other,  t»  amirft 

-^^  chy."  The  arrangement  ^fnonld  have  been  ha^ 

pier  thus  :  "  A  monarchy,  limited  Hfce  ours,  may, 

^*  for  alight  I  knoMr,  be  placed,  as  it  has  xsftenbcfen 

**  rcprfcfented,  juft  iii  the  middle  point,"  Set. 

.  I  (hall  give  only  one  rule  n^ore,  rri&ting  to  thd 

ftreugth  of  a  fentrace  (  which  is^  thait  in  the  tncitta 

•  "  Let  them  ^  itii&rted  ^hepcver  the  faappi^ft  ftoce  fcr 
*'  them  can  be  foond ;  as,  in  a  ftrn^ni'e  compofcd  ••f  ro\\^ 
'*  ftoMe«»,  there  at-c  always  places  where  tlic  mol^  irrcgnlar  tknA 
^  onflianelv  tmy  find  fome  ad^ncenf  one  to  whkh  st  "^ 
^  joiaed^vad Aittc  bafis  oa  wfaid^itiaay  rdk.** 


hat^  m  i^QteneCi  whrr*  Iw6  thiAgs  are  ecmp^vtd 
Pr  €9acraftcd  to  each  <»ther-^wher«  cither  a  rcfcm** 
l^JianGe  or  an  ^poiitionis  intended  to  be  exprelicd. 
^-i^iSe  re&mDlaoce^  in  the  language  and  conitruc-« 
tiQn,  ihould  be  preiervcd%  For  when  the  things 
tlwinielves  corridQ^ond  to  each  other,  vrc  naturall/ 
expe^  to  hnd  the  words  correiponding  too.  W  e 
are  (Hfappointed  Wlien  it  is  otherwiie  ;  and  tlie  com« 
pariibn^  or  contrad,  appears  more  imperftd:.  'L  hus^ 
when  lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  ^^  7  he  laughers  will 
*'  be  for  tho(e  who  have  moft  wit ;  the  ferious 
*'  part  vf  tnankindf  for  thofe  who  have  moit  rca-* 
*^  ion  on  their  ftd;  ;''  (Dillfcrt*  on  parties,  Prcf.) 
the  oppoftiott^ould  h^ve  been  more  complete,  if 
he  had  faid,  ^^  llie  laughers  will  be  fbr  thofe  who 
^  have  moft  wit ;  the  firrious  for  thoft  who  have 
**  rnotT:  reofon  on  their  fide.*'  The  following  pal* 
iage  from  mr.  Pope^s  preface  to  his  Homer,  full^ 
€iBempliiies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving :   **  HoiTner 
**  was  the  gre  iter  genius  ;  Virgil  the  liettcr  artift  t 
**  in  the  one,  we  moft  admire  the  man  ;  in  the 
**  other,  Ite  work.  Homer  harries  ns  with  a  com% 
**  manding  impetuofity  ;  Virpi  leads  us  with  am  at* 
**  traftive  majefty.  Homer  fcatters  vnth  a  gene-i 
^*  rous  profulion  ^  Virgil  bcftows  with   a  careful 
^  majpiiSccnce.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his 
^  riches  with  a fudden  overflow:  Virgil,  like  a  ri\  er 
^^  in  its  hardcs,  with  a  conftant  ftream.  And  whea 
*'  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Hoiner  feents  like 
*^  his  own  Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  ifaaking  Olympus, 
I     ^^  fcatteritig  the  lightnings,  and  firing  tht  heavens  ; 
1    **  Virgil  like  the  fame  power,  in  his  i>enevotence, 
1    **  counfelling  with  the  gods,  layfaig  plans  for  «n'» 
I     ^*  {lires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation  .''-*-Pe* 
nods    ^us   conrftru<f):ed,  wlien    Irftroduced   witJh 
propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  fcn» 
fibte  beauty.  But  we  muft  beware  of  carryiTvg  our 
Mt««i09  to  tbis  4ieattty  too  4ar.  it  «43g;ht  «niy  to 
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.,  Be  accafianally  ftodicd,  when  comparifo^  or'oppo- 
fition  of  obje/^s  naturally  leads  to  it/If  luch  a  con- 
ftrudipn  as  this  he  aimeH  at  in  all  our  lentences, 
it  leads  to  a  dlfagreeable  unifoi-inity  j  produces  a- 
regularly  returning  clink  in  the  period,  which  t|rc8 
tiieear  ;  and  plainly  difco vers  affectation^  Among 

/  the  ancients,  the  ftyleof  Jfocratcs  is  faulty  in  this 
refpeft  ;  and,  on  that  account,  by-  ibme  of  their 
belt  critics,  particularly  by  Dionyiius  of  Ualicar*^ 
naflus,  hpisfeverely  cenfured. 

This  finifhes  what  I  had  to  fay  concerning  fen- 

^tcnces,  confidered,    with  refpeft   to   their  niean^ 

ing,  under  the  three  heads,  of  perfpiciiity,  unity,' 

^  and  ftrength.  It  is  a  fubjedt  on  which  I  have  in- 

^  filled  fully,  for  two  reafons  :  Firil,  becaufe  it  is. 
a  fubjcft,  which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered 
more  didaftic,  and  fuV^jec^ed  more  to  precife  rule,. 
than  many  other  fubjeAs  of  criticifm  ;  and  next, 
becaufe  it  appears  to  me  of  confiderable  impor* 
tance  and  life.  .  . 

For,  though  many  of  thofe  attentions,  which 
I  have  been  recommending,  may  appear,  minute, 
yet  their  effeft,  upon  writing  and  ftyle,  is  inucfa 
greater  than  might,  at  firft,  be  imagined.-  A  fen- 
timent  which  is  exprefled  in .  a  period,  cl^rly, 
neatly,  and  happily  ai-ranged,  makes  always  a 
ftronger  impreflion  on  jthe  mind,  than  one  that  is 
feeble  or  embarrafled.  Every  one  feels  this  upon 
a  comparifon  :  and  if  the  effeft  be  fenfible  in  one  ^ 
fentence,  how  much  more  in  a  whole  difcourlc,  6r 
compofition,  that  is  made  up  of  fucb  fentences  ! 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  conftruftion  of 
fentences,  and  into  which  all  others  might  be  rc- 
folved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  commiinicate,  in  thd 
cleareft  and  moft  natural  order,  the  ideas  which 
we  mean  to  transfufe  into  the  minds  of  others. 
Every  arrangement  that  does  moft  juftice  to  the 
fenfe,  and  cxprciTes  it  to  moft  advantage,  ftrikcs 
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us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point  have  tended  alltho 
rules  I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always 
think  clearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  fame  time,  ' 
fully  maflers  of  the  language  in  which  they  write, 
there  would  be  occafion'fdr  fcv  rules.  Their  fea- 
tences  would  then,  of  courfe,  acquire  all  tlioTe  pro- 
perties of  precifioH,  unity,  and  ftreugth,  which 
I  have  recommended.  For  we  may"  reft  aflured, 
that,  whenever  we  exprefs  ourfelves  ill,  there  is, 
befides  the  mifinanagement  of  language,  for  the 
moA  part,  fome  miftake  in  our  manner  of  conceiv- 
bg'  theSSiib^d'  EmbarradTed,  dbfcarc,  and  feeble 
fentences,  are  gtneiallyj  if 'iiot-«lways,  therefult 
of  embarraffed,  obfcure,  and  feeble  thought. 
Thought  and  language  a^St  and  re-a£l  upon  each  \ 
other  mutually.  Logic .  and  rhetoric  have  here, 
as  in  many  other  cafes,  a  ftrift  connexion  j  and 
he  that  is  learning  to  arran^e^  his  fentences  with 
.accuracy' and  orderj-^is  learniug/^t  the  fante  ;tiin<?J 
to  think  with  acc\iracy .  a^d,  .oi;4er  ;  an  o^fervs- 
tion  which  alone  will  juilify  all  the' care  and  at^ 
tentionwe  have  beftowcd.pn  .tliisfubje^r  •  - 
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HITM KIITO  wt  hswrc  ^Anfider^d  fefftcn- 
CM,  with  reijpea  t6  ^leir  meaning^  trncfer 
lk«  liMds  of  per^kulty^  unijty,  aiid  Artogth.  ^We 
are  noi^i^lia  .coiifider  thMi,  ^Ik  re^&  to  tfaeif- 
-^  found,  their  harmony,  or  agreeableneis  to  the  ev  ; 
which  was  the  lafl  quality  belonging  to  them  that 
I  propofed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  fen^  ;  yet 
fuch  as  muft  not  be  difregarded .  For,  as  long  as 
founds  are  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  for  our  ideas, 
there  will  be  alwajrs  a  very  confiderable  connexion 
between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  found  which  conveys  it.  Pleafing  ideas 
can  hardly  be  tranfmitted  to  the  niind,  by  means 
of  harfti  and  di&greeable  founds.  The  imagina- 
tion revolts  as  foon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  ^'  Ni- 
**  hil,"  fays  Quintilian,  *'  poteft  intrare  in  affcc- 
^^  tum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  veftibulo,  fta- 
**  tim  offendit*.**    Miific  has   naturally  a  great 

*  <    Notking  c^n  enter  into  the  aSedion^  V^ikh  ftiimUcs 
at  the  thrcfcoldy  bjr  gSeoding  the  ear/^ 
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jKWer  dVtff  all  met*,  <o  ^'dmji!  and  facflitafe  cei^ 
f&m  emdtioiis :  infamnch,  that  there  are-  hztdYf 
•4rfdtfpofitk)its  Which  w6^Xft  to  raifc  in  otherrf; 
hat  cittiin  founds  msky  be  found  concbrdint  td 
Aole  c[i{p<5(itAoM,  afAd  tending  td  promote  them; 
throw's  fcflgtogfe  taay^  in  fortic  degree^  be  reftde^^ 
edca|»«Lbk  tt  this  power  of  mufic  ;  a  circuinfbaticd 
HMdS  imift  needs  heighten  our  idea  of  laf^yagc^ 
m  a  WMtdeffu)  iliventionv  Not  contfertt  Mrith  fim*^ 
fly  interpreting  our  ideai  to  others,  it  cin  giv6 
ftemtkate  ideas  tofofoeAby  correfpondfaf;  founds  j 
Md  *o  th«  pleafrire  of  communicated  thought,  caii 
4fi4  tbe  ngjr  and  fepai-ate  pleafure  of  tnelody,, 
.  In  the  h#rti[¥ony  df  periods,  two  things  ifiay  b6 
toafidieredk  Pil^ft,  agreeible  found,  or  tnodiilation  ;; 
la  gcmeral,  Withottt  arty  particular  expreflion  :  next, 
the  Samujt  fo  ordered,  as  to  become  expreffive  of 
the  fcnfe^  The  firftis  the  more  common  ;  the  fc* 
toniy  the  Kgbei*  beauty. 

Fi/ft,  Ut  tts  tonS^  stgreteibld^  found,  in  gen-* 
trail,  « the  property  of  #el^cbnftrnfted  fentence  :  ^ 
Old,  a0  itwsts  of  jESg^cltjrfenees  wc  have  hither^*    ' 
lo  tfifgted,  we  pmirconffn<r  ourTelveS  to  them  un-* 
itt  tM^  lil^^V  This  beauty   of  mufical  conftruc- 
tioB  kl  profo,  it-  is  plain,  ivill  depend  upon  tw6   , 
tbiligs  J  the  chdico   oT'  wotds^   and  flie  arrange*    i 
ttiem  of  th^m;  "^  " 

'  I  bigln  wfclSi  ehtf  choke  of  Words  ;  on  whicfi 
bead,  tk^c  fenb*  much  tobejaid,  unlcfs  Iwerii 
to  delbeAd  Ittto  i  tecftdu^  ^nT  frivoloiis  detaif^ 
Mneemitig  the  powers  of  tfhe  fevernl  letters,  op 
i^ple  ftmrid*,  of  which  ijjeech  is  compofed*.  It  ii 
eviddift,  tha?C  words  are  moftagreeablci  to  the  c^r'^ 
v^ch  are'conipoledof^finqoth  and  liquid  founds.  ; 
Wlieretbefd  is- a  proper  intermiktui^e  of  vowels  ancj 
CDttibnants*  ^  Wit?hout  too  niahy  harfti  cbnfonantf ' 
rubbing'  againft  each  other  ^  or  too^many  bpcn 
Vowels-Jn^fueefeffion,.  to  canfc  a'hi^itus,  or  difegi^ee- 
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tbic  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It  maj  always  be  zC^ 
|Umed  as  a  principle,  that,  whatever  founds  are 

"*  diiicult  in  j>ronunciation,  are,  in  the  fame  |n:o* 
pjrtion;,  UarAi  and  painful  to  the  e^r.  Vowels  give 
^ftneu  ;  confonants,  flren^l^  to  the  found  of 
words.  The  mufic  of  language  requires  ^  juft 
proportion  of  bo th  ;  and'Will  be  hv3:t,  wiH  be  reri^ 
dered  either  grating ,  or  effeminate^  by  an  exc^ft 
6f  either.  Long  words  are  commonly  more  agree» 
able  to  the  ear  than  mqnofyllables.  They  pleTfe 
it  by  the  co:npofition,  or  fucceinon*of  founds  which 
they  prefent  to  it  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  moft  mu* 
iical  languages  abojind  mj>ft  in  them.  Amoi^ 
wor^i  of  any  length,  thofiT  are  the  m'oft  mufical^ 
which  do  notrun"^wholly either  uppnlongor  fhort 
fv'llables,  but  are  compofed^of  an  intermixturc'of 
them  ;  fuch  as^  repent^  produce^  veloeltj^elerityj 
independent y  impetuo  Qtv . 

The  next  head.,  reQ)efting  the  harmony  which 
.     refults  from  a  proper  arrai^gement  of  the  words 

-\  tmd  members  of  a  period,  is  more^complex,  and 
pf  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themfebes 
be  ever  fo  well  chofen,  and  well  foiinding,  yet,  if 
they  be  ill  difpoted,  the  muftc  of  t.he  fentence  b 
utterly  Joih  In  the  harmonlousj  ftrufturc  and  dil^ 
pofition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modern,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  f^udied  this  with 
eare  -y  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excefs,  of  what  he 
jCalls,  the  "  Plena  ac  numerofii  eratio.*'  We  need 
only  open  his  writings,  to  find  inftances  that  will 
ipender  tlie  cfFeft  of  mufical  language  feiifible  to 
ev  ery  ear.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  fbllv 
rouid,  and  fwelling, 'than  the  following  feiiience 
of  the  4th  oration  againft  Catiline  ?  '*  Cogitate, 
**  quantis  laboribus  fundatum  unperium,  quanta 
<*  vhtute  ftabUitam  libertatem,  quanta  decorum 
**  benignitate  audas  exaggeratafque  fortunas,  una 
.^^  nox  pcnc  dclerit.'^  In  finglifli,  we  may  take, 
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I  fer  an  inftance  of  -a  mnfical  fentcnce,  the  follows 
I  ingfrom  Milton,  in  his  trcatifc  on  education  :  **  \»  # 
I  ^  fhall  condoa  you  to  a  hill-fide,  laborious,  in- 
I  ^  deed,  a#the  firft  afccnt  j  but  elie;  fo  finooth,  io 
**  green,  fo  full  of  goodly  prol'pefts,  and  melodi- 
ous founds  on  evexy  fide,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
^'  pheus  was  not  more  charming."  Every  thing  iiy 
this  fentencc  confpires  to  promote  the  harmoiv* 
The  words  are  happily  chofen  ;  full  of  liquids  arid 
Jbft  founds  ;  laborious ^  fmooth^  green^  ^oorUy^  mc'^ 
hdious^  charming  :  and  thefe  words  fo  artfully  ar- 
rangedythat,  were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of 
any  one  of  them,  wefhould,  prefently,  be  fenfiblc 
of  the  melody  fuffering.  For,  let  us  obferve.  Low 
finely  the  members  of  the  period  Iwetl  one  abowe 
another.  ^*  So  fmooth,  fo  green,— fo  full  of  good-* 
"  ly  profpefts, — and  melodious  founds^  on  every 
^  fide  ;^ — till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual 
rife,  is  conduced  to  that  full  clofc  on  which  it  refts 
withpleafure  ;— "  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  ivas 
^  not  more  charming.'" 

The  flrufture  of  periods,,  then,  bein^^  fufceptible 
of  a  very  (enfibfe  metedy,  our  next  enquiry  ftiould 
be,  how  this  melodious^  ftrnfture  is  formed,   wflSI^ 
are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  l-^ws  it  is  rc-» 
gulated  ?  And,  upon  this  fubjeft,  were  I  to  follow? 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  would  be  eafy  to   jjlvci 
a  great  variety  of  rules.  For  here  they  havecrter- 
cd  into  a.  very  minute  and  particular  detail,   more 
'  imrticular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  re« 
j  jards  language.  They  hold,  that  to  profe,  ?s  well 
I'  as  to  verfc,  there  belong  certain  numbers,  lefs  flrift 
indeed,  yet  fueh  %%  can  be  afeertained  by  rule. 
i  iTiey  go  fo  fai>rf8;  to  (pecify  the  feet,   as  they   arc 
tailed,  tha^s,  the  fuccdfion  of  long  and  ftorf:(^!a- 
kles,  which  (hould enter  into  the  different  members  * 
!  of  a  fentence,  and  to  (how  what  the  efiei^^  of  each 
«f  tiiefe  wiU  be.  Wherever  Ihey  treat  of  thefiruc-^ 
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twFP  of  fentenpc^  it^s  alw^$  tht^piBfie  ijf  tfrni 
1^^^  makes  the  pr^n^igal  ob^^i*  Cic^r^  m4  (^^^ 
tiUan  ar^  fuU  of  tlw*.  The  Qthev  qualitien  pf  precis 
jJLonyXw^y^  and  f):^^^g;^h,  which  we  guilder  $ii  of 
chief  in^port^mce,  thi^y  himdle  fligh%  ;  b\it  wbe» 
tt^ey  come  to  the  ^^  jun&ura  et  num€nj^^^\  thcf^oftr 
^ lotion  'an4  harmony ^  there  they  ve  ^6^oii»« 
piopyfius  of  HaUcarnajOruf,  one  pf  tb^  i^ioft  jiKli*^ 
^ous  critic^  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  trfatUe  em 
the  compQjition  of  words  in  dfentcnc^^  w\^K\k  W  %ln 
together  confiped  to  (heir  mi^cal  efte&»  He  makes 
tiie  e:i(cellency  .of  a  fentpnce  to  coniUl  in  tox^ 
things  •  firftj  in  tb<t  fweetncfs  of  iioglf  ipund»  i 
^cpndly,  in  thQ  comiporition  of  fonnd^,  that  i^,  the 
numbers  or  fee;  5  thirdly,  in  chwge  or  variety  of 
fi^und  r  ^^4}  fourthly,  in  fomid  fuited  to  the  ienCe* 
On  alt  th^fb  points  he  writes  with  great  accimcf 
gnd  refinement  ;  and  is  very  worthy  of  being  coik 
fuhed  }  though,  were  one  now  to  write  a  book  pn 
the  ftru^fture  of ,  fpntences,  we  fhanW  expa^  1^ 
find  the  iubjeA  treated  of  in  s^  jxiotQ  ext<Slftv» 
j^anner* 

>  In  n^odern  times,  thi^  wbob  fub|9a  ef  ^  mv^ 
iQFl  ftrnfture  of  difcourie,  it  la  pl^,  bae  been 
mupb  let*  ftudied  ^  and,  indeed,  foi*  fevepal  t^tt^ 
fons,  c^n  be  mpch  kfe  fui>je<fted  to  rule*  TherM*^ 
fpns,  it  will  be[  neceflary  to  give,  both  to  jofltify 
my  not  following  th#  tracl^  of  th<5  wcienfc  rhetor 
ricians  on  thi$  (Vibje£t^  and  to  (bow  how  it  has.  eomm 
to  pufs,  that  a  part  pf  compofitioo,  which,  om^ 
made  £0  conifdcuaus  a  figure,  lyiw  dr%ws»  flifK^^ 
lefs  attention* 

.  In  the  firft  place,  the  ancient  language  I  irw 
tl^^  Gpeek  and  the  Reinan,  were  mu^h  more  SnC^ 
ceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces  a9d  tbe  posa^^ 
of  melody.  The  quantities  of  theijr  fyUableaw«e 
more  fished  and  determined  ;  their  wordt  wor^ 
lo9gQr>  m4  niwe  fonof 01^  ^  i^v^  m«jtbpd  ^  wa«r 
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tyk^  tibe  termiaatioM  of  nouns  an'4  v^Mi  botfei 
iotrodttced.  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  founds,  and 
freed  them  from  tbat  multiplicity  of  little  auxiUarjir 
vords  wbkh  we  are  obliged  to  employ  ;  and,  what 
is  of  tlte  greateft  confequcnce,  the  inverfiops  which 
Ihcir  languages  allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of 
placijig  their  words  in  whatevc^wder  was  moft 
(uited  to  a  oiuiical  arrangement.  All  the&  werft 
great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  above  uSi  fiw 
harmony  of  period - 

:  In  the  next  place,  tl^e  Greeks  and  Romans,  thtf 
Sornaer  especially,  were,  in  truth,  much  moremutf 
ikal  lotions  than^  we ;  their  genius  was  more  turn^ 
ed  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  fpeech.  Mufic  it 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extend ve  art  among 
them,  than  it  is  with  us  ;  more  generally  iludied,* 
ind  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  objeds*  Several 
lesirQcd^Dnen,  particularly  the  abbe  du  Bos,  in  hii 
leflesuons  on  poetry  and  painting,  have  clearly  pro^ 
ted,  that  the  theatrical  ^9mpofitions  of  the  anci« 
OQtf:s,  both  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  iet 
to  a  kind  of  mufic*  Whence,  the  Modos  fecit ^  and 
the.  Tikm  dcxirix  etfiniftrisj  prefixed  to  the  editions 
of  Terence's  plays.  All  _fort  of  declamation  an4 
pibllc  fpeaking,  was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much 
aore  mufical  tone  than  it  is  among  us*  It  approached 
to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the 
Aithcaiiaas,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic 
BKlody  ;  or  a  particular  meafure  prefcribed  to  the 
PuUm:  officers,  in  which  they  were  to  promulgate* 
the.  laws  to  the  people  ;  leil  by  reading  them  with, 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  heexpofedtocon* 
trmjtf*  Amoag  tiiB  Kocnans^  there  is  a^  noted  ftory 
of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was  declaiming  in  public,' 
hatring  anujfician  ftanding  at  his  back,  m orcker  ta 
give  him  .the  proper  tones  witK  a  pipe  or  flute. 
Bven  when  pronouncing  thofe  terriMe  ti'ibunitral 
harangues>  by  whlckhe  inflamed  the  one  half  ot. 
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At  citizens  of  Rome  againft  the  other,  this  atreiH 
tion  to  the  mufic  of  ipeech  was,  in  thole  times,  it 
feems,  thought  nccelTary  to  fuccels.  Quintiliaoy 
Chough  he  condemns  tfie  excels  of  this  fort  of  pio^ 
liunciation,  yet  allows  a  "  cantus  obfcurioi"  to  be: 
'%  beauty  in  a  public  fpeaker.  Hence  that  variety  of' 
accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumiiex,  which  we 
find  marked  upon  the  Greek  fyllablcs;  to  expreiSp 

«  aot  the  quantity  of  them,  but  tiie  tone  in  whicl!. 

^  they  were  to  be  fi>okcn  :  the  application  of  which 
Is  now -wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the* 
Romans  did  not  mark  thole  accents  in  their  writ<« 
i"?»  yet  it  api>eai*s  from  Quintilian,  that'^tSef^ 
nfed  them  in  pro  unciation :  *'  ^uantum^  ^ua/ey*' 
iays  he,  '*  compar^nEes  gravi,  interrogantcs  acuto^ 
"^^  tenore  concludunt."  As  mufic,  then,  was  an  ob^ 
jcO:  much  more  attended  to  in  ipeech  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  than  itis  with  us — ^as,  in  all- 
kinds  of  public  fpeaking,  they  employed  a  much, 
greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones,  or  infleclipns  of 
voice,  than  we  ufe — ^this  is  one  clear  reafon  of 
their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  conftruAioa* 
of  ientences,  which  might  befl:  fuit  this  muiicalpiro^ 
hunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  confequence  of  the. 
genius  of  their  languages,  and  of  their  manner  of 
pronouncing  them,  the  muilcal  arrangement  of. 
Ifentences,  did,  in  faA,  produce  a  greater  effeA  in 
public  fpeaking  among  them,  than  it  could  polfibly 
do  in  any  modern  oration  ;  another  reafon  why  it 
dcferved  to  be  more  ftudied.  Cicero,  in  his  trea* 
tife,  entitled,  Orator^  tells. us,  ^^  Condones  frpe 
^^  exclamare  vidi,  ciim  verba  apte  cecidiflent.  Id 
*^  enim  expe^fcant  aures*/'  And  he  gives  a  remark- 
able inflance  of  the  cffeSt  of  a  harmonious  period 

*  <M  have  often  been  witnefi  to  barfts  of  exclamarion  n 
^  the  public  aflemblies,  when  fentences  cloftd  molically  ^  fqpr  • 
<*  Chat  is  a  pleafare  which  the  ear  expeds.'* 
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tpon  a  whole  aflembly,  from  a  feotciice  of  (»iC:oit 

Carbo's  orations,  Ipokcn  in  bia  hearingt  The.fcji-i 

teQce  was,  ''  Patris  didum  lapiens  tcmcritas  filii 

^  comprobrav it/'  By  meanfr  of  the  found  pf  which|L 

alone,  he  tells  us,  \^  Tantus  clamor  ^oncionis  ex^ 

^*  citatus    eft,  ut  prorlus    adjnirabile  cflct/'  Ht 

ttakes  us  remark  the  feet,  of  .which  thefc  words^ 

confiit,  to  which  he  afcilbcs  the  power  of  the  ni$^. 

lody  ;  and  (hows  how,  by  alterilig  the  collocation^ 

Ae  whole  effect  would  be  loit  ;  as  thus  :  ^^  P^tris^ 

•*  diAum  ibpiens   comprobrav  it  teijpfieritas  filii/' 

>iow,  though  it   be  ti  ue  th^t  Carbons  fentence  U 

extremely  muUcal,  and  wpuld  be  agreeably  attbi^^ 

day,  to  any  auditnce,  yet  I  cannot  believe  thsit  jatt 

Englilh  ientence,  equally  harnxoniojas,  would,,  by  it% 

iarmony  alone,  produce  avyfuchelleA  on  a  BritiOl 

audience,  or  excite  any  fuch  wonderful  applaule  and 

•dmiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carborpjo*^ 

iluccd.  Our  northern  ears  are  too  coarie  and  obtu(e#. 

The  melody  of  ipeech  has  leii  power  over  jas  j 

ind  by  our  fmipler  and  plainer  method  of  littering; 

words,  ipeech  is,  in  truth*  accompanied  with  Icfk, 

nelody  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Rom^ns.^/r 

For  tbefe  reafons,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  it  i% 

jaia  to  think  of  bellowing  the  famp  attention  up$MI 

the  harmonious  ftru^ure  of  our  fentences^  th:)t^ 

Was  bellowed  by  thefe  ancient  nations.  The-^  doc^ 

trine  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  critics,  on  thish^adf; 

ka:s  mifledfome  to  imagine,  that  itmig^t  be  equailjri 

applied  to  our  tongue  ;  and  that  our  proie  ivritin|^ 

might  be  regulatedby  {pondeesandtrochees,an4iasa- 

bos^S  and  poepns,  and  other  metrical  feet.  But,  fu:^* 

•  '*  In  verfn  qnidem,  thcatra  tota  exclamant  fi  fuit  una  (yl^ 
•  lahaatit  brcviorautlongior.  Ncc  vera  mtiltitado  pedes  nciirit^^ 
:  ^  nee  ullMnnmereiF tenet ;  nee  mod  qood .  dSendit;,  ant  cor, 
''  aift  in  qno  offendar^  inteUi^it; ;  et  tamen  ooiniuni  longitu*, 
J  '^innin  ct  brevitatam  i|>  fonts,  ficiit  acu^arnm,  ^raviamque 
^  mncam^  jadieiam  Ipfii  datura  itx  aoribu^  rtoftrh  colloc^vit.*' 

'     ^  Cicsa^^  Orator,  c;  5'» 
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I  Mr  WDf^'ttaiutdt  b€  «iealiiiY<i,  or,  til  tttiflr,  eati  M 

meafured  vury  impcrltdlly  by  My  feet-  of  this  ktndi 

f  oir,  the  quanti^/tl^  kngth  and  ihortnelft  ef  ouiP 

iytiable^  'w  far  frmi  being  fo  tixed  and  fubje^Ste^  id 

rttle^air  inthtf  Greek  arid  Komkn  ^cMigues  |but  ^tpf 

•ften  left  afbitrary,  and  dcteifmiiierf  by  tbe  em- 

;  phafisa^  the  Ctn€&.  Next,  tbough  6!>r  ^riMTe  cedd 

admit  of  Aicli  m'etrkat  regulation,  yet,  from  tiur 

plainer  «iethod  of  prcmouneing   all  fort  ol  diP 

coupfe,  the  ^ffe^EI  WohM  not  beat  M  io  SertfMe  ta 

£be  ear^  nor  be^rdiflied  with  ib  itiuch  pleainre,  ai 

toiong  %be  Greeks  and  RoMaii^ :  andy  lallly^  thh 

wtiolf^^^S^ine  about  the  meafiires^ai^d  nmmbers^  of 

fffoGty  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the-  ancient  rhctcM 

^icians.  themfeJves^,  is,  int  truth,  in  *  great  Ineafard 

iboleand  uncertain*  It  appears,  indeed,  that  ihtf 

meiody  of  difconrfe   was  a  matter -of  infimte);f 

niorfc"  attention  to-  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to^  tM 

ttodem^.  But,  though  they  write  a  great  deal-  abenf 

k,'  theyha^e  nevdr  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  anjr 

jttiles  which  could  be  of  feal  ufe  in  praAke.  If  w^ 

eortfult  Cicero's  Oi^dtar^  where  this  point  is  difca#e<l 

wllftir  the  moft  minutenefs,  we  ftall  fee  how  muefr 

llieli^  ancrent  critics*  differed  from  one  twiorther,  ab<^ut 

Ifc**  feet  proper  for  the  conctiffiori,  and  other  pwtif 

6f  i  fcnten^e  ;  and  how  much,  after  all,   was^  Veti 

tty  the  judgnient  of  the  ear.  Nof,  indeed,  is  il  p^ 

fiBt*  to  gia  e  precife  rules  concerning  this  matter^- 

fin-atiy  fiinguage  ;' as'all  profe  coittpefitron  TOPbfth§ 

allowed  to  run' Ionic  in  its'  riumfeers^;  arid^  ae^ord* 

iiig  as'thetenbr  of  a  difcourfc  varies,  the  modui^ 

tibii-  of  ftntenccs  muft  vary  infirriteJy . 

.  .  But,^  althpugh  I  apprehend,  that.this  muiical.  w- 

raagpixieot   cannot  be  reduced  into  a  fyftem^  I  aa^ 

far  fironx  tiiiinking,    that  it   is  a  quality*  to^  be  ne^ 

gtefted  in  conip6fiti^n.  On  the  contrai*y,,  Ihold'its^ 

elfcdl  tobc  very  confiderable  ;  and  that  every  onc^ 

xiidi(>ilud4e$^ta  wvite  wTtTi  grace,  much  more  wh^ 
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feeks  to  pronqonce  in  public,  with  fuccefs,  will  be 
obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  "a  little*  But^it  is  his  ear^ 
cultivated  by'^attention  anJ'praftice,  that  muft 
thiefly  dlredl  him.  For  any  rules  that  can  be  given^ 
on  this  fubjcft,  are  very  geiicral.  Some^rulcs,  how-, 
ever,  there  arc,  which  may  be  of  uje  to  form  the 
car  to  the  proper  harmony  of  difcjourfp.  I  proceeci 
to  mention  fuch  asT  appear  to  me  moft  material. 

Ttierc  are  two  things,  on  which  the  mufic  of 
a  fentence  chiefly  depends.  Thefc  are,  the  proper 
diftrfbutloa  of  the  fe vera!  members  of  it  j  and  th^ 
dofe  or  cadence  pf  the  whole. 

Firft,  I  fay,  the  diftribution  of  the  feveral  mem* 
bcrs  is  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance to  obferve,  that,  whatever  is  eafy  and  a- 
jgrceable  to  the  orgc^jis  of  ipeech,  always  found^ 
j^rateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on, 
the  termipationjo?  each  of  its  members  forms  ^ 
pauie^  or  reft^  in  pronouncing :  and  thefe  rcfts 
Ihoutd  be  fo  diftributed;  as  to  make  the  courfe  of 
the  breathing  eafy,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fhould 
fall  at  fuch'oiftances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  mufica) 
proportion  to  eachjother.  This  will  be  beft  illufV 
tratcd  by  examplesT^The  following  fentence  is  froni 
irchbilhqp  Tillotfon  :  ^^  This  difcourfe,  concern- 
**'  ing  the  ealinefs  of  Qod's  commands^  does,  all  a- 
*^  long^  fuppofe  and  acknowledge  the"  diificuitieS 
**  of  the  firft  entrance  upon  ^  religious  cojurfc  j 
*^  except^  only  in  thofe  perfons  whq  have  had  the 
•^^  faappinefs  to  be  trained  up  to  religion  by  the 
^*  eafy  and  infenfible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  vir-^ 
^^  tuous  education.'*  Here  there  is  no  harmony; 
nay,  there  is  fpme  degree  of  harflmefs  and  un- 
pleafantnefs  ^  owing  principally  to  this,  that  there 
is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  paufe  or  reft  in 
the  fentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two  /nembers  iu-^ 
to  which  it  Is  divided  j  each  of  which  is  fo  Long,  ea  - 
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to  occafion  a  confiderabk  ilrdtch  of  the  breath  b 
pronouncing  it* 

Obferve,  now,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  eafe  with 
which  the  following  fenteoce>  from  fir  William 
Temple,  glides  along,  and  the  graceful  intervals  at 
which  the  paufes  are  placed  c  He  is  fpeaking  far** 
caftically  of  man  :.  "  but  God  be  thanked,  his 
pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what 
he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  fupplies  by  fufficicD' 
cy.  When  he  has  looked  about  him,  as  far  as 
he  can,  he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  b^ 
*'  leen  ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at 
*^  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  fhot  his 
*^  belt,  he  is  fm-c  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  flioot 
*'  better,  or  beyond  it.  His  own  reafon  he  holds  to 
**  be  the  certain  meafure  of  truth ;  and  his  owA 
*^  knowledge,  of  what  is  poffible  in  nature*/* 
Here  every  thing  is,  at  once,  cafy  to  the  breath, 
and  grateful  to  the  ear ;.  and,  it  is  this  fort  of  flow« 
ing  meafure,  tliis  regular  and  proportional  diviljon 
of  the  members  of  his  fentences,  which  renders  fir 
William  Temple's  ftylc  always  agreeable.  I  muft 
'  obferve,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  fentence,  with  too 
many  refts,  and  thefe  placed  at  intervals  too  appa- 
:  rcntly  meafiu'cd  and  regular,  is  apt  to  (avour  of 
aiFe^atioa^ 

*  Or  this  inflance, — He  is  addreiling  himfelftolady  Eflex^ 
upon  the  death  of  her  child  :  *'  I  was  once  in  hope,  that  what 
•was  fo  violent  could  not  be  long  :  but,  when  I  obfenred  your 
grief  to  grow  itronger  with  age,  and  toincreafe,  like  a  ftreai»> 
the  farther  it  ran— when  I  faw  it  draw  out  to  fuch  unhappy 
confequences,  and  to  threaten,  no  lefs  than  vonr  child,  yonr 
health,  and  your  life-- -I  could  no  longer  forbear  this  eiidra> 
-vour,  nor  end  it,  without  begging  of  yon,  forl^d's  fsJce,  and 
for  your  own,  for  your  children,  and  your  friends^  your 
country,  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer  abandon 
yourfelf  to  a  difconfolate  paflion ;  but  that  you  would,  at 
length,  awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your  pmdence,  or^ 
at  Icaft,  rouze  the  invincible  §)irit  of  the  Percys,,  that  n«fcr 
yet  fhrunk  at  any  difafter/" 
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The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,   is,  the  clofit 

or  cadence  of  the  whole  fentence,  which,  as  it  is    ) 

.always  the  part  moil  (enfible  to  the  ear,  demands/ 

the  |;reateft  care.  .So  Quintilian  :  "  Non  igitur  du-* 

'*  rum  fit,  neque  abruptum,  quo  animi,  velut  re- 

•'  ipirant  ac  reficiantun  Ilcsc  ell  fedcs   orationis  ; 

*'  hoc  auditor  expeftat ;  hie  laus  omnis  declamat* ." 

The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is, 

Ihat  when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  found  ^^ 

ihould  be  made  to  grow  to  t*xC  laft  j  the  lon^eft 

xnem])ers  of  the  period,  and  the  lullcft  and  moft 

Xbnorous  words,  fhould  be  referved  to  the  conclu- 

jQon.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  fentence 

of  mr.  Addifbn's  may  be  givch  :  "  It  fills  the  mind 

^^    (ipeaking  of  fight)  with  the   largeft  variety   o^ 

**  ideas  ;  converfes.with  its  objcifts  at  the  grcateft 

^^  dillance  $  and  continues  the  longefi:  in  a<Slion, 

*'  without  being  tired  or  fatiated  with  its  proper 

^'  enjoyments*'^  Every  reader  mufl:  be  fenfiWe  of  a 

Wauty  here,  both   in  the  proper  <livifion  of  the 

members  and  paufes,   and  the  manner  in  which 

the  fentence  is  rounded,  and  conduced  to  a  full  and 

harmonious  clofe^ 

The  fame  holds  in  melody,  that  \  obferved  to 
take  place  with  refpe«Sb  to  fignificancy  ;  that  a  falling 
off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  greatly.  For  this  rca- 
ion,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words  ace  as  • 
ungracious  to  the  ear,  at  the  conclufion,  ais  1  for- 
merly fliowed  they  were  inconfijftent  with  ftrength 
of  C3q)relfion*  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
fc^ife  and  the  found  have  here  a  mutual  influence 
on  ea9h  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear,  feems  to 
mar  the  ftrength  of  the  meaning ;  and  that  which 
really  degrades  the  fenfe,  in  confequence  of  this 

*  ''  Let  there  be  nothing  harfli  or  abrapt  in  the  conclafion 
of  the  fentence,  on  which  the  mind  paufes  and  refts.  This  is  the 
inoft  material  part  in  die  ftmdlure  of  difcourfe.  Here  every 
kear«r  expediU  to  be  gratified ;  here  his  applanfe  breaks  forth,"* 
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primary  effeft,  appears  alfo  to  have  a  bad  fbnndtf 
How  dilagreeable  is  the  following  fentcncc  of  an 
author,  fpcaking  of  the  trinity  !  "  It  is  a  myftfcry 
*'  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  hum- 
*'  bly  adore  the  depth  of /' And  how  eafily  might  it 
have  been  mended  by  this  tranfpofition  !  "  It  is  g 
*'  myftery,  the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  belicvCf 
*'  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.**  In 
general  it  Teems  to  hold,  that  a  mufical  clofc,  In  our 
language,  requires  either  the  laft  fyllable,  or  the 
laft  but  one,  to  be  a  long  fyllable.  Words  whicft 
confill  moftly  of  Ihort  fyfiables,  as,  contrary^  par-' 

» ticular^  retrojped^  feldom  conclude  a  fentence  har- 
monioufly,  unlefs  a  run  of  long  fyllables,  before^ 
has  rendered  them  agreeable  to  the  ear* 

It  is  necelTary,  however,  to  obferve,  that  fen- 
tences,  fo  conftrufted  as  to  make  the  found  always 
fwell-  and  grow  towards  tiie  end,  and  to  reft  cither 
on  a  long  or  a  pen'jult  long  fyllable,  give  a  dif* 
courfe  the  tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  foon  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  melody,  and  is  apt  t9' 
be  cloyed  with  it.  If  we  would  keep  up  the  attcnr 
tion  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  prefcrvc 
Vivacity  and  ftrength  in  our  compofition,  we  muft 
be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  meafures.  This  re* 
gards  the  diftribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as 
the  cadence  of.  the  period.  Sentences,  conftruAed 
in  a  limilar  manner,   with    the  paufes  falling  at 

'  equal  intervals,  ftiould  never  follow  one  another. 
Short  fentcnces  ftiould  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
fwelling  ones,  to  render  difcourfe  fprightly,  as  well 
as  magnificent.  Even  difcords,  properly  introduc- 
ed, abrupt  founds,  departures  from  regular  ca- 
dence, have  fometimes  a  good  effeA.  Monotony  is 
the  great  fault  into  which  writers  are' apt  to  fall, 
who  are  fond  of  harmonious  arrangement :  and  to 
have  only  one  tune,  or  meafure,  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  having  none  at  alh  A  very  vulgar  ear  wiH 
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.  enable  a  writer  to  catch  fome  one  melody,  and  to 
I  form  the  run  of  his  fentences  according  to  it; 
f  Which  foon  proves  difgufting.  But  a  juft  and  corrc& 
^  ear  is  requiiite  for  varying  and  diveriifying  die  m^ 
'  lody :  and  iience  wc  fo  feldom  meet  with  authors^ 
who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this  refpcdl:.  ' 

Though  attention  to  the  mufic  of  fentences  muft 
«ot  be  neglcftcd,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  kept  within  pro- 
per bounds  :  for  all  appearances  of  an  author's  afi- 
fedling  harmony,  are  difagreeable  ;  efpecially  when 
the  love  of  it  betrays  him  fo  far,  as  to  facrilice,  in 
any  inftance,  perfpicuity,  precifion,  or  ftrength  of 
fentiment,  to  founcf.    All  unmeaning  words^   in^ 
trodaced  merely  "to  roimd  the  pcric^,  or  fill  up 
the  melody,  complementa  numerorum^  as  Cicero  cal& 
them,  are  great  blemiflies   in  writing.  They  are 
childKh  and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  fef^ 
tence  always  lofcs  more  in  point  of  weight,  thaii 
k  can  gain  by  fuch  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its- 
found.    Scnfe  has  its  own    harmony,  as   well  ds* 
found  ;  and,  where  the  fcnfe  of  a  period  is  exprei^ 
fed  with  clearnefs,  fbrce,  and  dignity,  it  will  fet- 
dom  happen  but  the  words  will  ftrike  the  ear  agre^ 
aWy  ;  at  leaft,  a  very  moderate  attention  is  all  that 
is  requifite  for  making  the  cadence  of  fuch  a  pe^ 
Tiod  plealing  :  and  the  effed  of  greater  attentkm  i& 
'    often  no  other,  than  to  render  compodtion  languid 
j   and  enervated.  After  all  the  labour  which  Qninti- 
lian  beftows  on  regulating  the  meafures  of  profe^ 
t   he  comes  at  lalt,  with  his  ufual  good  fenfe,  to  this 
!   conclufion  :  *'  In  univerfum,  fi  fit  necefle,  duram 
I    •^  potius  atque  afperam  compofitionem  malim  efle, 
"  quaiti  effeminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  mulf 
"  tos.  Ideoque,  vinfta  quxdam  de  induftria  funt 
**  (blvenda,  nc  iaborata  vidcantar ;   neque  uUum 
^^  idoneum    aut   aptum   verbum  prastermittamus, 
**  gratia  lenitatis*."  Lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
•  **  Upon  the  whole,  I  would  rather  choofe,  that  compofi- 
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Cicero;  as  I  before  obferved,  is  one  of  the  moft 
remarkable  patterns  of  a  harmonious  llyle.  His 
love  of  it,  however,  is  too  vifible  ;  and  thie  pomp 
of  his  numbers  fomctimes  detrafts  from  tjis 
ftrength.  That  noted  clofe  of  his,  ^ffe  videatur^ 
which,  inthe  oration  Pro  lege  Manilla^  occurs  ele- 
ven times,  expofed  him  to  cenfure  among  his  co- 
temporaries.  We  muft  obferve^  however,  in  dc* 
fence  of  this  great  orator,  that  there  is  ia  remark* 
able  union,  in  his  ftyle,  of  harmony  with  eafe,  which 
is  always  a  great  beauty :  and  if  his  harmony  be 
ftudied,  that  ftudy  appears  to  have  coft  him  little 
trouble. 

Among  our  Englifli  claffics^  not  many  arc  dif* 
tinguifhed  for  mufical  arrangement.  Milton,  i& 
fome  of  his  profe  works,  has  very  finely  turned 
periods  ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  li^ 
berty  of  inverfion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned 
contrary  to  purity  of  ftyle  :  and  though  this  allow- 
ed their  fentences  to  be  more  ftately  and  ronorons, 
yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  latinized  conftmc- 
tion  and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shafllbury  is, 
upon  the  .whole,  the  moft  corred  in  his  numbers. 
As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  mdfic 
in  all  his  fentences  ;  and  Ibe  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  relpedl,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  in- 
to which  writers,  who  ftudy  the  grace  of  fouod^ 
are  very  apt  to  fall :  having  diverfified  his  periods 
with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addifon  has  alfo  much 
harmony  in  his  ftyle  ;  more  eafy  and  fmooth,  bnt 
lefs  varied,  than  lord  Shaftfi)ury .  Sir  William  Tend- 

/*  tion  fliould  appear  rough  and  harfli,  if  tliat  be  neceffirf* 
<<  than  that  it  fhould  be  enervated  and  effeminate,  fnch  aft  we 
''  find  the  ftyle  of  to«  many.  Some  fentences,  therefore, 
<'  which  we  have  ftudioufly  formed  into  melody,  fhonld  be 
^*  thrown  leoie,  that  they  may  not  feem  too  much  labonr<*d  % 
*'  nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  expreffivc  w  d^ 
**  for  the  fake  of  finoothing  a  penod.'* 
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pie  fS\y  in  general,  very  flowing  and  agreeable.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotfbn  is  too  often  carcleft  and  languid  ;    ' 
and  is  much  outdone  bybifhop  Atterbury  in  the  : 
mulic  of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  defpilcd  mufical   * 
arrangement  altogether. 

Hitherto  I  have  difcourfed  of  agreeable  found, 
or  modulation,  in  general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat 
of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ;  the  found  adapted 
to  the  fenjfe.  7  he  former  was  no  more  ffian'^a  'fim-  ' 
pie  accompaniment,  to  pleafe  the  ear  ;  the  latter 
fuppoles  a  peculiar  expreflion  given  to  the  mufic* 
TVc  may  remark  two  degrees  of  it :  Firft,  the  cur- 
rent of  found,  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a  difcourfe  : 
next,  a  particular  refemblance  efFefted  between 
Tome  objeft,  and  the  founds  that  are  employed  in 
defcribing"^  it. 

Fii'ft,  I  fay,  the  current  of  found  may  be  adapt-  . 
^d  to  the  tenor  of  a  difcourfe.  Sounds  have,  in  ' 
many  relpcfts,  a  corre(pondence  with  our  ideas  ; 
partly  natural,  paitly  the  effeft  of  artificial  aflbci- 
ations.  Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation 
of  found  continued,  imprints  on  our  ftyle  a  cer- 
tain charafter  and  expreflion.  Sentences  conftrudl-* 
cd  with  the  Ciceronian  fulnefs  and  (well,  produce 
the  impreflion  of  what  is  important,  magnificent, 
fcdate;  for  this  is  the  natural  "tone  which  fuch 
a  courfe  of  fentiment^affumes.  But  they  fuit  no 
violent  ptfflion,  no  cagerjreafoning,  no  familiar 
addrefs.  Thefe  always  require  meafures  brifker^ 
eafier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And,  therefore,  to 
:  fwell,  or  tq  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  fubjeft 
demands,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No 
one  tenor  whatever,  fuppofing  it  to  produce  no 
bad  effecl  from  fatiety,  will  anfwer  to  all  different 
cOKipofitions ;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the  fame 
compofition.  It  were  as  abfurd  to  write  apane- 
^^yric,  and  an  inveAive,    in  a  ftyle  of  the  fame 
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cadeace,  as  to  fet  the  words  of  a  tender  love^ibag 
to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 
!  OWbrve  how  finely  the  following  fentence  of 
Cicero  is  adapted,  to  rcprefent  the  tranquillity  znd 
cafe  of  a  fatisfied  ftate  :  '*  Etfi  homini  nihil  eft  ma- 
**  gi^  optanduxa  quam  profpera,  a^quabilis,  perpe- 
^^  tuaque  fortuna,  iecundo  vits  fine  ulla  ofTenfion^ 
^'  curlu  ;  tamen,  fi  mihi  tranquilla  et  placata  omr 
V  nia  fuiflent,  incredibili  quadam  et  pene  4ivina| 
5'  HixsL  nunc  veftro  bcneficio^  fruor,  la^titis  vplup- 
**  tatc  caruiilem*/'  Nothing  was  ever  more  pcr- 
fcGt  in  its  kind :  it  points,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak»  te 
the  «ar.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Ci? 
f;ero  had  employed  fuch  periods,  or  fuch  a  ^adenc( 
fs  this,  in  inveighing  againil  Mark  Antony,  or  Cati- 
line ?  What  is  rcqukfite,  therefore,  is,  that  wc  prc- 
yiouPy  fix.9  in  our  mind,  a  juft  idea  of  the  gen^nd 
tone  of  found  which  fuits  our  fubjei^  ;  that  is, 
which  the  fentiments  we  are  to  exprcfs,  moft  oatOr 
rally  afluuie,  and  in  which  they  moil  commonl/. 
vent  themfelves  ;  whether  round  and  faK>otb,  or 
ilately  and  folemn,  or  briik  and  quick,  or  internet* 
jed  and  abrupt.  Thi^  general  idea  nxuft  dired  the 
modulation  of  our  periods  :'to  fpeak  in  the  ftyl^ 
of  mu^,  mud  give  us  the  key  note,  muft  form  the 
ground  of  the  melody  ;  varied  and  diverfified  io 
jpart^,  according  as  cither  our  fentiments  are  divcr^ 
4ified,  or  as  is  requifite  for  producing  a  fuitable  va* 
riety  to  gj-atify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  tranflators 
«f  the  bible  have  often  been  happy  in  fuitipg  t^cif 
numbers  to. the  fubjeft.  Grave,  folemn,  andmajefUc 
.fubje£ls  undoubtedly  require  fuch  an  arrangeipent 
•of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  fyllables  ;  and,  par* 
ticularly,  they  require  the  clofc  to  reft  upon  fuch. 
TThc  very  firll  vcrfes  of  the  bible,  are  remarkr*>ljp 

*  Orat.  ad  {^uimes^  poll  reditom,  *^ 


Kbi^  thb  iMA^ly  ;  ^^  in  ti^  begitinfai|;,  C6d  «lr6al«d 
r*^  tfaofaejivttQS  Mdtht  etrth  |  tfn^  the  tsath  "tv^s 
^  with^xft  A»rm,  add  ir^kl;  unA  darkneft  ^^fr  ujii^ 
i^^  oft  the  fmxot  ttte  d^ep  ^  tM  thi^  %irk  ef  G<»d 
^  nKived  iLpontbc  fi«5€  of  the  xvaters.*^  S^vei^i 
^et-  pafla^s,  particularity  (hvk^  ^f  tiie  pi^^i, 
ifford  (brikiag  examplei^  of  c^is  ibrt  ctf  grav^/me^ 
iddidtift  t:€inf)ruAion>  Any  coitLp<^i<>n  that  rifcfs 
libnflderaMy  aUove  tha  tirdiBaffy  ^dtit:  ^i)»>fe^  fuch 
p^  monucneittal  infcriptiond^  Md  ^aftegyfkal  ^ha-* 
IPiiflerty.  natnraUy  renfi  A^ta  ^iimhtt^  of  this  kiii^ 
>  But^  ki  the  next  place,  befidd^  the  gisnerEll  eof^ 
Wrfpoftdcncc  of  th^  cutrettt  «f  fbu»4  with  th^  cn#- 
Ifelut  oi  tk»vt^^  there  teay  btain^yrd  p^rt]cni^ 
ftxpi*effi€m  ^CBiApted,  of  ctr^aiia jtAjefts,  fyy  t^t'iSk  ' 
•f .  TC&mMiagjToufids^  ThiB  can  fee,  fomcthnea, 
lRt:oili{dliflied  in  profe  ci^tnpdfilion  \  but  there  oti- 
^  in  a  more  iatiit  degree  ;  j&or  fe  it  fo  thuch  e^<- 
ybi^d  thert^  In  |)oetry,  chhefly,  it  is  looked  for  ; 
Mrhtreatteation  tolaun^  is  im>re  detnanded,  and 
vhere  ttie  inverfioni^  and  Iib6rtieii  of  poetical  ftyle 
give  Ills  a  greater  command  of  found }  aflifterd,  too^ 
by  the  verfification^  land  that  cantus  w/bfcurior^  to 
which  we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This 
Mquires  a  little  more  illuftratioii^ 

The  fornids  of  words  may  be  employed  for  re* 
^refeAtKlg^  diiefly,  three  elaffes  of  objfeAs  ;  'firff, 
other  founds ;  fecondly,  motion  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
emotions  and  pafli^ns  of  the  mina« 

Firft,  I  fey,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we 
may  produce  a  refemblance  of  other  founds  which 
We  mean  to  dfeferibe  j  ftich  a^,  the  nolle  of  wafters, 
tterparing  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  ftreams. 
.This  Is'tiitt  fimpieft  inftanat  of  this  fort  of  beauty. 
Por  the  medium  through  which  we  imitate,  here,  k 
%  natural  one  ;  founds  regrefented  by  other  founds  \ 
and  between  ideas  o?  the  fame  fenfe,  it  is  eafy  to 
form  a  conpe^on*  No  very  great  art  is  required 
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>in  a  pdet,  wheilfThe  isf  dcfcribing^  fwettajid    folk 
'founds,  to  make  ufq  rif  fuch  woiwls  as  have  xnoft 
Jiquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the,fofteft:;.  or,  when 
;}ie  is  defcribing  hai'fti  founds,  to  throw-together  t 
!  Dumber  of  harihfyllablcs  which  are  of  dif&cult  pro- 
enunciation.    Here  the  common  ftruifture   of  lan- 
g^ge-  affiils  him  ;   for,  it  will  be  found,  that,  b 
xnoft  languages,  -the.  names  of  .many  particular 
,  founds  are  fo  formed,  as  to  carry  fame  afhnity  to 
the  found    which  they    fignify;  .as  with   us,  the 
m^hijlling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  infefts,  the 
jfy^f  of- Tcrpeats, .tbp  ^^'"^y^   of  falling  timber;  and 
.ma^y. other  inftaiicps, -where  the  word  has  been 
'Sl'^Mily  framed  upprt  t^e. found  it  reprefcnts.  I  ifaail 
gjjroduce  a  remarkable  .example  of  this  beauty  from 
^jViJton,     taken   froqi'    two    paflages  !in  Paradiie 
Xofl,  defcribing  the  found  made,  in  the  one,  by  the 
.opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the 
-opening  of  thofe  of  heaven.  The  coptraft  between 
the  two,  difplays,  to  great  advantage,   the  poet's 
art.  The  firft  is  the  opening  of  hell's  gates  : 

•».fOn  a  fuddcn,  open  fly, 

Wit^h  jmpettious  recoil,  and  jarring  (bund, 

^    Th'  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  binges  grate 

Harfh  iliundcr.       ■  ^  B.  I. 

Obferve,  now,  the  fmoothnefs  of  the  other : 

-Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  cver-during  gates,  hannonions  fbund^ 

On  golden  hinges  turning.——  B.  H. 

The  following  beautiful  paflage  from  Taflb's 
Gierufalemme,  has  been  often  admired,  on  account 
of  the  imitation  efFefted  by  found  of  the  thing  re- 
prelented ; 

Chiama  gli  habitator  de  I'ombre  eterne 
II  rauco  Aion  de  la  Tartarea  tromba  : 
'Treman  le  fpaciofc  atrc  cavernc,  ^ 
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£t  r««r  ciceo  a  quel  mmor  rimbqfnba ; 
Ni  ftridendo  coii  da  le  (iipeme 
Ke^otiLdele  delo,  il  folgor  pioniba  ; 
Ne  fi  icof£i  gianunai  la  terra^ 
Quaiid  i  vapori  in  fen  gravida  {efra.^ 

Cant.  IV.  Stanz^  4* 

The  fecond  clafs  of  objeiSts,  which  the  found  o£ 
w-ords  is  often  employed  to  im]tate,  is^  motion  ; 
as  it  is  fwift  or  flow,  violent   or  gentle,   equable 
OF   interrupted,  cafy  or  accompanied  with  ciFort. 
Though  there  be  no  natural^affinity  between  found^ 
of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yet^  in  the  iniaginatloa^j 
there  is  aftrongpnc  j,  as  appears  from  the  connex- 
ion between  muCc  .and  dancing-  And,,  therefore, 
here  it  is  in.the'poetV  power  to  give  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would  defcribe,  by. 
ntieans  of  founds  which  corrclpond,  in   our  imagi-» 
nation,  with  that  motion.  Long  fyllables  naturally. 
give  the  impreffion  of  flow  moHorfj/ as  in  this  lin^ 
of  Virgil : 

Olli  inter  (e(e  magna  vi  brachia  tolliint.. 

A  fucceffion  of  ftiort  fyllables  jwefents  quick   mo— 
ticmr  to  the  mind  ;  as, 

Qiiadrtipedaace  putrem  fbnitn  ^atit  nngulacampom. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  mafliers  of  thit 
beauty,  and  their  works  abound  with  inflances  of 
it;  inoft  of  tbem>  indeed,  fo  often  quoted 
taid  fo  well  known,  that  it  i^  needlefs  ta 
product  them.  1  ftiall  give  one  inft:ance,.  in  Eng- 
lilh,  which  fecms  chappy.  It  is  the  defer ipt ion  of  % 
fttdden  calm  on  the  fcas,  in  a  poem,  entitled^  The, 
'  Fkecje. 


-With  cafy  conrfc 


The  vcflels  glide  ;  iinlers  their  (]>eed  be  f^opp'd 
By  dead  eahns;  tbat-eft  lie  on  thei^  jfin^ath  feos^^  _ 


a4»  •    KAKMOfifT  Larr.  iLftr« 

When  c^'ry  zc^phytt  iteept ;  tshm  tk#  Atf-ovdkdn^ ;  * 

The  downy  fcatlier,  on  thecoixiagc  hung^ 
Moves  not  ;  the.  fiat  feaihinrs  like  j^\1qw.  f/M 
Fas'd  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marhU  fktoat 
O^fbxLt  old  temple  wid^.^^r*^ 

The  third  fct  of  ob]e<as,  wWch  I  mentioned  the 
Ibund  of  words   as  capabk  of  rcprcfentlng^  coi^^ 
fifts  of  the  palHons.  and  emotions  of  Ihe  iBHKt% 
Sound  may,  at  firft  view,  appear  forcigu  to  theie  j 
but,  tliat  here,   aifo„  thei^e  is  feme  fort  0f  €o»* 
nexion,,  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  power  wii&ck 
xnufic  has  ta  awaken^  or  to  afiMl  certain  paffions^ 
and^  according  as  its  flFain  is  varied,  to  introduce 
one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another.  ThisTln- 
deedy   logiealiy  ipeakthg,,  cannot 'Be  called  a  re* 
fctixblance  between  the  fenfe  and  tlio  found,   fee* 
Ing  long  or  Ihgrt  lyllables  have  na    satunil  re- 
fcmblance  to  any  thought  or  paflion.  But  iT'the 
arrangement  of  lyllables,   by  their  found  sl^aa^ 
recal  one  fet  of  ideas  more  readily  than  aaechcr^ 
and  difpofe  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affec- 
tion which  the  pdet  means  to  raile,  luch  aiyangc- 
mcnt  may,  juftly  enough,  be  iaid  to  refoinJble  thf*. 
ienfe,  or  be  fimilar   and  correipondent  to" it.  lad* ; 
mit^  that,  in  many  inftances,  which  arc  fuppoied 
to  difplay  this  beauty  of  accoflimo4atio&  of  found 
to  tlie  fenfe,  there  is  much  room  for  imagination 
to   work  I  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  mxickby 
a  paflfage,  he  will  often  &ncy  a  re(bmbfeace  to» 
tween  the  fc^ind  and  the  ienle,  whioh  otfaeps  cui* 
]iot  difcever.  He  modulate®  the  numbers  to  Uii 
own   diipodtion  of  mind ;  and,  in  eS^^&y  makef 
the  muik  which  he  imagine^  hirafolf  to  bear.  How« 
ever,  that  there  are  real  i^ftanceg-of  thitlind,  vnm 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  fome  ilich  exprelfiooy  caoi 
not  be  doubted.  Dry  den's  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  dayi 
affords  a  very  beautiful  exemplification  of  f''    il 
the  EnglifliLlaQgu^c,  Without  mujsb  ftudy  ^    ns 
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flexion,  a  poet,  defcribing  pleafure,  joy,  and  a« 
greeable  objeds,  from  the  feeling  of  his  fubjcft^ 
naturally  runs  into  fmootb^  liquid^  and  flowing- 
numbers. 

■  -    -Nafnqoc  Tpfa  decoram    "~         '"*         '  **       '  " 
Czikriein  naco  gcnctrix,  lumenqoe  ja^ents 
Purpureum^  et  Ictot  oculiA  afflarai  honorcs^ 


* 
Or, 


JEk,  I; 


Forttinatoruni  neoiQruin^  fcdcik^c  hentn/i  %   —  • 
Largior  hie  cainpo»«tl>er^  M  Jumiait'vellit 
Purparco,  iolemque  foom^  fua  iidera  noraoc. 


iEM.  VI^. 


Briik  and  lively  fenfations  exa<5b  quicker  and  more 
animated  numbers. 

o  I  ^  ,  Juveppw  jn^ui  <mic9t  ^denp  .    .^ . 

Xittos  ill  Hef^erluiii.  *  'Mh.  Vff. 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  fub^as  m{ttt]rali(yje9gpM& 
tkeittftlves  la  ilow  meafurefi,  aiid  long  wordk  i  / 

Intlioft  decp'iblitade«fnd  awfrnl  cell^^ .  ; 

Where  beaticnljr  pcnfivc  cbmempladon  dwells.  * 

f  h^C  now  given  fufficient .  opcijiijgs  into  tlujp 
fu^j^^;  a  moderajte  acquaintance  with  the  goo^  ^, 
poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will  fuggdl  ni^ny 
So^fCCjj  pf  the.  iarae  ^ind^  And  with  thii^,  I  jfeiffir 
the  diicujfioh  of  the  feuftiu-e  9f  fentenc^s  j^  i^V- 
Wg  Mly  confidered  them  ^iiiider  alj  the  he^ds  I 
mentioned ;  of  peripicuity,    unity,  ffrcngtb,  and 
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ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OP  FIGU  RATI VE 
.  LANGUAGE. 


HAVING'  now  finiftied  what  related  to  the 
conftruftion  of  fcntences/  I  proceed  to  other 
xnxles  concerning  ftyle.  My  general  divifion  of  the 
qualities  of  ft)?!lc7.was  into  perfpicuity  and  orna- 
ment. Perspicuity,  both  in  fingle  words  and  in  len- 
iences, I  have  confidered.  Ornament,  as  far  as  it 
ai'Hes  from  a  gi'ac?ful,  ftrong,  or  melodious  con- 
ftruftion  of  words,  has  alio  ]b6en  treated  of  .*^no- 
thi^r,  and  a  great  branch  of  the  ornament  of  ftyle, 
ts, 'figurative  language  ;  which  is  now  to  be  the 
fubjeft  of  our  confideration,  and  will  require  a 
full  difcuflion.      . 

^    tJur  firft  enquiry  miift  be,  what  is  meant  by  fi- 
gures of  fpecch*  ? . 
,    In  general,  they  always  imply  fome  departure 

*  On  the  fubjediof  fitrares  of  fpeetfltalldiejwritefs  who  trrac 
of  rhetoric  or  compoficion,  have  infilled  largely^  To  malce 
references,  therefore,  on  this  fubje<a,  were  endlcfs.    On  the 
foundations  of  fignrative  language,  in  general,  one  of  the  , 
inoit  fenfible  and  inftruifUve  enters  appears  to  |ne  to  be 


from  fimplKat):  of  expreffioo  ;  f^  14eji  whiirh  wt 
intend  to  convey,  not  only.  ^nuBcmt^dto,  others^  . 
but  enunciated  in  .  a  particula^^  iiiaiiocr,  and.^vifit^ 
fome  clrciun^nce  added,  which  is  defigiied,1{0 
render  the  impreffion  mote  ftrppg  And  vivid.  W^p 
1  iay,  for  inftance,  "  That  a  good,  man  enjoyf 
**  comfort  inthemidft  of  adverfity ;"  I  juil.esir 
prefs  my  thought  in  the  fimpled  manner  pofl^Jt^lei. 
But  when  I  fay,  "  To  the  uprij^t  there  ariietljt 
*^  li^t  in  darkneftj''  the  fame  ientiment  is.  €J^ 
preifled  in  a  ^figurative  ftyle  ;  a  new  circumftancf 
is  introduced;  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  com^- 
fdrt,  and  darknei^lB  uJfed  to  ^fi^ggeft  the  idea*  of 
a3verfity.  In  the  fame  manner,  to  fay,  ^  It  is  i^r 
**'poifible,  by  any  fcafch  we  can  |iv4k^e,  to  explore 
•*  the  divine  nature  fully,'*  is  to  make  a  fimplc 
propoGtion.  But  when  we  fay,  "  Canft  thou,  by 
."  iearching,  find  out  God  ?  Canft  thou  find  ovij 
**  the  Almighty  to  pcrfediion  ?  It  is  high  as  hear 
**  ven,  what  canft  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hcll^ 
*^  what  canft  thou  know  ?''  This  introduces  a  fi- 
gure  into  ftyle  ;  the  propofition  being  not  only  ex^ 
preflcd,  but  admiration  and  aftonilhment  being  exr 
prefled  together  with  it. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  wha^ 
may  be  reckoned  the  moft  fimple  form  of  fpeechf 
we  are  not  thence  to  conclude,  that  they  imply 
any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  cafe,  that,  on  very  many  occaQons, 
they  are  both  the  moft  natural,  and  the  moft  com* 
monjnethod  of  uttering  our  fentiments.  It  is  im- 
poffible  to  compofe  any  difcourfe  without  ufing 
them  often  ;  nay^  there  are  few  ijbntences  of  any 

M.  MarikiBf  In  his  Trait e  des  trapes y  pour  fervtr  d*introduOion 
« la  rhetor ique^  et  a  la  logique.  For  obfervations  on  psu'ticnla^ 
figures,  the  Elements  of  cnticifm  may  be  confiilted,  where  th^ 
fiibjeft  is  fully  iiandled;;  and  illpftratcd  by  a  great  variety  of 
•  Examples, 


ic4i^)  in  wbidb Sbma  «cpreffit>il^iofr(ttlins  that ata^ 

«ftttfc«  ihU  llti]^^fis,  fiidil  bo  aifterwardts  explnined^ 
9fai^  r^fti  in  tht  inMn  titney  Ihoirt^  that  tbey^dt^ 
*&hd  ftecoofnted  i^dtt  <xf  thatkng;aaee  turhich  a|- 
ttf^  dift^^s  t^  tn^dv  They  aa'e  not  the  invendciii 
-Af  tka  fckqal^  nor  the  mere  poroduft  of  ftody  Tdfi 
«htf  it^Atrfti^^-Ch^  Jilbft  iliitfef tfU  fpcttk  hi  figwtf^ 
4Li  btttj\  M  fhi  m<}(t  Idatned;  WbetieVer  the  iHM* 
-{lil^atiofiA  ilf  the  vulgar  ir^  mucii  awdcenedy  5V 
thl^tr  ;^flkii^  iMkm«d  ^siii^d  one  &nother<>  they  VfHi 
j '  jJditf  forth  a  torrent  6f  figurative  ia»Rti»ge,  ^  fo^ 
cibte  is  ci^vAd  ^  e]iii>loyQd  tiy  Vhc  molt  ortifldii 
liccteimer.  '  •   T*"' 

Whit  th^ft  ta  it^  which  has  drawn  the  atteiitidlk 
«if  tHtits  fthd  rhetorician^  fo  much  t»  thefe  ibtifil 
6#  fpeech  ?  It  is  this  :  They  remarked,that  la  theft 
<*d<ififts  muth  of  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  lain 
|(mge  ;  ai^  found  them  always  to  bear  Comt  cha^ 
tiittr^y  cfr  diilinguifhing  m^rks,  by  the  hel^  bt 
Which  they  could  reduce  them  under  feparati; 
tlaflfes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhat)S,  they  ow«  the* 
itame  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  Ihape  of  eae 
body,  diftinguiflies  it  from  anotter,  fb  thefe  fbrml 
«f  ipecth  have,  each  of  them,  a  eaft  or  turn  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf,  which  both  diftinguiibes  it  from  tlH 
i^eft,  and  diftinguifties  it  from  fimple  exprei&da. 
Rmple  expreffion  juft  makes  our  idea  kji<6Wn  td 
crther*  ;  but  figurative  language,  over  and  abo^Ci 
beftoW!$  a  particular  drefi  upon  that^idea — a  drefij 
Which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  acfotM 
k.  Hence,  this  fort  of  language  became  early  i 
Capital  objea  of  attention  to  thofe  who  ftudted  f M 
powers  of  fpeech. 

Figures^,  in  general,  may  be  dcfcribed  to  be  that 
language,  which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagi* 
Mtion,  or  by  the  pa  (lions.  The  juftnefs  of  this  cw*  " 
fcription  will  appear,  from  the  more  partioakur  ac* ' 
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comit  i  am  nfterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetori- 
otartf  commonly  divide  them  into  two^  great  claflcs ;    N 
^ures  of  words,  and  figures  o€  thought.  The  for-* 
Hier,  ^giu^es  of  words,  arc  commonly  called  tropes,    / 
\  iRdconiift  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  Ifignffy' 
I  femtthing  that  is  diftcrcDt  from  its  original   and 
f  primitive  meaning  j  fo  that  if  you  aker  the  word, 
yott  dcftroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  inltancfe  I  gave 
before,  ' '  Light  ari&th  to  the  upright  in  darkneis  ;'* 
the   trope    coniiib   in     *^    Hght  and    darkneis,'* 
being    not  meant    literally,     bat  fuhftitnted    for 
comfort  and  adverfity,  on  account  of  fbme  refem* 
Uance  or  analogy  which  they  are  fuppoied  to  bear 
to  tbeie  conditions  of  life.  The  other  clais,  tenn-^  ^ 
ed  figures  of  thought,  fuppo&s  the  words  to  be 
vftd  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and  the 
fignre  to  confift  in  the  turn  of  the  thought  ^  as  is 
tlue    cafe  in  exclamations^   interrogatfons,    a|>or* 
troptbes,   and  comparifons  ;    where,  though  you 
vaiy  the  words  that  are  uied^  or  tranftate  them 
fircno  one  language  into  anotlier,  you  may,  never* 
theiefi,  ftill  |reteyc  tiie  fan»t  figure  in  the  thought. 
Tlus  diftin&ion,  however,  is  of  po  great  uie  ;  as  .. 
Qodiing  can  1m  built  upon  it  in  practice  ;  neither  is 
it  alwarys  very  clear*  It  is   of  little  importance^ 
whether  we  give  to  fome  particular  mode  of  ex- 
preffion  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure  ;  provid- 
ed we  remember,  that  figurative  language  always 
imports  (erne  colouring  of  the  imagination,   or' 
tome  emotion  of  palfion,  exprefled  in  our  flyle  : 
and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures  of 
yafBon,  might  be  a  more  ufeful  diftribution  of  the 
fobjed.  But,  without  infiflring  on  any  artificial  di« 
Tifions,  it  will  be  more  ufeful,  that  I  enquire  into 
r^  origin  and  nature  of  figures.  Only,   before  I 
]     ceed  to  thia,  there  are  two  general  obfervations 
^     ■'•h  itmaybcproper  to  premifc. 

e  firft  IS:*  concerning  the  uie  of  rules  with  res 
A.  h  a  K 
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ipeft  to  figurative  language.  I  admit,  thatperfbnf 
may  both  fpeak  aud  write  with  propriety,  who 
know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  fpeech, 
nor  ever  ftudied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Na* 

^  ture,  as  was  before  obferved,  disrates  the  ufc  of 
Ifgures  ;  andy  like  monf.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who 
had  fpoken  for  forty  years  in  profe,  without  ever 
knowing  it,,  many  a  one  ufes.  metaphorical  exprcf* 
fions  to  good  purpofe,  without  any  idea  of  what 
St  metaphor  is.  It  will  iot,  however,  follow  thence, 
that  rules  are  of  no  ferVice.  All  fcience  arifes  from 
observations  on  practice.  Praftice  has  always  gone 
before  method  and^rule  j  but  method  and  rule  have 
afterwards  improved  arid  perfefted  praftice,  ia 
every  art.  We,  every  day,  meet  with  perfons  who 

-\  fing  agreeably,  lyithout  knowing  one  note  of  tbc 
gamut.  Yet  it  has" been  found  of  importance  to  re- 
duce thefe  notes  to  a  fcale,  and  16  form  an  art  of  , 
mufic  ;  and  it. would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  becaufe  the  praAice  is 

.  founded  in  nature.  Propriety  arid  beauty  of  {peech 
are  certainly  as  impro\neable  as  the  car  or  the  voice ; 
^nd  to  know  the  principles  of  this,  beauty,  or'thc 
reafons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of 
Ipeech,  preferable  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  aflift 
and  direft  a  proper  choice. 

But  I  muft  obfervc,  in  the  next  place,  that,  al- 
though this  part  of  ftyle  merits  attention,  and  is  a 
very  proper  dbjeA  of  fcience  and  rule— although 
much  of  the  beauty  of  compofition  depends  on  fi- 
giirative  language — yet  we  muft  beware  of  imagin- 
ing that  it  depends  folely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon 
fuch  language.  It  is  not  fo.  The  great  place  which 
the  doftrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occupied  in 
iyftems  of  rhetoric — the  over-anxious  care  which 
has  been  fhown  in  giving  names  to  a  vaft  variety 
of  them,  and  in  rariging  them  under  different 
dailes— has  often  led  perfons  to  imagine,  tiiat,  if 
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their  compofition  was  well  belpangled  with  a  num- 
ber of  thefc  ornaments  of  fpeech,   it  wanted   no 
otiier  beauty ;  whence  has  arifen  much  ftiiFnefs  and 
affediration.  For  it  is,   in  truth,  the  {^ntiment  or 
paifion,  which  lies  under  the  iigured  expreffion,. 
that  gives  it  any  m^rit.  The  figure  is  only  the  drefs  ; 
the  fentiment  is  the  body  and  the  fubftance.  No  fi- 
gures will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  compofition 
interefling  ;  whereas,  if  a  fentiment  be  fublime  or 
pathetic,  it  can  fupport  itfelf  perfeftly  well^Vith*- 
out  any  borrowed  afliftance.  Hence  feveral  of  the 
moft  affefting  and  admired  paffages  of  the  beft^au*- 
thors,  are  exprefled  in  the  fimpleftjanguage.  The 
following  fentiment    from    Virgil,    for  inftance,, 
makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  without  the  help 
of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  defcribing  an  Argi\'e, 
who  falls  in  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  diftance  from, 
his  native  country :. 

Stemitur^  infelix,  alieno  wlnere,  coslumque 
AfficU,  et  dulccs  morions  reminifcitiirArgps*.. 

•  **  Anthares  had  from  Argos  travell'd  far> 
*'  Alcides^  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war ; 
^^  Now  fallings  by  another's  wound,  his  eyes 
*'  He  cafts  to.  hcaYcn^.oaArgos- thinks,  and  dies.? 

In  this  tranflation,  much  of  the  beanty  of  the  original  is  loft: 
^  Oa  Argos  thinks,  and' dies/'  is  by  no  means  equal  te  **  dul- 
"  cesmoriens  reminifcitur  Argos-:"  "  As  he  dies,  he  reraem» 
"  bcrs  his  beloved  Argos," — It  is  indeed  obfervable,  that  iu 
noil  ofthoie  tender  and  pathetic  pailages,  which  do  fo  much 
honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  cxprefles  himfelf  with  the 
I    iKXQoft  fimplicity ;  as, 

} 

Te,  dulcis  conjuic,  te  folo  in  littorc  fbcnra, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  cancbat.         Georg,  IV#. 

And  ib  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evdnder,  upon  his  partinj^ 
with  his  Ton  Pallas  : 

At  vos,  O  (\ipcri  !  et  Divnm  to  maxime  re<fl«r 
^      Jupiter,  Arcadii  qusefo-miiereicite  regis^. 
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A  fiDgk  {broke  of  this  kiod,  drawn  as  by  tbc  very 
'i  pencil  _of  nature,  is  w^rth  a  thoufand  fig;ures«  In 
the  Taaic  manner,  the  fimple  ftyle  oif  fcnptnrc  : 
^^  He  (poke,  and  it  was  done  ;  hecommand/cd,  and 
"  it  ftoodfait/'— ''  Godfaid,  let  there  be  Hght  5  aod 
**  there  was  light  j''  imparts  a  lofty  conception  t^ 
jnuch  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  de«* 
corated  by  the  moil  fK>mpous  metaphors.  The  fkA 
is^  that  the  ftrong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  fnblime^ 
jDot  only  have  little  dependence  on  figures  of  (peect^ 
but  generally  rejefi[them.  The  jwoperregion  of 
thcfc  ornaments  is,  'where  a  moderate  degree  of 
elevation  and  paffion  is  predominant ;  «nd  there 
they^contribute  to^the  embelliifament  of  diicourfiri 
only,  when  there  is  abafis  of  Jolid  thought  an^  ua* 
turaj^fentiment ;  when  tifiey  are  iniert^  in  their 
proper  place  ;  and  when  they  rife,  of  tbemielves^ 
from  the  fabjeft,  without  being  fought  after. 

Having  premifed  thefe  obfervations,  I  proceed 
.  to  give  an  account  of  the   origin  and  nature  of 
figures  ;  principally  of  fuch  as  have  their  depen- 
dence on  language ;  including  that  numicrous  tribe, 
which  the  rhetoricians  call  tropes* 

At  the  ^rft  rife  of  language,  men  would  begin 
with  giving  names  to  the  different  objects  which 
they  dUcerned,  or  thought  of.  This  nomenclature 
would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  Ac* 
,'  cording  as  mens's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  tc-» 
quaintance  with  objeAs  increafed,  their  ftock  of 

Et  patrias  andite  preces.  Si  numina  vdha 

Incolumem  Pallaiita  mihi,  fi  fata  rcfenralit. 

Si  vifurus  cam  ▼ivo,  ct  ventnrus  in  imniny 

Vium  bro  ;  patiar  quemvis  durare  laborem  ! 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  cafbm,  fortuna,  minans. 

None,  O  nunc  Ueeat  crudekm  abrnmpece  vatain  I 

Dam  cars  ambiguz  dum  fpes  Incerta  futari  ; 

Dam  te,  chare  poer  1  mea  (era  et  Ibla  volaptas ! 

Amplexu  teneo ;  gravior  Jie  pundus  aqivs . 

Volncrct. Ma.  VHI.  SIX 
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juones  and  words  would  increaie  alfo.  But  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  objefts^  and  ideas,  ao  lang;uage  is 
adequate.  No  language  i$  fo  copious,  as  to  havis 
a  feparatc  word  for  every  feparate^  idea.  Men  na- 
turally lought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiply- 
ing words  in  it^nitum  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  leis 
biirdea  on  their  oreniorics,  made  one- word,  which 
ttftey*\ad  already  appropriated  to  \  certain  idea 
jmt  objeiSl^  ftaad  alfo  for  Tome  other^Wka  or  ob- 

£'  Gi  ;  between  which  and  the  primary  one,  thejr 
►und,  <H^  fancied,  fome^  relation.  Thus,  the  pre- 
pofition,  in^  was  originally  invented  to  e^tprel^ 
the  circumft^ace  of  place  ;  "  The  man  was  killed 
in^the  wood."  In  progrefs  of  time,  words  were 
wanted  to  exprefs  men's  being  conneAed  with 
pertain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  r>tuations 
nf  mind;  and  fome  refemblance,  or  analogy,  bein|; 
fancied  between  theft,  aiid  the  place  of  bodies^ 
the  word,  i«,  was  employed  to  expi  efs  men's  be*- 
ii^  £6  circnmilaxKed  ;  as,  one's  being  in  health  or 
in  fieknels,  in  profperity  or  in  adverlky,  in  joy  of 
/»|;rief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or/«  iafety.  Herip 
we  fee  this  prepofitkwa,  i«,  plainly  afTuming  a  tro^ 
pical  ii^ification,  or  carried  ojff  from  its  original 
xneaning,  to  fignify  fomething  elfe,  which  relate^ 
4o,  or  refembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages  { 
and  are  plainly  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  words^ 
The  operations  of  the  mind  and  affedions,  in  par* 
ticular^  are,  in  moft  languages,  defcribed  by  words 
taken  from  {enfible  objediis.  The  reafon  is  plain* 
The  names  of  fenfible  objefts  were,  in  all  languages, 
the  words  moil  early  introduced  ;  and  were,  by 
degrees,  extended  to  thofe  mental^pbjoAs,  cHf 
"Which  men  had  more  obfeure  conceptions,  and  xq 
which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  afllgn  diftin<^ 
J  "Ties.  They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of 
1      ^  icufiblp  idea,  yfhsre  th^ir  i9^a.2ination  foijj[id 
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fomc  affinity.  Thus  wc  (peak  of,  a  piercing  judg- 
ment, and  a  clear  head  ;  ^Jojt  or  a  hard  heart  ;   a 
rough  or  ^Jmooth  behaviour.  We  fay,  inflamed  by  ! 
anger,  warmed  by  lowc^fwelled  with  pride,    melted  \ 
into  grief ;  andthefc  are  almoft  the  only  fignificant  : 
words  which  we  have  for  fuch  ideas.  j 

/     But,  although  the'  barrennefs  of  language,   and 
/  the  want  of  words,  be  doubtlefione  caufeofthc  m^ 
'  vention  of  tropes  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only,  nor,  per*  | 
haps,   even  the  principal  fource  of  this  form  of  \ 
ipeech.  Tropes  have  arifen  more  frequently,   and  > 
ipread  themfelves  wider,  from  the  influence  'which  j 
imagination  joflcflcs   over   language.-  The   train 
on  which  this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I 
fliali  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  objcft  which  makes  any  impreffion  on  the 
human  mind,  is  conftantly  accompanied  with  cer- 
tain circumflances  and  relations^  that  ftrike  us  at 
the  fame  time.  It  never  preients  itfelf  to  our  view, 
i/ole^  as  the  French  exprefs  it  ;  that  is,  independent 
'on,  and  feparated  from,  every  other  thing  ;  bnt 
always  occurs  as  fomehow  related  to  other  obje&s ; 
going  before  them,  or  following  them  ;  their  cffeft 
or  their  caufe;  refenibling  them,  or  oppofed  to  them ; 
diftinguiihed  by  certain  qualities,  or  furrounded 
with  certain  circumftances.  By  this  means,  every 
idea  of  obje«%  carries  in  its  train  fome  other  ideas, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  its  acceffories.  Thefc 
ticceflories  often  ftrike  the  imagination  more  than 
the  principal  idea  itfelf.  They  are,  perhaps,  more 
agreeable  ideas  ;  or  they  are  more  familiar  to  our 
conceptions  ;  or  they  recal  to  our  memory  a  greater 
vai'iety  of  important  circumflances.  The  imagina^ 
tion  is  more  difpofed  to  reft  upon  fome  of  th^em  ; 
and  therefore,  inftead  of  uiing  the  proper  name  of 
the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  exprcJs",  it  cm- 
ploys,  in  its  place,  the  name  of  the  acceffi>ry  or 
correfpondent  idea  ;  although  the  principal  hav^ 
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ft  proper  and  well-known  name  of  its  pwp.  Hence  it 
vaft  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain^ 
Qvrency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  ne-^ 
ceffity  ;  and  men  of  lively  imaginations  are  every* 
day  adding  to  their  number.  -^ 

Thus,  when  we  defign  to  intimste.tbe  period,  at' 
which  a  ikate  enjoyed  moft  reputation  or  glory,  it 
were  eafy  to  employ  the  proper  words  for  exprcP 
fing.this  ;  but  as  this  is  readily  conne^fted,  in  our 
imagination,  with  the  flourifhing  period  of  a  plant 
or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correfj^ondent  idea," 
and  fay,  "  The'Roinan  empire  flourHhed  moft  un- 
**  dcr  Auguftus,"  The  leader  of  a  fa^ion  is  plain.' 
language ;  but,  becaule  the  headn  is  the  principal: 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  fuppofcd  to  direft- 
all  the  animal  operations,  refting  upon  this  refem- 
bJance,  we  fay,  ' '  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  par-; 
*^  ty.''  The  word,  voice^  was  originally  invented. 
to  (ignify  the  articulate  found,  formed  by  the  or- 
gaos  of  the  mouth ;  but,  as  by  means  of  it  men: 
figuify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other, 
voice  fbon  aiTumed  a  great  manyuOther  meanings^; 
all  derived  from  this  primary  efteA.  *'  To  give  our 
*'  v.oice''  for  any  thing,  fignified  to  give  our  fen- 
timent  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  fo  ;.  but  vo^r^  waS) 
transferred  to   fignify  any  intimatijcm  of  will  oir: 
jadgment,  though  given  without  the  leaft  intcrpo- 
fition  of  voipe^  in  its  literal  fenfe,  or  any  found> 
\  uttered  at  all.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  liftcning  to  the. 
\  Voice  of ^conCciGXiCQy  the  voice'  of  nature,  the  voice, 
of  GodT  This  ufage  takesf  place,  not  fo  much  fronL 
barrennefs    of    language,    or  want    of  a  proper 
word,  "as  from  an    alludon  which  we  choofe  to 
make  to  voice^  in  its  primary  fenfe,  in  order  to  con-^ 
vey'our  idea,  connefted  with  a  circumftance  which 
appears  to  the  fancy  to  give.it   more  fprightlinefs 
and  force. 
*  The  acount  which  I  have  now  given,  and  whicU 
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6eoiB  td  be  ft  fiill  wd  fair  one,  of  the  imtrodiiAksrif  ^ 
of  tropes  into  all  langtuges,  coincides  with  wkat  CH-r  j 
cero  briefly  hlnt^y  in  his  third  book,  de  Omtorew  i 
^  Modus  tramferendi  verba  late  psttct ;  quam  ne*  | 
^^  ceiGtas  primum  genuit,  eoafta  inopia  et  angoil'  j 
^^  tiis  ;  pcfft  aatem  dele^^atio,  juennditalque  coIe«  ; 
^^  bravst«  Nam  vA  veftis  frigoris  depellcndi  cau&  ; 
^^  reperta  j^rimo,  poft  adhiber)  caspta  eft  ad  oma*  ' 
^  tnra  etiam  corporis  et  dignitatem,  fie  verbt  ti^aaf^ 
^  latiainftitiitaeilinopiaBcaufa,frGque0taU,dclac«  ' 
*^  tationis*." 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  xlearly  appears,  how   | 
that  moil  come  to  pais,  which  I  had  occafion  to*  \ 
mention  in  a  former  ledlure^  that  all  lafigua|;e8  aflre   j 
moft  figurative  in  their  early  ftiate.  Both  tEe  cailies   I 
to  which  I  afcribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concut  ia 
^wincing  this  efieA  at  the  beginnings  of  fociety. 
Langttage  is  then  moil  barren  }  tlie  ftockjgt^ppgper' 
napaes,  which  have  been  invented  for  things,  ia 
iiiiaU ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  imagination  exerts 
great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of  men,  ami 
their  method  of  uttering  them  ;  fo  that,  both  from 
neceffity  and  from  choice,    their  (peech  will,  at 
Aat  period,  abound  in  tropes.  For  tbefavagetribef 
of  men  afe  always  much  given  to  wonder  and  afto^. 
nkhment.  Every  new  objeft  furprifes^lerrifies,  aad 
makes  a  ftrong  impreffion  on  tteir  miad  ;  they  are 
governed  by  imagination  and  palGon,  more  Chan 
by  reafon ;  and,  of  courfe,  their  (perch  mnft  be 
deeply  tin^ured  by  their  geniua.  In  fii£t,  we  fi^ 
that  this  is  the  charaAer  of  the  American  aod  Id* 

•  <'  The  fiaiiratiire  v&ge  of  worjs  it  voiy  Atf afiya  i  aa 
nfage  to  whi(£  neccifity  firft  »ive  rife,  on  account  of  tbc  pau- 
city of  words,  and  barrenncls  of  langndge  ;  buc  whldl  the 
pleafure  that  was  found  in  it  aft^wards  tenAm  s6  frequent. 
For*  as  gannems  were  €rft  contrived  to  defender  bodjat  from 
the  cold^  and  afterwards  were  employed  for  tiie  parpole  of 
ornament  and  dignitr,  fo  figures  of  fpeech.  introduced  bf 
mm,  were  cattitatea  for  the  fidc^  of  eittertamment.** 
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tdiffi  l^guages';  bold,  pi^urdque,  atid  metaptibri- 
<Jfll  i  ftili  of  ftroiijg  allufions  to  fcnfible  qualities, 
andtoiuchobjeiSs  aii~  ftriict  them  moiriri  their 
Wild  a&d  iblitary  life*  An  Indian  chief  makes- a  ha- 
rangiie  to  his  tribe,  in  a  ftyldfiill  of  ftronger  meta- 
phors tbftnah  European  would  ufe  in  an  epic  jpbem% 
As  language  makes  gradual  progrefs  towards  re* 
iSnement,'  ahnoft  every  objcdt  comes  to  have  a 
Jvopier  namt  given  to  it,  and  peripjcuity  and  pre- 
clfion  are^more  ftudied.  But,  itill,  for  the  ireafons 
before  given,  borrowed    words,  or,   as  rhetori- 
ckkM  call  them,  tropes,  muft  continue  to  occupy 
a'  confiderable   place.    In    every  language,  too, 
there  ai^c  a  multitude  of  words,  which,   though 
ttsey  were;  figurative  in  their  firft   application  to 
certain  objects,  yet,  by  long^ufe,  lofe  that  figura- 
tive power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  confi3ered  as 
fim{>Ie  and  literal jcxpreifions.  In  this  caft,  are  the 
terins^  which  I   remarked  before,   as  tr3nsferre4 
fronk  iinllible  qualities  to  the'  operations  or  quali- 
ties   of  thd  mind,   a  p/Vrr/«g^  judgment,   a  dear 
head,  -a  hard  heart,  atid  the  like.  "There  are  other 
words  whtich  remain  in  a   fort  of  middle  ftate  ; 
which  liave  neithfer  loft  wholly  their  figurative  ap- 
^catioh,  nor  yet  retain  fo  much  of  it,  as  to   im- 
pi'int  any  remarkable  chara«fter  of  figurejd  language 
oAourftyle;  fuch  as  thfcfe  phrafes,  ""apprehend 
*•'  otte's  meaning ;''  "  enter  on  a  fubjcft  ;"  "  fol-' 
"  low  out  an  argument ;"  "  ftir  up  ftrife  j*'  and  a 
jrreat  many  mort,  of  which  our  language  is  fulL 
,  In  the  ufe  of  fuch  phrafes,  corrc A  writers  will  al» 
I  ways  prefejrye  a  regard  to  the  figure  or  allufion 
i  611  which  they  are  founded,  and  willlBe  careful  not 
to  apply- them  in  any  way  that  is  inconflftent  With 
it.  One  may  be  "  (heltered  under  the  patronage  of 
^*  a  grc,at  man  ;*'  but  it  were  wrong  to  fay,  *^  (bel- 
"  tered  under  the  mafque  of  diflimulation  ;"  as  a^ 
.  ifiafque'cotioeals,  but  doefs  not  iDbelter,  An  ot^ftV 
Vol.  h    ^  a  L       ^ 
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in  defcription,  may  be  "  clothed/'  if  you  will, 
*'  with  epithets  ;'*  but  it  is  not  fo  proper  to  £pc2k 
of  its  being  "  clothed  with  circumftances  ;''  as  the 
word  **  circumftances/'  alludes  to  ftandiog  round, 
not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  the^,  to  the 
propriety  of  language,  are  requifite  in  every  com- 
pofition. 

What  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjcft,  tends  to 
throve  light  on  the  nature  of  languagsJflLgeneral ; 
;and  will  lead  to  the  reafons,  why  tropes  or  figures 
c/)ntribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  ftyle. 

Firii,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more 
copious-  By  their  means,  words  and  phraies  arc 
multiplied  for  exprelfing  all  forts  of  ideas ;  for  dc- 
fcribing  even  the  minuteft  differences ;  the  niceft 
fliades  and  colours  of  thougjit  j  which  nqjianguage 
could  poilibly  do  by  proper  words  alone^  without 
afSftance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  beftow  dignity  upon  ftyle.  The 
familiarity  of  common  words,  to  which  our  ears  arc 
much  accuftomed,  tends  to  degrade  ftyle.  When  w^ 
want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of  an  ele- 
vated fubjeft,  we  lliould  be  greatly  at  a  lofs,  if  wc 
could  not  borrow  affiftance  from  figures  ;  which, 
properly  employed,  have  afimilar  efFeifl  on  language, 
with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  {plendid  dreis 
of  a  perfon  of  rank;  to  create  reipeft,  and  to 
give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  hi;n  who  w»rs  it. 
Adiftanceof  this  kind  is  often  needed  in  profe  com- 
pofitions  ;  but  poetry  could  not  fubfift  without^it. 
Hence  figiircs  form  the  conftant  language  of  poe- 
try. To  fay,  that  *'  the  fun  rifcs,'^  is  trite  and 
common ;  but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  im^ge 
whenexprcfled,  as  mr.  Thomfon  has  done  : 

Bnt  yoncler  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day 
Rejoicing  in  the  call.— . 

To  fay)  that  ^  ^  all  men  are  fubjed  alike  to  dcath,*^ 
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prcfents  only  a  vulgar  idea  ;  but  It  riies  and  fills 
the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by  Horace  : 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulfat  pede,  paaperum  tabernas   . 
Regnniqiie  turres. 

Or, 

Omnes  eodem  cogimar  ;  omniamy 
Vcrfatur  oma,  feriiis^  ocyua, 
Sort  exitura,  et  nos  in  ecernnm 
Exllium  impoficura  c^^mbac*. 

In  the  third  place,  fig:ures  give  us  the  pleajuro 
of  enjoying  twq^objefts  prefentedtogether  to  our 
view,  withoutj:onfufion  ;  the  principaljdea,  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  the  difcqurfe,  along"  wit4i  its  ac- 
ccflory,  which  gives  it  the  figurative  drefs.  Wtf 
fe^'one  thing  in  another,  as  Ariftotle*  exprefles  it ; 
which  is  always  agreeable  to  the  mind.  For  there 
is  nothing  with  which  the  fajicy  is  more  delighted, 
than  with  comparifons,  and  refemblances  of  ob- 
jects ;  and  all  tropes  are  founded  upon  fome  re- 
lation or  analogy  betwera  one  thing  and  another. 
When,  for  inlbmce,  in  place  of""  youth,''  f  fay, 
the  **  morning  of  life,''  the  fancy  is  immediately 
entertained  with  all  the  refembling  circumftances- 
which  prelently  occur  between  thefe  two  objeAs* 
At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  pe^:iod 
of  humanjife,  and  a  certain^time  of  the  day,  fo- 
related  to  each  other,  that  the  imagination  plays 
between  them  with  pleafure,  and  contemplates  twp 
fimilar  objefts,  in  one  view,  without  cmbarraflT- 
ment  or  confufion.  Not  only  fo,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  N 
farther  advantage,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much   / 

With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace^  as  the  cottage  gate» 
i 

We  all  miift  tread  the  paths  of  fate  ; 
And  ever  ftiakes  the  mortal  urn : 
'r^hofe  lot  embarki  us,  foon  or  late, 
Otk  Charaa*ft  boat :  ah  !  never  t»  return*  Fjukcis* 
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clearer  and  more  ftrUting  v^«w  of  the  principaj 
objeft,  than  v.?  'Jcouldhayc,  if  it  were  cxprcCed, 
in  fimplc  terms,  and  divefted  of  itsacceflory  ijdea# 
This  is,  indeed,  their  principal  advantage,  in  v  ir- 
tuc  of  which,  they  are  very  properly  laid  to'iUu^ 
tratc  a  fubjci^l,  or  to  throw  light  upon  it*  FortEcy 
exhibit  the  objeft,  on  >irhich  they  are  employed| 
in  a  picturefq^ue^form  ;  tiicy  can  render  an  abilraft 
conception,*  in  fomc  degree,  an  objedl  of  {e^c  ; 
tixcy  lurrouod  it  with  fuch  circumflances,  as  en- 
able the  mind  to  lay  hoi  J  of  it  fteadUy^  and  to 
contemplate  it  fully.  "Thofc  perfons,^'  fays  one^ 
^^  who  gain  the  hearts  of  molt  people,  who  are 
^>  chpien  as  the  companion^  of  their  foitter- hours, 
'*  and  their  reliefs  from  anxiety  and  care,  are  fcl- 
*'  dom  pcrfons  of  (hining  qualities,  or  ftrong  vir- 
*.'  tues  :  it  is  rather  the  foft  green  of  the  foul,  oo 
V  which  we  red  our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with 
*^  beholding  more  glaring  obje«as/'  Here^  by  a 
^  happy  alluiion  to  a  colouf,  the  whole  conception 
i$  conveyed  clear  and  ftrong  to  the  mind  m  oiie 
Vord.  By  a  well-chofcn  figure,  even  convi&ion  »- 
ailiited,  and  th^  imprellion  of  a  truth  upon  the 
mind,  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
Othcrwife  be.  As  in  the  following  illuftration  of 
dr.  Young's  :  ''  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleafui^e* 
^^  we  always  (lir  a  &diment  that  renders  it  impure 
^f'  and  noxious  \'^  or  in  this,  ^^  a  heart  boiling  wit^ 
*'  violent  paflionsy^will  always  icnd  up  i|i£itoating 
^^  fumes  to  the  head/'  An  image  that  preients  lb 
much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  ftnfible 
idea,  £bryes  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to 
enforce  what  the  author  s^erts,  and  to  indnce 
belief. 

BeQdes,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  ,ra  ic 
fcntiments  of  pleafurc  or  averiSon,  we  cag  alwa  m 
heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures  which  we  intr  >- 
4uce  ;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  tnu%  ekber    >f 
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agrecabte  or  diiagreeable^  of  exaking  or  Af^^fm% 
ideas,  correlpondent  to  the  imprel&OD  wfaicfa  wt 
£bek  to  make*  When  we  want  to  reniler  an  objeA 
bcautifu],  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from 
all  the  moft  beautiful  or  fplcndid  icenes  of  natpne  ; 
we  thereby  naturally  throw  a  luflre  over  oyr  ob- 
jpa ;  we  enliven  the  readci^s  mind,  and  difpoie 
him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  gay  and  plDaikR|( 
Jinpreffions  which  we  give  him  of  the  fubjeA.  Tliit 
Cltea  ©f  iigurcs  is  happily  touched  in  the  fioUaW'* 
jug  lines  of  dr.  Akenhde,  and  illuilrated  by  a  verjr 
£xblime  figure : 


-ITheii  the  ineYpreffive  ftram 


Diffafes  its  enchantment.  Fancy  dreams 

Of  lacrcd  i'oun rains  and  Flyfian  groves. 

And  vales  of  hW'B,  The  intelle<^tual  power 

Bends  from  his  Awfjol  throne  a  won4'ring  ezr, 

And  foiiles. r  Plfisf.  of  im^ginse^  1. 124, 

.  What  I  have  now  explained^  concerning  the  v& 
and  effeds  of  figm-es,  naturally  leads  us  to  refleA 
on  the  wonderful  power  of  language  j  and,  indeed, 
^*e  cannot  refled  on  it  without  the  higheft  adxnira^ 
tion.  What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind  ;  even  for  the  moft 
fubtile  lud  delicate  wor]^ngs  of  the  imagination  I 
What  a  pliant  and  flexible  Inftrument  in  the  han4  0$ 
one  who  can  ennploy  it  fkilfally  ;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  choofes  o  give  it !  Not  content 
with  a  fimple  communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts, 
it  paints  thofe  ideas  to  the  eye^;  it  gives  colouring 
and  relievo,  even  to  the  moft  abftraA  conceptions* 
In  the  figures  which  it  ufes^,  it  iets  mirrors  before 
us,  where  we  may  behold  objeAs,  a  fccpnd  times 
in  their  likenefs.  It  entertains  us,  as  with  a  {ucce£% 
fion  of  the  moft  fplendid  pi^ures  ;  difpofes,  in  the 
moft  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  fliade,  for 
viewing  every  thing  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  in  fine> 
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from  being  a  rude  and  impcrfcA  interpreter  of  men's 
wants  and  neceliities,  it  has  now  pafTed  into  an  in- 
ftrunient  of  the  molt  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 
To'  make  thefc  efFefts  of  figurative  language  fen- 
fible,  there  are  few  authors  in  the   Englilh  lan- 
guage, whom  I  can  refer  tp  with  more  advantage 
than  mr.  Addifon,  whofc  imagination  is,  at   once, 
xemarkably  rich,  and  remarkably  correft  and  chafte* 
When  he  is  treating,   for  inliance,  of  the  eSkSt 
which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy, 
cpnfidered  in  mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  iccon- 
dary  qualities,  which  have  no  real  exiftence  in  mat- 
ter, but  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  with  what 
beautiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philofophic 
fpeculation !  *'  Things,''  fays  he,  "  would  make 
**.  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we    faw 
*'  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions. 
**  Now,  we   are  every    where  entertained    with 
*'  pleafing  (hows   and   apparitions  ;    we    difcover 
**  imaginary   glories   in  the  heavenis,  and  in  the 
**  earth,    and  fee  fomc  of  this   vifionary  beauty^ 
"  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what 
**  a  rough  unfightly  fketch  of  nature  (hould  we 
**  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  difap- 
*^  pear,  and  the  Icveral  diftinftions  of  light  and 
"  (hade  vanifli  ?  Li  ftiort,  our  fouls  are,  at  prefent, 
"  delightfully  lott,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleafing  dc- 
**  lufion  :  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted 
^  hero  of  a  romance,  who  fees  beautiful  caftles, 
*'  woods,  and  meadows ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
**  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of 
^  ftreams  ;  but,  upon  the  fini(hing  of  fbme  iccret 
**  fpell,  the  fantaftic  fcene  breaks  up,  and  the  dif- 
"  confolatc  knight  finds  himfelf  on  a  barren  heath, 
•'  or  in  a  folitary  defert.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
*'  fomething  like  this  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  (bul 
**  after   its    firft   feparation,    in  refpeft    of    the 
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*'  images  it  will  receive  from  matter."  No.  413. 
iSpe£tator. 

Having  thus  e:s:plained,  at  fufficient  length,  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  efFefts  of  tropes,  I  fhould 
proceed  next  to  the  feveral  kinds  and  divifions  of 
them.  But,  in  treating  of  thefe,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  track  of  the  fcholaftic  writers  on  rhe- 
toric, I  fhould  fbon  become  tedious,  and,  I  appre- 
hend, ufclefs,  at  the  iame  time.  Their  great  bufi- 
iiefs  has  been,  with  a  moft  patient  and  frivoloiis 
induftry,  to  branch  them  out  under  a  vaft  number 
of  divifions,  according  to  all  the  ftveral  modes  in 
whicb  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  mcan-i- 
Ing,  into  one  that  is,  figurative,  without  doing  any 
more  ;  as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  names  and 
clafles  of  all  the  tropes  that  can  be  formed,  could 
be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper  or  grace- 
ful ufe  of  language.  All  that  I  purpole  is,  to  give, 
in  a  few  words,  before  finifhing  this  leisure,  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  leveral  fources  whence  the  tro- 
pical meanJUig  of  wordJs  is  derived:  after  wliich 
I  Iball,  in  fubfequent  JeAures,  defcend  to  a  more 
particular  confideration  of  fome  of  the  mofl  con- 
fiderable  figures  of  fpecch,  and  fuch  as  are  in  mofl 
frequent  ufe ;  by  treating  of  which,  I  fhall  give  all 
the  inflrufliion  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the 
errors  and  abufes,  which  are  apt  to  be  committed 
in  this  part  of  flyje. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  obferved,  are  founded  on 
the  relation  which  one  objcift  bears  to  another  ;  in 
virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the  one  can  be  fub- 
fHtuted  inflead  of  the  name  of  the  other  j  aftd  by' 
fucii  a  fubfkitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is 
commonly  meant  to  beincreafed.  Tbcfe  relations, 
fome  more,  fome  lefs  intimate  J  may  all  give  rife 
t"  tropes.  One  of  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  rela- 
1     s,  is  that  between  a  caufe  and  its  elTedt*  Hence, 


in-  figurative  ktigofi^,  the  ocufe:  is,  fometimesi^ 
•   put  for  the  cSc€t%  ThuSy  mr.  Acldifoiii  writii^  ct 
Ualy: 

BliaSbvrtB,  and  frmts,.and  flowers  together  rUe^ 
Andtkerwhoie  year  in  gay  confofion  liei. 

where  the  ^*  whole  year'*  is  plainly  intended,  to  lig^ 
nify-  the  effeAs  or  productions  of  all  the  feafbns  of 
the  year.  At  other  times,  again^  the  efFed  is  put^fbr 
the  caufe  ;  as,  '^  grey  hairs'^  frequently  for  old  agC| 
which  caufes  grey  hairs  ;  and  **  Ihade,'*  for  trees 
that  produce  the  (hade.  The  relation  between  the 
container  and  the  thing  contained,  is  alfo  fo  inti- 
mate and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rife  to 
tropes  : 

■Tile  impiger  hanfit 
l^ttmantem  pateram,  et  pleno  ft  -  prolutt  auro; 

» 

Where  everyone  fees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold 
are' put  for  the  liquor  that  was  contained  in  the 
golden  cup.  In  the  fame  manner^  the  nait^e  of  any 
cottiltry^  is  often  ufed  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  ;  and  heaven,  very  commonly  einployed 
t6  fignify  God,  becaufe  he  is  conceived  as  dwells 
ing  iff  heaven.  To  implore  the  affiflance  of  heaven^' 
is  thefaitie  as  to  implore  the  afliftance  of  God.  The 
relation  betwixt  any  efl:abli(hed  fign  and  the  thing' 
fignified,  is  a  further  foOrce  of  tropes.  Hence^ 

Cedaiit  arma  togs ;  concedat  laurel  livguc; 

The  "  toga,''  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  profeffiona, 
and  the  "  laurel,'*  of  military  honours,  the  badg^ 
of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  arid  military  charaAers 
themfelves.  To  ^^'aflume  the  fceptre,''  is  a  com- 
mon phrafe  for  entering,  on  royal  authority.  To 
trop€8»{fQutided  onthefe  feveral  relations^  of  caufit* 
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When  the  whole  is  put  gijy;^  g^rt,  Qf;  a^  p^,ipft 
the  whole  ;  a  genus  for  a  ipccies,  or  a  ipecies  for 
a  genus  ;  the  Angular  for  the  plural,  or  the  plui*al 
for  the  fingular  number;  in  general,*  when  any 
^ng  Icfs,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  pre-  ^ 
cife  object  meant  ;  the  figure  is  then  called  a  fy-*  ' 
necdoche*  It  is  very  common,  for  inftance,  to 
Hcicribc  a  whole  objeft  by  fome  remarkable  part 
of  it ;  "is,  when  we  6y,  ^'  a  fleet  of  fo  many  fail/' 
in  the  place  of  '*  ftiips  /'  when  we  ufe  the  *'  head^' 
for  the  '*perfon,"  the  "pole"  for  the  "  eaftV  ' 
the  **  waves^  for  the  **lca''.  In  like  manner,  an 
attribute  may  be  put  for  a  fubjcft  ;  as,  *'  youth  and 
beauty,'*  for  **  the  young  and  beautiful ;"  and 
Xometimes  a  fubjeft  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  need- 
lefe  to  infift  longer  on  this  enumeration,  which 
fc^CS  little  purpofc.  1  have  faid  enough,  to  give 
an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  be- 
tween objefts,  by  means  of  which,  th^  mind  is 
aflifted  to  pafs  eafily  from  one  to  anotlier  ;  and  by 
the  name  of  the  one  underftands  the  other  to  be 
meant.  Itisalwa)rs  fome  acceflbry  idea,  which  re- 
tals  the  principal  to  the  imagination  ;  and  com- 
monly recais  it  with  more  force,"than  if  tl^e  prin- 
cipal idea  had  been  cxpreflcd. 
1  The  relation  which  is  far  the  moft  fruitful  of 
'tropes,  I. have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  that  is,  the  re- 
lation of  (imilitude  and  refemblance.  On  this  is 
foanded  what  i»  called  the  metaphor;  when,  i;;^ 
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place  of  ufing  tiie  proper  naine  of  any  objeft,  i^t 
employ,  in  its  place,  the  naine  offoine  other  which 
is  like  it  ;  which  is  a  Cdrt  of  piAufe  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakctis  the  toncepSon  'oflt  with 
more  force  or  grace,  '.This  figure  is  more,  frequent 
than  all  the  rdl"put  togetHer ;  and  the  language, 
both  of  juroJfe^  and^  vei^le,  ^  owes  to  it  much  of  ih 
elegance  and  grace «  This,  therefore,  defcrvesvcry 
full  and  particular  c6nnderation  j  and  ilmll  be  tbe 
fubje&  of  the  next  kdure* 
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LECTURE       XV. 


METAPHOR. 


AFTER  the  preliminary  obfervations  I  have 
made,  relating  to  figurative  language  in  ge- 
neral, I  come  now  to  treat  Separately  of  fuch  fi- 
gures  of  fpeech,   as  occur  moft  frequently,   and 
require  particular  attention  :  and  I  begin  with  me- 
taphor. This  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the 
reiemblance  which  one   objeft  bears  to  another* 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  (imile,  or  comparifon  ; 
and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  compariibn,  e^qn-efi^ 
cd  in  an  abridged  form.  When  I  fay  of  fome  great 
minifter^  "  that' he  upholds  the  ftate,  like  a  pillar 
"  which  fupports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,'* 
I  fairly  make  a  comparifon  ;  but  when  I  fay  of  fuch 
-a  minifter,   "  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  ftate,"  it 
it  is  now  become  a  metaphor.  The  comparifon  be** 
twixt  the  minifter  and  a  pQlar,  is  made  in  the  mind  ; 
but  is  exprcflcd  without  any  of  the  words  that  de- 
note comparifon.  The  comparifon  is  only  inlinuat- 
'ed,  not  cxprcflfed  :  the  one  objeftis  fuppoled  to  be 
^o  like  the  other,  that,  without  formally  draw^ 
log  the  coinpariibn;  the  name  of  the  one  may  be 
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put  iQ  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  "  The 
*'  minifter  is  thcpUlarof  theftatc/'  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  more  lively  and  animated  manner  of  cx- 
preifingthc  refemblances  which  imagination  traces 
,ai|iG^  objeds.  Th^e  is  nothing  y^ich  deligtes 
the  fancy  more,  than  this  aft  of  comparing  thins 
together,  difcovering  refemblances  between  thefl^ 
and  defcribing  them  by  their  likenels-  The  mind, 
thus  employed,  is  exercifed  without  being  fatigued  ; 
and  is  gratified  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  its  ^wn 
ingenuity-  ^We  need  not  be  furprifed,  therefore,  at 
finding  aU  language  tin£l:ured  ftrongly  with  meta- 
phor. It  iniinuate^  itfelf  even  into  familiar  con- 
verfation  ;  and,  unfought,  riics  up  of  its  own  ac^ 
cord  in  the  riiind.  The  very  words  which  I  have 
cafually  employed  in  defcribing  this,  are  a  proof  of 
what  I  fay  ;  tindured^  infinuates^  r'ljes  up^  are  all  of 
"them  metaphoricai  esqpref&ons,  borrowed  from 
ibme  reiemblatice  which  fancy  forms  between  fen- 
-fible  objetSts,  and  the  internal  'operations  of  the 
.mind  ;  and  yet  the  terms  4iFe  no  lefs  clear,  and, 
-perfa^>s,  more  expreffive,  than  if  words  had  been 
ii&d,  which  wacpe  to  be  taken  in  the  ikxiit  and  & 
iteral  fisife^ 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  caoDdpaiifon,  md, 
therefore,  is,  in  that  refpcift,  a  figure  of  thought ; 
.^t,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor  are  not  takes 
'literaUyn  but  changed  from  their  proiperto  t  figtn^ 
tivc  fcnie,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  a- 
onong  tropes  or  figures  of  words.  But,  provided 
tlie  nature  of  it  be  well  underftbod,  it  fignifies  verf 
-Uttle  whether  «we  caU  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  1  have 
confined  it  to  the  esspreffion  of  refemblance  be* 
tween  two  objects.  I  moft  remark,  however,  tlwt 
the  word  metapiior  is  (bmetimes  uied  in  si  loofer 
;and  more  extended  ien(e«-^or  tibe  application  di 
«'«erm  in  any  figurative  Ggfiifictftion,  w4ietber  tto 
Cgure  be  feonded  on  refemblflBce,  or  ea  foiDB 
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odKTTdttlAbn,  which  two  objefts  bear  to  one  mxo^ 
*thcr*  For  inibiace ;  when  prey  hairs  are  p«ik  for 
aid  age,  as,  ^^to  bring  one's  grey  hairs  with  forrow 
*'  to  die  grave  j"  Tome  wiicers  would  call  this  a 
^netaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one^  but  whttt 
Thetoricians  call  a  metonymy  ^  that  is,  the  e&c3L 
iput  for  tiic  caufe  :  *'  grey  hairs'*  being  the  cffcd  of 
-old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  fort  of  refemblancb 
-to  it.  Ariftotle,  in  his  poetics,  ufes  metaphor  ia 
^his  extend^djbnfe,  for  any  figurative  meanhig  im* 
Tpofei  upon  a  word;  as  a  whole  put  for  the  part, 
or  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  a  fpecies  for  the  genus, 
or  a  genus  for  the  Ipecies.  But  it  would  be  unjuft 
1^  to  tax  this  mo^  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy 
^  on  this  account ;  the  minute  fubdivifions,  and  va^* 
rious  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days, 
and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  howw 
ever,  ifvhen  thefe  divilions  are  eftablUhed,  it  is  in- 
accurate to  call  every  figurative  ufe  of  terms,  pro^* 
mircnouily,  a  metaphor. 

Of  ail  the  figures  of  fpeech,  none  comes  fa  near 
to  paijiting  as  metaphor.  Its  peculiar,  effed:  is  to 
give  light  and  ftrenp;th  to  defcription  ;  to  make 
intelleftual  ideas,  in  fome  fort,  vilible  to  the  eye, 
by  giving  them  colour,  and  fubftance,  and  fenftblc 
•qoalities.  In  order  to  produce  this  effeft,  however, 
a  delicate  hand  is  required  :  for,  by  a  very  little 
inaccuracy^  we  are  in  hazard  of  introducing  con- 
fu^ion^  in  place  of  promoting  perfpicuity.  Several 
rules,  therefore,  are  neciffary  to  be  gives  for  the 
proper  management  of  metaphors.  But,  before  en- 
tering on  thefe,  I  fhall  give  one  inftance  of  a 
Very  bcautifal  metaphor,  that  I  may  (how  the  fi- 
-gare  to  full  advantage.  I  fhall  take  my  inftance  from 
lord  Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  hiftory  of  Eng- 
land. Jufl  at  the  conclufion  of  his  work,  he  is 
ipeaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I.  to  his  lall 
paiiiaaMt ;    ^  la  a  word^"  fays  he,   ^*  about  a 
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.^^  mmith  after  their  meeting,  he  diflblved  them  ; 
^'  and^  as  foon  as  he  had  diflblved  them,  he  rcpent- 
^*  cd ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  raflmefs* 
^*  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  vcflel  was  now 
^'  fall,  and  this  laft  drop  made  the  waters  of  bit- 
^'  tcrnefs  overflow-**  ^'  Here/'  he  adds,  "  wc  draw 
^'  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks-^' 
Nothing  could  be  more  happily  thrown  off^.  The 
metaphor,  wc  fee,  is  continued  through  feveral  cx- 
preffi^ns.  The  vejel  is  put  for  the  flate  or  temper 
of  the  nation,  already^//,  that  is,  provoked  to  the 
iiighefl:  by  former  oppreflions  and  wrongs  ;  this  Iq^ 
drop  ftands  for  the  provocation  recently  received 
by  the  abrupt  diflblution  of  the  parliament;  anifl 
the  overfiov)ing  of  the  waters  of  bitternefs^  beauti*  " 
fully  expreffes  all  the  cfFeds  of  refentment  let  loofe 
l>y  an  exafperated  people. 

On  this  paflage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in 
■paffing.  The  one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  ipi^ 
rited  and  dignified  conclufion  of  a  fubjeft,  dSan  a 
figure  of  this  kfnd  happily  placed  at  the  clofc.  Wc 
dfee  the  cfFea  of  it,  in  tjtis  infl:anee.  The  author 
goes  off  with  a  good  grace ;  and  leaves  a  ftroog 
and  full  impreffioq  of  his  fubjeft  on  the  reader's 
mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advajntage  which  a 
metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  compari- 
£on-.  How  much  would  the  fentiment'here  have 
been  enfeebled,  if  it  had  been  exprefled  in  the  ftylc 
of  a  regular  fimile,  tluis  :  "  Well  might  he  re- 
*'  pent  4  for  the  ilate  of  the  nation,  loaded  with 
>'  grievances  ana  provocations,  refembled  a  vcflel 
**  that  was  now  full ;  and  this  fuperadded  provo- 
^*  cation,  like  the  laft  drop.infiiijbd,  made  their  rage 
**  and  refentment,  as  waters  of  bitterneis,  ovcr- 
**  flow."  It  has  infinitely  more  fpirit  and  force  as 
it  now  ftands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  *'  Well 
*'  might  he  repent ;  for  the  veflTel  was  now  full ; 
^^  and  this  laft  drop  made  the  waters  of  hil;lenie& 
^*  overflow." 
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Havldg  mentioned,  with  applaufe,  this  inftancc( 
fiH>m  lord  Bolingbr4[4ce,  I  think  it  incii]iil)ent  o» 
me  here  to  take  notice,  that/ though  1  may  have 
recourie  to  this  atithor,  fimietimesv'  ^^  exampldi[ 
of /tyle,  it  is  his  ft^Ie  only,  and  not  fais  fentiments^' 
that  deferve  praiie.  It  is,  indeed,  my  oprnion,  that 
there  are  few  wtitings  in  the  Etoglifh  language, 
which,  for  the  ihiitter  contained  in  thexd,  can  be' 
j^ad  with  Icfi  profit  or  fruit,'  than  lord  Boling-* 
broke's  works.  His  political  writings  have  the  mrJ 
rit  of  d  very  lively  and  eloquent  ftyle  $  but  they 
have  no  other  ;  being,  as  to  the  fuhihince,'  the 
mere  temporary  produiflions  of  fa4^aot)  ard  party*  j 
rfto  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for  thd 
^  fifty.  His  pofthumous,  or,  as  they  are  called,  hi9 
philorophical  work^,  wherein  he  '  attacks  religion,' 
have  ftai  Icfs  merit  ;  for  they  are  as  loofe  in  the 
ftyle,  as  they  are  flimfy  in  the  reafoning.  An  nn« 
kappy  inftance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius 
fo  mifcrably  perverted  by  faAion  and  paflion^ '  thatt 
as  his  memory  will  defccnd  to  pofterity  with  little 
llonour,  fo  his  productions  will  loon  pais,  and 
ft-e,  indeed,  already  paffing  into  ncgleft  and  obli'J 
vic$n.  •  ' 

-  Returning  from  this  digreffion  to  the  fubjeft 
before  us,  I  proceed  to  lay  down  the*  rules  to  be 
obferved  in  the  conduft  of  metaphors  ;  and  which 
are  much  the  fame  for  tropes  of  evcr^  kind. 

The  firftwhichXfhall  mention,  is;Tlhat  they  be 
lutted  to  the  nature  6§^  the  fubjeift,  of  which  we 
treat;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor  tooi 
elevated  for  it :  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force 
the  fubjeft,  by  means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of 
elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to  it ;  nor,  on 
tbc'^her  hand,  allow  it  to  link  below  its  proper 
dignity.  This  is  a  direftion  which  belongs  to  all 
£g  iratiye  language,  and  (hould  be  ever  kept  hi  view. 
SoOic  metaphors  arc  allowable,  nay^  beautiful,  in 


poctrf>  whidi^it  wooU  be  idbrusd:«i»t  womMyml  to 
employ  improie  ;  fomc  may  be  gmacefuiin  omtuMs^ 
vhich  would  be  very  impropec  m  biftoricak,  «r 
pbiicyfepbical  qompofitMn.   We  m^ft.  ncmemfaer, 
thu  figures  are  the  drds  of  our  featmients.*    M^ 
there  is  a  natural  ccm^ruity  between  drelk,  aodtbfa 
charai^er  orrankoftfcc  perfoa  wba  weara'i^,  Jr 
violatlont^f  whaehfcoagruity  itcTer  fails  toi  hurt  ;  th« 
£ime  h6lds  precifclyas  to  the  appUcatioo  of  figures 
to  lentiment.  1  he  exceffive  or  unlbafanable  eoiploy^ 
meiit  of  them^  is  mere  foppery  in  writings  It  gi^ca 
a  boyiflt  air  to  compofition  ;  and,  uiftead  of  raUifii|| 
^  £afa)efty  in  iaA,  duniniihes  it3  dignity #  For,  asiil».^ 
Hfe,  true  dignity  muft  be  founded  oncWaifi!er,no(M 
oh  drefs  and  appearance,  fo  the  dignity  of  compo«4i 
iltion  muft  arLfe  from  fentiment  land  thou^t^  no^ 
from  ornament.  The  afrcAaFion  and  paradir  of  or* 
nament,  detrains  as  much  from  an  author,  as  they 
do  fcom  a  nian.  Figures  and  metaphors^  therefor^ 
fliQul^T  on  no  occaiion,  be  iluek  on  too  profufefy  i 
%Qrl  never  fhould  be  fuch  as  refhfe  to  accord  vritik 
the  ilrain  of  our  fi^otiment.  Nothing  can  be  murC 
unnatural,  than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a  txw 
of  reafoninjr,  in  the  fame  fort  of  figurative  laih 
guage  which  he  would  ufe  in  defeription.   When 
he  reafons,  we  look  only  for  perfpicuity  ;  when  he 
defcribes,  we  expe&  embeilifbmept ;  when  he  d&« 
vides,   or  relfiKles,  we  defire  plainnefs  and  finplH 
eity.  One  of  the  greateft  fecrets  in  compofitioD^  is, 
to  know  when  to  be  iimpte.  Tbia  alwajrs  gives  a 
heightening  to  ornament,  in  its  proper  place ^  The 
right  difpoiition  of  the  fliade,  makes  the  light  and 
colouring  ftrike-.the  mca^  :  *'  Is  cnim  eft  eloqu^ns," 
fiiys  Cicero,  **  qui  et  humilia  iubtiliter,  et  magr^ 
*'  na  graviter,  ct  mediocria  temperate  poteft  iS-i 
**  cere. — Nam  qui  nihil  poteft  tranquille,  pihlj  le^ 
^'  niter,  nihil  definite,  diftinfte,  poteft  dicere,  is^ 
^^  Qum  non'prarparatia  auribua   infiamnure  ren 
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^^  qaspit,  furere  apud  fanos^  et  quafi  inter  fobrio's 
^^  bacchari  temulentus  videtur*."  This  admoni- 
tipa  (hould  be  particularly  attended  to  by  young 
pr^tSlitioners  in  the  art  of  writing,  who  are  apt  to 
l^  carried  away  by  an  undiftinguifhing  admiration 
of  what  is  ihowy  and  florid,  whether  in  its  place 
^aotf. 

The  fecond  rule,  which  I  give,  rcfpcds  the  choice  \ 
erf  objefts,  fronjL  whence  metaphors,  and  other  ii-  ) 
flukes, " are  to  be  drawn.  The  field  for  figurative 
lamguage  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  toipeak  in  the 
i^Je  of  figures,  opens  its  ]flores  Xm  us,  and  admits 
"^  to  gather,  from  all  fenfible  objedlf^  whatever 
illuftrate  intellediual  or  moral  idras.  Not  on- 
tha  gay ,  and  jjpkndid  objeds  of  f<»>ie,  Imt  the 
ive^  the  terrifying,,  and  even  the  giDomy  and 
liifinal,  may,  an  different  occaiions^  be  introduced 

•  ''  He  1$  truly  eloquent^  who  can  difeourfe  of  humble  fiib- 
JAs  in  a  plain  flyle,  who  can  treat  important  ones  with  digni- 
ty^ and  fpeak  of  things^  which  arc  of  a  middle  nature^  m  a 
iSPfserate  Ibain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occafion^  can  expreft 
lifMelfiu  a  calm,  orderly,  diftin<il  mamitr^  when  he  begins 
to  1>c  on  fire  before  his  readefrs  arc  prepared  to  kindle  along 
^Hh  him,  has  the  appearance  of  raving  like  a  madman  among 
leHbtis  who  are  in  their  fenfes,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard 
jUK  Ite  midlt  of  fbber  company/^ 

f  What  perfon,  of  the  leaft  taftCj  can  bear  tfie  following 
iflage^  in  a  late  hiitofrkn  \  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the 
moas  aifl  of  parUameut  againit  irregalar  manrfpfs  in  £ng- 
lamd  :  "  The  bill,"  fays  he,  *'  underwent  a  jptax  ^ umber 
of  alterations  and  amendments,  which  werC  not  'effecfted 
without  violent  conteft.'*  This  if  plain  langnacci  fuited  to 
the  fubjedl ;  and  w^  naturally  CKpiMft,  t«tl  he  ihould  go 
on  in  the  fame  ftraiUt  to  tell  us,  that,  after  thefe  con- 
teils,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and 
obtained  the  royal  aie^]^  BdK  h^w  docs  w  ca^efs  himiblf 
in  finidung  the  pcrioii  \  ^  At  lc]igth»  however,  i^  was 
floated  through  both  houfes,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority, 
and  ttcered  into  the  fafe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.'* 
Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  tlian  fnch  lanjgruage.  Smollet<s 
biftory  of  England,  as  quoted  in  the  critical  review  for  Odl. 
/;/}/,  p.  251. 
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into  figures  with  propriety.   But  we  muft  beware 

of  ever  uling  lUch  alluiious   as  rail'e   in  the  mind 
ditagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,   or  dirty  ideas,  Evca 
when  metaphors  are  choicn  in  order  to    vilify 
degrade  any  objctli:,  an   author  fhould  ftudy  m 
to  be  nauieous  in  his  allulions.  Cicero  blames^ 
orator  of  his  time,  for  terming  his  enemy  *^ 
^'  COS  Curiae  ;"  ^*  quamvis  fit  Innile, 'Mays  he,  **^ 
^^  men  ell  deformis  cogitatia  jimUitudinis/** 
in  ilibjcfts  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable^ 
to  introduce  mean  and  vujgar  metaphors, 
treat ilc    on  the   art  of  linking,    iii  dean    SJ 
works,  thefre  is  a  full  and  hnmorous  collet 
inflances  of  this  kind,  wherein  authors,  ii 
exaltiftg,  have  contrived  to  degrade,  their 
by  the  tigures  they  employed.  Authors  of  j 
note  than  thole  which  are  there  qiioted, 
times,  fallen  into   this  error-  Archbilhop 
Ion,  for  inrtance,    is    fometimes  negligcni    m 
choice  of  metaphors  ;  as,  when  fpcaking  of  the 
of  judgment,  he  defcribes  the  world,   as  '* 
*^  ing  about  the  fmners*  cars/'  Shakelpeare^ ' 
imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  muchj 
tcr  degree  than  it  was   delicate,  often   faib-' 
The  following,  for  example,  is  a  grofs  trau 
fion  ;    in  his  H^nry  V»  having  mentioned  a  di 
hill,  he  prefcntly  raifes  a  metaphor  from  the  ftcai 
of  it  J  a^  on  a  lubje^t,  too,  that  naturally  led 
muchtiobifti-  ideas  : 

And  thofe  tliai^  leave  tbdr  ^alUint  bones  in  France, 

Dying  like  men,  thautih  biiricJ  in  your  chmitlails, 

They  fliall  be  fam'il  ;  for  thrre  the  fun  ihall  greet  thetn^ ' 

And  draw  their  bonatil's  reeking  up  to  heaven^ 

Act  IV.*Sc.  9, 

> 
In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  fhould  be  drawn 
from  obje^ls  of  fonie  dignity,    fo  particular   care 
fliould  be  taken  that  the  xefemblancej  which  is  tins 
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foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  cleu'.andperfpicn- 
^OUSj  not  far-fetched,  oordifRcult  to  difcovcr.  Tho 
fgretlion  of  this  rule  makes,  what  are  called^ 
oi^  farced  metaphors,  which  are  always  dif- 
iing^  becaufe  tliey  puzzle  the  reader,  and  in- 
|d  of  illnflrating  the  thought,  render  it  pcrj Jex- 
ind  intricLite.  With   metaphors   of  this    kind, 
5wl '  iiidf.  He,  and  fome  of  the  writers   of 

^agL,  ._-..i  to  Bare  confidered  it  as  the  perfeAi- 
tof  wit,  to  hit   ipon  likeneffes  between  objefts 
ich  nootherj>erlun  could  have  difcovcred  ;  and^ 
*ie  fame  time^  to  puribe  thoiSr  Ifcetephors  fo  fnr^ 
;it  requires  Ibmc  ingenuity  to  follf^j^hem  out, 
f comprehend  them.     This  makes   ^metaphor 
ible  an  a^nigma  ;  and  is  the  very  reverie   of 
?ra'$   rule   on  this  head  :   "   veixcunda    debet- 
''efle  tranllatio  ;  ut  dedncla  efTc  in  alienum  locum, 
lou  irruifle^  atque  ut  \  oluntarro  non  vi  vcnille, 
ridcatur**'*  How  forced  and  obfcure,  for   in*- 
Ke,  arc  tlie  following  veries  of  Cowley,  Ipeakinjj 
is  miftixls  : 

o  to  hf  r  f^nbb<>ni  beart,  if  once  mine  come 

Info  ihc  r<  If-  a  me  room, 
'Twill  tea'-  :uk1  blow  up  all  \vithii»| 
T.ikc  n  grrinad^ij  i\ioi  into  a  majrozine. 
Then  {hall  love  keep  the  aflics  and  torn  partft 
Of  borh  mir  broken  hearts  ; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  tnnke  ; 
From  lier's  th'  alloy,  from  mine  the  n^- 
Tor  of  her  heart,  hft  from  the  flaincs  w 
BotlktU"  '  intl  ; 

Mine  only  v  .«in  entire  ; 

No  drofs  mm  tliere«  to  periiU  m  the  fire* 

htiiis  manner  he  addrefTes  fleep  :  m  t^ 

In  vain,  tlicii  drowfv  Got!,   1  thee  invob^J^   \ 
I^r  thoo,  who  dott  from  fumes  artfe, 

L  •  •^  «  E/^ery  met^plmffaattii  be  moddt, ib  rflat  ft  may  carry 

He  Appearance  of  having  been  letl,  not  of  liavni^ibrceJ  nicl^ 
^to  the  place  of  that  word  whofirroom  k  occtipirs  ;  that  It 
^ia.v  fccTH  19  h:\ve  come  thither  of  its  owu  accord|  and  not  by* 
%oiltraint/*  Dc  oratore,  lib.  iii,  c-  S}^ 
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Thou,  wliotean*s  foul  doft  ovcrfhadc. 
With  a  thick  cloud  by  vapours  luade  ; 

Caiitt  Ji:^ve  lU)  power  to  (Imt  his  eyes, 
VVhofc  iiamc's  fo  pure,  that  ic  feiiclg  up  no  fmokt^ 
li'ct  how  do  tears  but  iVoni  foine  vapours  rife"^   » 
Tears  that  bewiuter  M  my  year  ; 
'J  he  fate  of  Eeypt  I  iidtain. 
And  never  feci  the  dew  uf  rain, 
Frciu  clouds  which  in  the  head  rtnppar  i 
But  all  my  too  much  uioilhirc  ov  - 
To  ovedlo wings  of  tJic  heart  below*, 

•^rite  and  common  refemblanccs  fliould   indeed  be 
avoided  in   our  Jfibtgpbors.  To   be   new,  : -^   •  — 
vulgar,   is  a  beauty.  Bnt   when  thry^are 
from  loaie  likenefs  too  r'^mbte,  and  lying  tor 
of  the  road  of  ordinary^  thought^  ther    ^   -^ 
obfcurity^  they  have  alio  tlrt  dilau \ 
»  peai  iiig  iabourcd,  and,  as  the  French  tail  it  ^* 
'"^  cherche  ;'*  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  o: 
ornament,  lofes  its  whole  grace,  when  it  doe^^  ^    f 
leeni  natural  ajid  ealy . 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful    foftCuiisu^  ^:     'i 
^vriters  roraetiuies  uie  for  a  harth  metaphor,    h  i 
they  palliate  it  with  the  exprcliion,  as  it  wtr 
is  but   an    aukward   pareiithefis  ;  and   met 
%vhich  need  this  apology  of  an  as  it  wcre^ 
jTcneraliy^  have  been  better  omitted.  Met 
too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the  fciences,  elj  v*. 
luch  of  them  as  belong   to  particular  profeflio.  ;, 
are  almoft  faulty  by  their  obfciirity* 

lu  tiie  fo.^  t.*  |4ace^  it  muft  be  carefully  attendt-jl 
I  to,  In  the  conduft  of  metaphors,  never  to  jur::  c 
I  metaphorical  and  plain  language  together  }  never 
to  canih  ud:  a  period  lb,  that  part  o£  it  imiil  be 
undcrflood  metaphorically,  part  literally  :  which 
always  produces  a  moil  diiigrceable  fsoufofion. 
Inftances,  which  arc  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good 

♦  See  an   excellent  cviticifm  on  this  fort  of  inctaphyiical 
poetry,  ill  dr.  Johnfou  s  life  of  Cowley, 
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authors,  will  make  this  rule,  and  the  rc^ifon  of  it, 
^arlyundedlood.  In  mr.  Pope's  tranilation  of 
"  ijsTFHHrope,  bcwaiUng  tlie  abi^iipt  dc- 
)artux"C  of  her  Ion  Tcltimathus,  is  made  to  ipeak 
Ills  ; 

Long  to  my  joys  my  d cared  lord  is  tolt, 
Hiscmtittr}'*a  but  aItj  aiul  tlit-  Cireciaii  hoafl  : 
Now  from  my  ihud  tmhrjcc  by  icuipcfts  torn, 
Our  o;her  ^olmnn  of  thf  itnie  is  bornt', 
Nor  took  a  klml  adieu,  nor  iuught  confejit*. 


IV.  961. 
ras  a  cohimn  ; 


icre,  in  one  line,  tier  fon  is  figiired^s 

id  in  the  next,  he  returns  to  be  a  perlbn,  to  wliom 

belongs  to  take   adicu^  and  to  afk  conient.  Tliis 

inconfiftcnt.  The  poet   fhould  cither  have  kept 

llclf  to  the  idea  of  a  man,   m  the  literal  Iciilc  ; 

ty  if  he  6gared  him  By  a  column,  he  flioidcf  luive 

fcribed  nothing  to   him  but  what   belonged  to  it, 

was   not  at  liberty  to  alcribe  to  that  ^colLimn^ 

aft  ions  and  properties   of  a  man,   Sucli  unna- 

tliral  mixtures  render   tlie  image  indiftii^cr  ;  leav- 

ig  it  to   waver,   in  our  conception,  between  the 

Igurative  and  the  literal  fenle.  Horace's  rulf,  which 

applies  to  charafters,  fhould  be  obferv^I  by  all 

iters  w  ti^  deal  in  figures  : 

%Servetnr  a<l  imnm, 
Qnalis  al>  incepro  procellerit,  ct  fibi  conftet, 

r  Jtir*  Pope  elfewhere,  addrefling  himlelf  to  the  %ig> 

fays, 


^  cd  by 


To  tbee  the  world  irs  prcfent  homage  pays. 
The  harvelt  eai  Jy,  but  mature  the  pralfe^ 


r 


*  Tn  the  oPiginal,  tliere  is  110  ulhidoti  to  a  colutnn,  and  the 
or  is  regularly  fup^wrtcd  : 
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Thi4,  though  not  fo  grofs,  is  a  fjaiult,  however,  of 

the  fame  kind^  It  is  plain,  that,  had^not  the  rln  rra: 
milled  him  to  the  clioige  of  an  iitjpropcr  pliralp,     : 

would  have  faid J  « 

The  harvert  c^rly,  but  mature  ft  c  citrp  t 

And  fo  would  have  continued  me  llgurc  wbtch    If 

had  begun  •  Whereas,    by   drr?^^;)ing  i^    mk.i.*;*^^.? 

and  by  employing  the  literal  word^ 

we  were  expeiftin^lomething  thit  r- 

harvcJl:,  the  ^rajMBHlPlt.ai^'l  t\xt 

of    the  fcj^lPl^^^r^^  proper 

with  ead^ 


>^^  imi 

the 
mo 
CKpr 

langua 

told, 

*^  fpcar 

ral  mcanin 

phor  :  they  an 

ed  to  us,  as  w/ivcs 

purfued  and  wounded  with  ajiwar^  If  it  be  faulty  to 


ro//j  and-micn  that  may  be^ 


s  t 


^ 
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Jumble  togetlier,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and 

^j  language^  it  is  llili  more  la, 

ftifpRHmp  make   two  difierent  meta-'  -^ 
,4on  one  ol^et?t.  This  is  what   is   called  •  j 

I  "is  indeed  one  of  the  grodeft 

lii._     .,_ii,  ;  luch  as  Shakefpeare*sexpref- 

/^  to  tiEc  H^s   againil  a  lea  of  troubles-'* 

cs;y||oft  niinatural  medley,  and  confounds 

[ftiS^^ entirely.  Quintilian  has  fufficicntly 

Jfcft  it.  *'  Id  imprimis  eft  cuftodien- 


I  atitcm  cunr 
incLii^o  aut 


anOationis,  hoc 
tempellate 
qxxx  eft 
,  for 
fts  is 
wing 
re- 
lent. 


pjoull  V  pTTtkiitgh       ^^^^Wml  with  rhe  fairs  e 

fhey  brEjm  the  fiiiu!  c  wilh  n  tempell,  cohcUkIl"  it  with  a  ci>ii* 
flagratiaaj  which  for!RI^  ih^uucfuL  inM^0lkncj^' 


^  v* 


<^ 


r- 
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Of  mortals,  that  fell  back  to  gaze  on  biro, 
•  When  he  bcftridcs  the  lazy  pacing  cloadg,  • 

And  fails  upoix  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Mere,  the  angel  is  reprefentad    ^-    ^  one  moment 
be  ft  riding  the  clouds,  ^nd  JnHi^  n  iJic  air  j 

upon  the  bojbm  of  the  air  too  ;  u  hich  forms   fiic 
a  confufcd  pifture,  that  it  is  impollible  fot 
gination  to  comprehend  it. 

More  corrcift  writers  than   Shake Ipe arc   It 
times  fall  into  tliiF;   error  of  mixing  metaphon 
is  ftirpriiing  how  the    following  inaccuracy 
have  eiciipe^^.  Adtliibu  in  bis  letter  from  Italy 


>T    -invr    iT^t!t« 


ihoulc 


I  bryfc  in  my  ftniggling  miifc  with  pawi^ 
TlAloa^  to  laun  '*  M'^^  \  bolder  llrain* 


I  brj4f 


The  BSfe,  figured  rfc^  may  be  hnu^m  ;  butl 

Avhcnjre  fpeak  of  ng^  we  make  it  a 

and,  MHO  force  of  imagination,  can  it  be  fu 
^ed  boSTa  hoHe  and  a  ftiip  at  one  moment ;  f/f 
to  hiiidei^t  from  launching.  The  lame  u^tbot 
one  of  hi^umbcrs  in  tlie  Speftator^ 
*'  is  not  afinglc  view  of  human  natiuc,   ulucl 
*'  not  iufflficnt  to  extingviith  the  feeds   of  pri^ 
Obferv^jfc  incoherence  of  the  tilings  lierc  jc 
toget^d^ntaking  *'avlcw  extinguiJh^  and< 
*'  gi^fcCLls/* 


f^si' 


^vc^  alio,  is  incorreft^  in  the  followijig] 


nim  fulgore  fuO|  qni  pregraTat  artcs 
luiVa  ic  pofita^, 

Urit  qui  pregravat. — He  da;?zles  who  bears  dawn 
with  his   weighty    makes  plainly  an    iiiconfifte»^ 


*  In  niv  obfcrv 
tticled  with  tii\  John 
ill  his  life  of  Addiiaiu 


i 

Coin- 


Aj  palUs  a  ^Uai-  ccnlare  upoo  jt^ 


J 
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f  ^xCvit  of  5netapboricjal  ideas.    Ncltju^r  c^n  th^ 
otlier  paffagebe  altogether  vindicated  : 

AH  f  qnanta  laboroA  in  Chai^bdj,  ♦ 

a  v/hirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  faid  to 

lame,  not  good  enough  for  this  young  man  j 

ining,  that  he  vvas  unfortunate  in  the  ubjcft  of 

ion»  Flanic    is,    indeed,  become   ahiioft    a 

|L  vord  for  xlic  pallion  of  love  ;  but  as  it  ftill 

Jtaias,  in  Ibinli^  degree^^^figurative  power,   it 

never  h^^  beeif^^BHI|fertiymous  with 

and  mixed  wifl  J^H^|HBH^ 

nir.  Pope  ( Eloifa  to  Abllor^lfayij^ 

111  Hicn  %£(  m^d  poUcft,  f 

craMii^  ^Qui  itn  aking  in  tbe.breall{ 

^may,  r  .  be  faid  to   tf^ave  / 

fA  good  rnlf  h^5i  been  given  for  examining  the 

,  when  we  doubt  whether 

try  to   form  a 
Rr^how^  the  par" 


-^A    !■ 


r^  G. 


r\'i  *-^  xirTi  riT 


wiietlicr  iuconlifu 


...A 


1  -i  j->  T  \  I;  t  1 


f 


doted,  as  in 
f  teen  giving  ;  or  whttitcr  the  objc 


cl  ;  liamely,  tliat 

npon  them,  ar+d 

c,    and   what 

-  it,  wliqttdcU' 

I  >,  we  (hoql^  be^ 

fl^ces 

/  pfo- 

j    now 

all  along^. 


jfefcnted    in  one    r».itural    and  cOi.i.iv,...i  point  of 

*i5iew^ 

As  'metaphors  ou  er  to   be   mixed,  fo,  in 

the  fixth  place,  w^  ,i.o.  Id  avoid  erouding  them 
together  on  the  faroc  dbjcA.  *^nppofing  each  of 
the  metaphors  to  be  prefer  vcy^AJftin^i:,  yet,  if  they 
\>c  heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confufion 
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fom^what  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  mixed  mcta- 
phor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following 
pafl'age  from  Horace  : 

Monnn  eK  Meceno  confitle  civktmi* 
EcHifi'ic  caufas,  et  Tiiia,  et  inodos, 

Lu  J  unique  for  run  ^',  grave  fque 

Principitm  amicicias,  et  arma 
Nond u ui  c xpiat i s  u ii <^l a  c iii o ri bus, . 
Periculofe  plenum  opns  alc.^j         * 

Tradia*!,  et  uicediS  per  ignel 

Siippofuos  cineri  dolofo*. 

This  pafTage,  though  very  p<>ttical»  is,  li 
,harfli  andobfcurc  ;  owing  to    no    other  c. 
tliis,  tMMhree  diitindt  metaphors  are  croudcd  t^ 
getheiffii  defcribc  the  difficulty  of  PuUio's 
ing  t  hiftory  of  the  civil  wars*  Firft,  '*  Tf 
^'  arma  unfta  cruoribiis  nondnm  expiatis  ;' 
'^  Opus  plenum  periculoias  alex  ;'*  and  then^ ' 
*'  cedis  per  ignes,   fuppofitos  dolofo  cincii* 
mind  has  dilticulty  in  paffiiip;   readily   tUroiif 
many  diflerent  views  givea  it^  in  quick  fu 
of  the  fame  objeft. 

The    only  other   rule  concerniDg    metPphnf 
which   I  Ihail  add,  in  the  ieventh   pi  Lice, 
they  be  not  too   far  purfued.  If  tlie  rt:reiiii-»iAiiv 
on  wlitch  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon, 
*  and  carried  into  all   its  minute    circumftances,  jvt: 
makf  an  allegory  inftead  of  a  metaphor  ;  we 


JMlli'wtirm  conimorions,  wrathful  jnii, 
•  TBi^^growing  feeds  of  civil  %vai*  ;       ^ 
Of  4^^1  «■  ^o I't II  nc  \  cr u  e  1  ga  mes, 
TheTpe -Irnis  means,  llie  privntc  aims^ 
Ami  fatal  friend fhtj»s  of  the  eat, 

Alas !  how  fatal  to  the  Roraau  :_.:l  . 
Of  ml^rhty  le^inns  latcfbWii'tl, 
yVn<l  arni5  with  La^i-m  bloaitl  cmbru'd; 
Yet  unthroned  fa  labour  vaftl 
Doubtful  the  die,  und  dire  the  caft  !) 
You  treat,  adventurous,  and  jncauiious  tiead 
On  fires  with  luithlcfs  embers  gverfprcad. 
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the  reader,  who  foon  becomes  weary  of  this  play 
of  fancy  ;  and  we  render  otir  difcourfe  obfcure. 

"""his  is  called^  llraiiiing  a  metaphor,  L-Lwky  t,«_::ls 
fin  this  to  excels  ;  and  to  this  error  is  owing,  i  i  a 
at  niealure,  that  intricacy  and  liarftircis,  in  his. 
rative  language,  which  1  before  remai  kec!.  I  ard 
ibury  is  iumetimes  E^^^^^^X  "*'  purlliing  his  me- 
ors  too  far.  Fond,  to  a  high  degree^  of  eveiy 
;>ration  of  ftyle,  when   once  he  liad  hit  upor  a 
e  thatplealcd  him,  he  was  eKtremcly  loth  to 
with  it.  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  hav- 
takeo  op  a  foil  loony,  or^njeditation,  under  the. 
aphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacuation  for  an 
or,   he   piirlurs  thisraet-   "-   -  through  fever  at 
sounder  al!  the  fonns**^  c>;  rtring  crudities, 

irowingo/t  froth  and  fcum,  bodily  of  cration ,  lak- 
gphyfic,  curing  indigcftioi)^  giving  vent  to  clio- 
**  ler,  bile,  flatulencies,  andtumours  ;''  tilK  at  laft, 
ja   becomes   naufeous.   Dr.  Young  alfo  often 
ifes  in  the  fame  way.  The  merit^  howe\  er,  u£ 
Titer,  in  figurative  language,  js.gi'e?t  and  de- 
jJcn^es  to  be  remarked.  Ro  writer,  ancicDt  or  mo* 
,  had  a  ftronrrer  imt^gination  than  dr.  Yonnp:, 
one  more  fe^'tilc  in  figures  of  every   kind.  His 
etaphors  are  often   new,  and  often   nntural   and 
^^■autifiiL  But  his  imagination  was  ftrong  and  rich^ 
rather  tlian  delicate  and  corred. Hence,  ipms  Night 
Ills,  tliere  prevails  an  oblcurily  and  ahardncfa 
lii  II  ^>  ityie.  The  metaphors  are  frequently  too  bold 
and  frequently  too  far  purfued  ;  the  reader  is.  daz- 
zled rather  than  enlightened  ;   and  kept  conflantly 
oo  the  llretih  to  keep  p^ice  with  the  author.  We  majj 
obfervc  j'  for  inftance,  bow  the  following  metaphor 
is  fpun  out  :  J  ^ 

Thy  thont^li+s  are  vaeahond   ;  all  outward  l30unH, 
midft  r^nds  ati/l  rocks,  anrl  iVonti5i,  to  crutfe  for  plenfnrf. 
If  giin*'.!,  drar  Ho'ight :  niul  UrUe«*  inifs'd  lliaJl  galo'd. 
Faacy  aiid  fcnfe,  from  an  iijfedcd  fliorc^ 
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Thy  cargo  brings;  and  pcftilencc  the  priiSc  i 

Then  fuch  the  thirll,  infatiable  thirft, 

By  foiled  indul^rence  but  inflam'd  the  mare,  , 

Fancy  ftill  ct-uifes,  when  poor  fenfe  is  tired* 

Speaking  of  old  age^  he  fays,  kfliotild 

Walk  thonc;htfiil  on  the  filent  fol^mnfeorc 
Of  that  valt  offean,  it  tnnft  fail  fo  fcton  ; 
And  pat  gooi  works  on  boar^  :  and  wait  the  Wind 
That  fhortly  bloWs  oft  into  worlds  Unknown, 


hen 

I 


The  two  firft  lines  are  uncbmttioiily  beaut^fal  ; 
*^  walk  thoughtful  dto  the  filent/*  ^c,  but  wbcB 
he   continues  the  metaphor,  to    "  putting    jroo<r 
*^  works  on  boards  and   waiting  the    wind/' 
plainly  liecomes  ftrai  :edj  and  finks  iii  dignity, 
all  the  Englifh  authors,  1  knoW  none  fo  happy  iai 
his  metaphors  asmr,  Ad^'Jon.  His  imagination  was  • 
neither  fo  rich  nor  foftrong  as  dr.  Vciing^s  ;   bat  J 
far  mote  chafte  arid  delicate.  Peripiculty,   natural  ^ 
grace,   and    eafe,    always    diftinguifh    his  figures^ 
They  are  neither  harlh  nor  ftraincd  ;  they  never 
appeal*  to   have   been  ftudied    or  fought    after  ; 
but  feem  to  rife  of  their  own  accord  from  the  fub-^ 
jfeft,  ^nd  coiiftantly  embellifh  it. 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  art! 
the  rules*  that  fhould  govern  it,  ^part  of  ftylc  fo 
important,  that  it  required  particular  ill  nitration. 
1  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegoiT. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continticd 
metaphor  ;  as  it  is  the  reprefentation  of  fome  one 
thing  by  another  that  refertibles  it,  and  that  is 
ihade  to  fland  for  it.  Thus,  in  Prior's  Henry  and 
JEmma,  Emma  in  the  following  allegorical  manner 
defcribcs  her  conftancy  to  Henry  : 

Did  I  but  pnrpoie  to  embark  with  tbee 
On  the  fmooth  furfacc  of  a  fiimmer's  (ca. 
While  gentle  zephyrg  play  with  prosperous  gak^ 
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And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  fwclllng  fails: 
Sue  Would  forfake  the  fliip,  and  make  the  (horc, 
When  the  winds  wiiiUle  and  the  tempers  roar  f 

We  may  tike  alfo  from  the  fcripturcs  a  TCry 
fine  example  of  an  allegory,  in  the  8oth  pfalm  } 
Inhere  the  people  of  Ifrael  are  rcprefcnted  under 
the   unage  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  fupported 
throughout  with   great   corredtncfs    and   beauty  x 
*'  Thou  haft  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  thoil 
**   haft  caft  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thoji 
•*   preparedft  room  before  it,  and  didft  caufe  it  to 
*'  take  deep  root,   and  it  filled  the  land^  The  hlU« 
^*  were  covered  with  the  fhadow  of  it ;  and  the 
**  boughs  thereof  were   like  the   goodly  cedars* 
*'  She  fent  out  her  boughs  into  the  £ca,  and  her 
**  branches  into  the  river.  Why  haft  thou  broken 
*'  down  her   hedges,  fothat  all  they   which  pafi 
*-^  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the 
**  wood  doth  waftc  it  j  and  the  wild  beaft  of  the 
*^  field  doth  devour  it.   Return,  we  bcfeech  thee, 
^  O  God  of  hofts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  be- 
*^  hold,  and  vifit  this  vine  V  Here  there  is  nocii^ 
cumftance  (except  perhaps  one  phrafe   at  the  be- 
ginning, "  thou  haft  caft  out  the  heathen/')  that 
does  not  ftridtly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  whole  quadrates  happily  with  the  Jew** 
iih  ftate  reprefented  by  this  figure.  Tjbis  fe  the  firft 
and  principal  requiiite  in  the  conduA  of  an  allego- 
ry, that  the  figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be 
not  mixed   inconfiftently  together.    For  inftance, 
inftead   of  defcribing  the  vine,  as  wafted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild   , 
beaft  of  the  field,  had  the  pfalm ift  faid,  it  was  af- 
'fted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies  (which 
the  real  meaning,)  this  would  have  ruined  the 
tiegoi-y,   and  produced  the  fame  confufion,    of 
hich  I  gave  examples  in  metaphors,  when  the  fi- 
urative  and  literal  fenfe  are  mixed  and  jumbled 
dgether>    Indeed,   the    fame    rules   that    were 
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given  for  metaphors  may  alfo  be  applied  to 
allegories,  on'  account  of  the  affnity  they  bear 
to'feach  other.  The  only  material  difference  be-* 
tweca  them,  befides  the  one  being*  fhort,  and  the 
other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a  metaphor  always 
explains  itielf  %"  the  words  that  are  connedled 
with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning  ;  as 
when  I  fay,  '^  Achilles  was  a  lion  ;''  an  ^'  able  minify 

•  ^'  te'r  is  the  pillar  of  the  Itate  ;'*  my  lion  and  my 
pillar  are  fufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minifter,  which  I  join  to  them  ; 
but  an  allegory  is,  or  may  be,  allowed  to  ftand 
more  difconneAed  with  the  literal  meaning  ;  tlic 
interpretation  not  fo  dired;ly  pointed  out,  but  left 
to   our  own  reflexion. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering 
inftruftions  in  ancient  times  ;  for  what  we  call  fa- 
bles or  parables  are  no  other  than  allegories  j 
wliere,  by  words  and  a^flions  attributed  to  bealls  or 
inanimate  objects,  the  difpofitions  of  men  'are  fi- 
gured ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfi- 
gurcd  fenfe  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  aenig- 
ma  or  riddle  is  alfo  a  fpecies  of  allegory ;  "biic 
thing  reprefented  or  imaged  by  another  ;  but  pur- 
p^^fely  wrapt  up  under  fo  many  circumftances,  as 
to  be  rendered  obfcure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  in- 
tended, it  is.  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too 

.  dark.  The  meaning  (hould  be  eafily  feen,  through 
the  figure  employed  to  fliadow  it.  However,  the 
proper  mixture  of  lijrht  and  {hade  in  fuch  com- 
poiitions,  the  exaft  adjuilment  of  all  the  figurative 
circumftances  with  the  literal  fenfe,  fo  as  neither 
tJ  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover 
and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an 
aiTair  of  great  nicety  ;  and  there  are  few  fpecies 
of  compofition  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  writjc 
fo  as  to  pleafe  and  command  attention,  tlian  in  alle- 
gories.  In  feme  of  the  vifions  of  the  Spe<^ator,  wc 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed* 
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HYPERBOLE— PERSONIFICATION- 
APOSTROPHE. 


TH  E  next  figure,  concerning  which  I  am  to 
treat,   is  called  hyperbole,  or  exaggeration. 
It  confifts  in  magnifying  an   objeft  beyond  its  na- 
tural bounds.  It  may  be  confidered  fometimes  as     i 
a  trope,  and  fometimes   as   a  figure  of  thought :   ^ 
and  here  indeed  the  diftinftion  between  thefe  twoV 
ciailes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of  any  im- 
portance that  we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  metaphy- 
fical  fubtilties,    in   order  to   keep   them   diftind. 
Whether  we  call  it  trope   or  figure,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  a  mode  of  fpcech  which  hath  fome  foundation 
in  nature.   For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common 
converfation,    hyperbolical    exprefTions   very  fre- 
quently occur — as  fwift  as  the  wind — as  white  as 
the  fnow— and  the  like  :  and  our  common  forms    ' 
of  compliment  are  almoil  all  of  them  extravagant 
hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably   good  or 
great  in  its  kind,  we  are  inftantly  ready  to  add  to 
It  Ibme  C2;aggeratiDg  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the 
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greateft  or  beft  we  ever  faw.  The  imagination  has 
always  a  tendency  to  gratify  itfelf,  by  magnifying  itl 
preient  objeft,  and  carrying  it  to  excefs.  More  or 
lels  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  Ian* 
guage,  according  to  the  livelinefs  of  imagination 
amoflgthe  people  who  fpeakit.  Hence  young  peo- 
ple deal  always  much  in  hyperboles.  Hence  the 
language  of  the  Orientals  was  far  more  hyperboli- 
cal than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more 
phlegmatic,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  of  more  corrcft  ima- 
gination.  Hence,  among  all  writers  in  early  times, 
and  in  the  rude  periods  of  fociety,  we  may  cxped 
<his  figure  to  abound.  Greater  experience^  a«l 
more  cultivated  fociety,  abate  the  warmth  of 
imagination,  and  chaften  the  manner  of  expreflion. 
The  exaggerated  expreffions,  to  which  our  ears 
are  accuftomed  in  converfation,  fcarcely  ftrike  us 
as  hyperboles.  In  an  inftant  we  make  the  proper 
abatement,  and  underftand  them  according  to 
their  juft  value.  But  when  there  ik  fometlii^g  ftrik- 
ing  and  unufual  in  the  form  of  a\iyperbolical  ex- 
preflion, it  then  rifes  into  a  figure  of  fpecch  whit^ 
draws  our  attention  :  and  here  it  is  neceiTary  to 
obferve,  that  unlefs  the  reader's  imagination  he  in 
fuch  a  ftate  as  difpofes  it  to  rife  and  fwcll  along 
with  the  hyperbolical  expreflion,  he  is  always  hurt 
and  offended  by  it.  For  a  fort  of  difagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him  ;  he  is  required  to  flrain  and  ex- 
ert his  fancy,  when  he  feels  no  inclination  to  make 
any  fuch  effort.  Hence  the  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of 
difficult  management ;  and  ought  neither  to  be  fre- 
quently ufed,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  iome  joc- 
caflons,  it  is  undonbtedly  proper ;  being,  as  was 
before  obferved,  the  natural  ftyle  of  alprightly  and 
heated  imagination  ;  but  when  hyperboles^are  un- 
feafonable,  or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  compo- 
^iition  frigid  and  unaflfefting.  They  are  the  rcfource 
of  an  author  of  feeble  Imagination ;  of  smc.^  dp* 
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fcribiog  objcfts  which  fcither  want  native  dignity  in 
themfelves  ;  or  whofc  dignity  be  cannot  ftiow  by  de- 
icribing  them  fimply,  and  in  their  juft  proportions, 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  reft  upon  tumid  and  ex- 
aggerated expreffions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  fuch  as  are 
employed  in  dcfcription,  or  fuch  as  are  fu{ygefted 
by  the  warmth  of  paffion.  The  bed  by  far,  are 
thofe  which  arc  the  effed  of  paffion  :  for  if  the 
imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objeds 
beyond  their  natural  proportion,  paffion  pofleflfes 
this  tendency  in  a  vaftly  fbronger  degree ;  and 
therefore  n6t  only  cxcufes  the  moft  daring  figures, 
but  very  often  renders  tTiem  natural  and  juft.  All  paC- 
fions,  without  exception,  love,  terror,  amazement, 
indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind 
into  confufion,  aggravate  their  objefts,  and  ot 
courfe  prompt  a  hyperbolical  ftyle.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing fentimcnts  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  ftron^ly 
as  they  are  defcribcd,  contain  nothing  but  wh^t  is 
aatitral  and  proper ;  exhibiting  the  pifture  of  ak 
mind  agitated  with  rage  and  defpair : 

Me,  mifcrable !  tvhich  way  fliall  I  flie 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  defpair  i 
Which  way  I  file  is  hell ;  myfelf  am  hell; 
And  in  the  lowefV  depth,  a  lower  deep 
'    Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  I  fnfFcr  ieems  a  heaven,       B.  ir.  I.  73, 

In  fimple  defcription,  though  hyperboles  are 
not  excluded,  yet  they  muft  be  ufed  with  moi^e 
caution,  and  require  more  preparation,  in  order  to 
make  the  mind  rclilh  them.  Either  the  objeft  de* 
r  ibed  muft  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itfclf  ieizes 
1  -;  fancy  ftrongly,  and  difpofcs  it  to  run  beyond 
1  ands  ;^  fomething  vaft,  furprifing,  and  new  ;  c^^ 
t  5  writer's  art  muft  be  exerted  in  heating  tho 
i  -^cy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think,  highly 
i  the  objeft  which  he  intends  to  exaggerate. 
Vol.  X.  2  P 
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When  a  poet  is  defcribing  an  earthquake  or  a  ftorm, 
or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the  midft  of  a  Kat«^ 
tie,  we  can  bear  ftrong  hyperboles  without  cIlA 
pleafure.  But  when  he  Is  defcribing  only  a  woman 
in  grief,  it  is  impoflibl#  not  to  be  difgufted  with 
fuch  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following^  in  one  of 
oui*  dramatic  poets  : 

M    ■  I  found  her  on  the  floor 
In  mil  the  ftorm  of  gnef,  yet  beautiful  i 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  fuch  a  la^iih  rate. 
That  were  the  world  on  fire^  they  might  have  drown'd 
The  wrath  of  heaven^  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin. 

Lee. 

This  is  mere  bombafl:.  The  perfon  hcrfelf  who 
was  under  the  diftrafting  agitations  of  grief,  might 
be  permitted  to  hyperbolize  ftrongly  ;  but  the  ^c- 
tator  defcribing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an  equal 
liberty  :  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  the  one  is  fup- 
pbfed  to  utter  the  fentiments  of  paffion,  the  other 
ipeaks  only  the  language'^of  defcription,  which  is 
always,  according  to  the  didates  "of  nature,  on  a 
lower  tone :  a  diftinftion,  which,  however  obvi- 
ous, has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers*^ 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  fuppofing  it  properly  in- 
troduced, may  be  fafely  carried  without  over- 
ftretching  it— what  is  the  proper  meafureand  boun- 
dary of  this  figure — cannot,. as  far  as  I  know,  be 
afcertained  by  any  precife  rule.  Good  fenfe  and 
juft  tafte  muft  determine  the  ppint,  beyond  which, 
if  we  pafs,  we  become  extravagant.  Lucan  may 
be  pointed  out  as  an  author  "apt  to  be  exceffive  in 
his  hyperboles.  Among  the  compliments  paid  by 
the  Roman  poets  to  their  emperors,  it  had  become 
falhionable  to  alk  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens 
they  would  choofe  for  their  habitation,  after  tl  ry 
ihould  have  become  gods  ?  Virgil  had  alrea  ly 
carried  this  fufficicntly  far  in  his  addrefs  to  /  i- 
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■  ■■■  .iTibi  brachia  contraliitingent 
Scorpins,  et  coeK  jufta  plut  pane  relinquic*,.         Gsor«  U 

But  this  did  not  fuffice  Lucan.  Refolved  to  outdo 
all  his  predeceflbrs,  in  a  like  addreis  tot  Nero,  he 
very  gravely  befeeches  him  not  to  choofe  his  place 
near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  fure  to  occupy 
juft  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  left,  by  going  ei- 
ther to  one  fide  or  other^  his.  weight  Ihould  over-* 
fet  the  univerfe : 

Sed  n^que  in  Ardloo  (edem  ti^  legeris  orBe 

Nee  pot  as  advcrft  calidus  qua  mereitnr  aaftri  • 

JEthirlB  iiumenfi  partevi  U  preflens  unam 

Sentier  axiB  onitf.  Librati  pondera  coeU 

Orbe  tcnc  medio-}:....  Fhars.  I..  53^ 

Such  thoughts  as  thele,  are  what  the  French  call  o«» 
tresj  and  always  proceed  from  a  falfe  fire  of  genius. 
The  Spanifh  and  African  writers,  as  Tertullian, 
Cyprian^  Auguftin,  are  remarked  for  being  fond 
of  them.  As  in  that  epitaph  on  Charles  V*.  by  a^ 
Spanifh  writer  z 

Pro  tmnalo  ponas  orBem,  pro  tegmmo  caelasiy. 
Sidcrapro  facibus^  pro  lacrymk  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impofe  by  their  boldr 
seis  i  but  wherever  reafbn  and  good  ienle  are  fb 

•  ^*  The  fcorpion  read j  to  receive  thy  Taws, 
'^  Yields  half  his  re^on  and  contradls  his  ptws.'* 

i  Bat,  eh!  whatever  he  thy  godhead  great,. 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  ieat ; 
Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  bear  to  fhine,, 
Nor  where  thefoltry  Ibuthem  ftars  decline. 

refi  not  toe  much  on  any  part  the  ij^ere, 
Hard  were  the  taflc  thy  weight  divine  to  hear ; 
Soon  would  the  axis  feel  the  unnfual  load, 
A^nd,  groaning,  bend  beneath  the  incumbent  god ; . 
D'er  the  mid  orb,  more  equal  ihah  thou  rife^ 
And  with  a. jufier  balance  fix  die  ftit s..  &«ws^ 
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jnuch  violated,  there  can  be  no  true  bcanty.  Epi-^ 
granimatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  thaS- rc- 
Ipeft ;  rcfting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epig;ram$ 
6ii  fome  cxtravagiantLhyi^erboIical  turn ;  fuch  as 
the  following  of  dr.  Pitcairn's,  npon  ffollandfs  be- 
ing gained  from  the  ocean  : 

Tellurein  fecerc  Dii ;  ftia  littora  Be!,<;jc  ; 

Imi]i«nfequ&  niolis  opus  mrum que  fait  9 
Dii  vacuo  fpaiTas  glomerarunt  jcthere  terras. 

Nil  ibi  quod  opcri  poiit  obciie  fait. 
At  Belgis,  maria  et  coeli  iiaturaquc  rerum 

Oblhtit ;  obftantes  hi  domuere  £>cos* 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to 
thofe  figures  which  lie  altogether  in  the  thought  j 
where  the  woi4s  are.  taken  in  tlieit^j^mwon  and 
literal  fenfc.  ^ 
-  '  Anipng  thefe,  the   firfl  place  i5  ung^ueftionably 
d.ue  to  perfoaification,  or  that  figure  by  which,  wc 
I        '    '        attribute  life  and  aftion  to  inanimate  objefts*   The 
.^  technical  term  for  this  is,  profopopopia*;  but  aspei^ 
i  fonification  is  of  the  fame  import,  and  more  allied 

I  to  our  owi>.  language,  it  will  be  better  to  ufe  tkis 

I  word* 

It  is  a  figure,  the  life  of  which  is  very  c:xtenfivc» 
!  «      knd  its  foundation  laid*  deep  in  human  nature*  At 

I  ,        firft  vicw^  and'when  confidered  abftraftly,  it  -would 

i  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmoft  boldncis,  apd 

I  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and-  ridiculous.  For 

1  what  can  feem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  rea- 

I  fbnable  thought,  than  to  fpeak  of  ftones  and  trees, 

\  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living  crea- 

1  tures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  lenfa- 

tion,  afFedions  and   anions  ?  One   might   imagine 
•  this  to  be  no  more  than  childifh  conceit,  which  no 

I  perfon  of  tafte  could  relifh.  In  faft,  however^  the 

j  cafe  is  very  different.  No  fuch  ridiculous  cffc&  is 

i  produced  by  perfonification^  when  properly  cm- 


►  <^ 
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ployed  }  on  the  coatrary^  it  is  found  to  be  naim'ai 
«iKi  ag]reeable  ;  nor  is  aoy  very  uncommon  degreo 
of  patfion  required,  itv  order  to  make  us  'rcRih  it^  ' 
All^  poetry,  even  in  its  moft  gentle  «2mI  humble 
forma,  abounda  with  it.  From  profe,  it  is  far  frum 
being  excluded  ;  nay,  in  cozmaon  convcj-ration, 
very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it.  When  wc 
iay,  the  ground^  thirfis  for  rain,  or  the  c arth ///./;. 'JC 
with  plenty  ;  when  weNfpeak  of  ambition's  beuig 
rejilejs^  or  a  difeafe  being  deceitful^  inch  exprelhons 
fcow  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  accom** 
modate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abttraA  conceptions^  of  its 
own  formisg. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable^  that  thcic  is  a 
wonderful  pronenefi  inhuman  nature  ta  animate 
all  objefts.  Whether  tliis.  ariles  from  a  Ibrt  of 
al£milating  principle,  from  a  propenfion  to  fpread 
a  rcfemblance  of  ourfelves  over  all  other  things 
or  from  whatever  other  caufe  it  ariies,  fo  it  is, 
tliat  almoft  every;^  emotion  which  in  the.  leaft  agi*- 
tatcs  the  mind,  bcffows  upon  its  objcft  a  momen-^ 
tary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man^  by  an  unwary  ftcp, 
4>rain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  ftone,  and^ 
in  the  ruffled,  difcompofed  moment,  he  will,  fome- 
times,  feel  himfelf  dilpofed  to  break  the  ftone  in 
pieces,  or  to  utter  paffionate  exprefnons  againft  it, 
as  if  it  had  done  him  an  injury*  If  one  has  been 
king  accuftomed  to  a  certain  fet  of  objefts,  which 
have  made  a  ftrong  impreflion  on  his  imagination 
— as  to  ahoufe,  where  he  has  pafled  many  agr^e* 
able  years — or  to  fields,  and  trees,  and  moun- 
tains;, among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greateft  delight — when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with 
them,  efpecially  if  he  has  no  prolpeft  of  ever  fee- 
ing them  again,  he  can  fcarce  avoid  having  fome- 
wrhat  of  the  fame  feeling  as  when  &e  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  fecm-  endowed  with  life.  They  be* 
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come  objects  of  his  affeftion  ;  and,  in  the  nioment, 
of  his  parting,  it  fcarce  feems  abfurd  to  him,  ta 
give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a. 
formal  adieu. 

So  ftrong  is  that  impreflion  of  life  which  is  made 
upon  us,  by  the  more  magnificent  and  ftriking  ob- 
jeds  of  nature  efpccially,  that  I  doubt  not,  in  the 
leafl,  of  this  having  been  one  caufe  of  the  multi- 
plication of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The 
belief  of  dryads  and  naiads,  of  the  genius  of  the 
wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among  men  of 
lively  imaginations,  in  the*early  ages  of  the  world^ 
eafdy  arop^  from  this  turn  of  njind..  When  their 
favourite  rural  objefts  had  often'  been  aniipated 
in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  eafy  tranfition  to  attri- 
bute to  them  fome  real  divinity,  fomc  unfeen  pow-^ 
cr  or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  in  (bme 
peculiar  manner  belonged  to  them.  Imagination 
was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gainings fomewhat  to 
reft  upon  with  'more  ftability  ;  and  when  belief 
coincided  fo  much  with  imagination,  very  fligbt. 
caufes  would  be  fufficient  to  eftablifh  it. 

From  this  dedu£tion,  may  be  eafily  icen  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  perfonification  makes  fb  great 
a  figure  in  all  compofitions,  where  imagination 
or  paiEon  has  any  concern.  On  innumerable"  oc- 
cafions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and 
paffion,  and,  therefore,  delerves  to  be  attended 
to,  and  examined  with  peculiar  care.  There  arc 
three  different  degrees  of  this  figure  ;  which  it  is 
neceflTary  to  remark  and  diftinguifli,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  propriety  of  its  ufe.  The  firft  is,  when 
fome  of  the  properties  of  qualities  of  living  crea- 
tures are  afcribed  to  inanimate  objefts,  thefcconilj^ 
when  thofe  inanimate  objefts  are  introduced  as 
afting  like  fuch  as  have  life  ;  and  the  third,  when 
they  are  reprefented,  either  as  fpeaking  to  us>  or 
as  liftening  to  what  we  fay  to  them. 
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Th^  firft  and  lowcft  degree  of  this  figure,  confifts 
in  afcribing  to  inaDuiiate  objefts  fome  of  the  qua^ 
lilies  of  living  creatui*es.  Where  this  is  done,  as 
is  moil  conunonly  the  cafe,  in  a  word,  or  two, 
and  by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  the  9bje<fl,  as, 
**  a  raging  ftorm,  a  deceitful  difeafe,  a  cruel  dif- 
*^  after,"  &c.  it  raifes  the  ftyle  fo  little,  that  the 
humbled  difcourfe  will  admit  it  without  any  force. 
This,  indeed,  is  fuch  an  obfcure  degree  of  per- 
Ibnification^  that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  de- 
ibryes  the  name,  and  might  not  be  clafled  with 
fimple^.metaphc'ts,  which  efcape  in  a  manner  unno-*- 
ticed.  Happily  employed,  however,  it  fometimes 
adds  beauty  and  iprightlinefs  to  an  exprefiion ;  as 
in  this  line  of  Virgil  \ 

AttC  conjurato  defcendens  Dacat  ab  litro. 

Geor.  U.  474, 

Where  the  perfonal  epithet,  conjurato^  applied  to 
the  river  Ifiro^  is  infinitely  more  "poetical  than  if 
it  had  been  applied  to  the  perfon,   thus  ; 

Aot  coujaratQS  defccAdens  Dacus  ab  Iftro. 

A  very  little  tafte  will  make  any  one  feel  the  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  when  we  in-       j 
troduce   inanimate  objefts  acting   like  thofe  that       / 
have  life.  Here  we  rife  a  ftep  higher,  and  the  per-     '^ 
fonification  becomes  fcnfiblc.  According  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  aftion,  which  we  attribute  to  thofe  in- 
animate objefts,  and  the  particularity  with  which  we 
defcribe  it,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  figure.  When 
purfued  to   any  length,  it  belongs  only  to  ftudied 
harangues,    to   highly-figured   and    eloquent   /iil- 
coiirfc  :  when  flightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted 
into  fubjefts  of  Icfs  elevation.  Cicero,  for  inllance, 
§>ealang  of  the  cafes  where  killing  another  is  law- 
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fill  in  felf-dcfeftce,  ufes  the  following  words  :  "AH- 
-^^  quango  nobis  gladius  ad  occidendum  homincm 
*'  ab  ipfisporrigkurlcgibus."  (Orat.  pro  Milone.) 
The  exprelTion  is  happy.  The  laws  arc  per fonificd, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  fword 
for  putting  one  to  death.  Such  (hort  perfbnifica- 
tipns  as  thefc  may  be  admitted,  even  into  moral 
treatifes,  or  works  of  cool  reafoning  j  and,  pro- 
vided they  be  eafy  and  not  ftrained,  and  that  wc 
be  not  cloyed  with  too  frequent  returns  of  them, 
they  have  a  good j^fFeft  on  ftyle,  and  render  it  both 
ftrong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advan* 
tage  in  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  As,  with**us,  nofcb- 
ftantive  nouns  have  gender,  or'arematculine  and 
feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures  ;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any 
inanimate  objeft,  or  abftrad  idea,  that  is,  in 
place  of  the  pronoun  /V,  ufing  the  perfbnal 
pronouns,  he  or  /key  we  prelently  raife  the 
flyle,  and  begin  perfonification.  In  folemn  dit 
courle,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good  purpole, 
when  {peaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  coun- 
try, or  any  fuch  objeft  of  dignity.  I  (hall  give  a 
remarkably  fine  example  from  a  lermon  of  biibop 
Slierlock's,  where  we  Ihall  fee  natural  religion 
beautifully  perfonified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from 
it  of  the  fpirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when 
well  conduifled,  beftows  on  a  difcourfe.  I  moft 
take  notice,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  an  inftance 
of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  profc,  even  in  it^ 
higheft  elevation,  will  admit,  and,  therefore,  fait- 
ed  only  to  compofitions  where  the  great  efforts  of 
eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  comparirig 
together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet :  ''  Go,"  fays 
he,  "  to  your  natural  religion  ;  lay  before  her 
^'  Mahomet,  and  his  difciples,  arrayed  in  armour 
*'  and  blood,  riding  in  triiunph  over  the  ipoils  of 
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^*  thouTands  who  fell  by  his  viftorious  fword- 
"  Show  her  the  cities  which  he  fet  in  flames,  the 
"  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  deftroyed,  and 
'*  the  milerable  diftrefs  of  all  the  iqhabitaiits  of 
*^  tbeearthi.  When  ihe  has  viewed  him  in  this 
**  fcene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  fhow  her 
**  the  prophet's  chamber — his  concubines  and  his 
**  wives  ;  and  let  her  hear  bim  allege  revelation, 
^'  and  a  divine  commilEon,  to  juftify  his  adultery 
"  and  lull:*  When  (he  is  tired  with  this  profpcft, 
"  then  ihow  her  the  blefled  Jefus,  humble  and 
"  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  fons  of  men.  Let 
^  her  fee  him  in  his  moft  retired  privacies  :  let  her 
*^  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions 
"  and  fupplicationsto  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table, 
*'  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly 
*'  difcourfe.  Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal, 
**  and  confider  the  patience  with  which  he  endured 
*^  the  feoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
^'  her  to  his  crofs  ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony 
*'  of  death,  and  hear  his  laft  prayer  for  his  perfecu- 
*'  tors;  Father^  forgive  them^  for  they knov)  not 
*'  what  they  do  ! — When  Natural  Religion  has  view- 
•^  ed  both,  afk  her,  which  is  the  prophet  of  God  ? 
*'  But  her  anfwer  we  have*  already  had,  when  flie 
^^  faw  part  of  this  fcene,  through  the  eyes  of  the 
*'  centurion,  who  attended  at  the  crofs.  By  him 
"  fbe  {poke,  and  faid,  Truly  this  man  was  the  Jon 
**  ofGod^.**  This  is  more  than  elegant ;  it  is  truly 
fublime.  The  whole  paflTage  is  animated  ;  and  the 
figure  rifes  at  the  conclusion,  when  Natural  Reli- 
gion, who,  before,  was  only  a  Ipeftator,  is  introduc- 
ed as  Ipeaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It  has  the 
better  effetft  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conchifioti  of  a 
difconrfe,  where  we  natmrally  look  ftjrmojft  warmth 
and  dignity.  Did  bilhop  Sherlock's  fermons,  or,  in-- 

♦  Bifhop  Sherlock's  iennonSy  Vol.  I.  Difc.  ix^ 
VoLU  ^Q. 
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I  deed,  any  Englifh  fcrmons  whatever,  afford  us  ma- 
.  ny  pafTages  equal  to  this,  we  fhould  oftener  have 
'  recourfe  to  them  for  inftances  of  the  beauty  of 
.    compofition. 

Hitherto  we  have  fpoken  of  profe  ;  in  poetry, 
perfonifications  of  this  kind  are  extremclyfreqiient, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  foul  ofTt.  We  cx- 
peft  to  find  every  thinjg  animated  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy-  According- 
ly, Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of  poets,  is 
remarkable  for  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  War,  peace, 
darts,  fpears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  (hort, 
is  alive  in  his  writings.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with 
Milton  and  Shakelpeare.  No  perfonifi cation,  in 
any  author,  is  more  ftriking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occafion,  than  the  following  of  Mil- 
ton's, on  occaTion  of  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  : 

So  feying,  licr  nftx  hand,  in  evil  hour. 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  fhc  pluck'd,  (he  ate  ; 
Earth  felt  the  woand  ;  and  Nature,  from  her  fcat^ 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works^  gave  figns  of  woe. 
That  all  was  loft.——  is.  780. 

All  the  cirpumftances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty, 
riches,  youth,  old  age,  all  tlie  difpofitions  and  pafc 
lions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  contentment,  arc 
capable  of  being  perfonified  in  poetry,  with  great 
propriety.  Of  this,  we  meet  witlT  frequent  exam- 
ples in  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pcnferofo,  ParneU's 
hymn  to  contentment,  Thomfon's  feafons,  and  all 
the  good  poets  :  nor^  indeed,  is  it  eafy  to  fct  any 
bounds  to  perfonifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 
One  of  the  greateft  pleafures  we  receive  from 
poetry,  is,  to  find  ourfelves  always  in  the  midft  of 
our  fellows  ;  and  to  fee  every  thing  thinking,  feel- 
ing, andafting,  as  we  ourfelves  do.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  principal  charm  of  this  fort  of  figured 
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jftyle,  that  it  introduces  us  into  fociety  with  all  na- 
ture, and  interefts  us  even  in  inanimate  objcfts,  by 
forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through 
that  fcnlibility  which  it  afcribes  to  them.  This  is 
cxcmpliScd  in  the  following  beautiful  paflage  of 
Thomfon's  Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  be- 
ftows  upon  all  nature,  when  defcribing  the  effe^as 
of  the  rifing  fun,  renders  the  fcenery  uncommonly 
gay  and  interefting; 

But  yonder  comes  the  powferful  king  of  dajr 
Aejoicing  in  the  eaft.  The  Icflening  cloud. 
The  kiiioling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
Tipt  with  ^ethereal  gold^  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.  ■  ^ 

■By  thee  refined. 
In  brifker  mealures,  the  rehicent  dream 
Friiks  o'er  the  mead.  The  precipice  abrupt^  :•- 

Proje<5ling  horror  on  the  blacken'd  flood, 
ISoftens  at  thy  return.  The  defart  joys. 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  boundSv 
Rude  ruins  glitter  ;  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  fom«  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Refle<9;s  from  every  fludiuating  ivave, 
A  glance  extenfive  as  the  day.— ^« 

The  fame  effed  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  paffagC 
of  Milton  : 

—To  the  nuptial  bower, 

I  led  her  blufhing  like  the  mom.  All  heaven 
And  happy  conftcllations,  on  that  hour,  . 
Shed  their  felecHeft  influence.  The  earth ' 
Gave  flgns  of  graculation,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds :  frefli  gales,  and  gentle  airs 
Whilpcr'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  odour  from  the  ipicy  fhrub, 
Diiporting,— — — 

The  third  and  higheft  degree  of  this  figure  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned,  when  inanimate  objefts 
are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and  afting,  but 
as  fpeaking  to  us^  or  hes^rlng  and  lidening  whoa 
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we  addrefi  ourfelves  to  them-  This,  though  oil 
feveral  occafions  far  from  being  unnatural,  is,  how* 
ever,  more  diificiilt  in  the  execution,  than  the  other 
kind§  of  perronification.  For  tliis  is  plainly  the 
Ibo'ldeft  of  all  rhetorical  figures  ;  it  is  the  ftylc  of 
ftrorig  palfion  only ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be 
attempted,  unlefs  when  the  mind  is  confiderably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  llighf  'jjerfonification  of 
fome  inanimate  tlung,  aftingas  if  it  had  life,  can  be 
reiifhed  by  the  mind,  in^the  midft  of  cool  defcrip- 
tion,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary 
train.  But  it  mud  be  in  a  ftate  of  violent  emotion, 
and  have  departed  confiderably  from  its  common 
track  of  thought,  before  it  can  fo  far  realife  the 
perfonification  of  an  infenfible  obje^ft,  as  to  con- 
ceive itliftcning  to  what  we  fay,  or  making  any 
return  to  us.  All  ftrong  paflions,  however,  have  a 
tendency  to  ufe  this  figure  ;  not  only  love,  anger, 
and  indignation,  but  even  thofe  which  are  lecmingly 
more  difplriting,  fuch  a^,  grief,  rcmorfe,  and  me- 
lanclioly.  For  all  paffions  ftruggle  for  vent,  and 
if  they  can  find  no  other  objcd,  will,  rather  than 
be  fiknt,  pour,  themfelves  forth  to  woods,  and 
rocks,  and  the  moft  infenfible  tilings  ;  efpecially  if 
thefe  be  in  any  degree  connefted  with  the  caufes 
and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into  thislgi- 
tation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  grcateft  liberty 
is  allowed  to  the  lanjruage  of  palfion,  it  is  eafy  to 
produce  many  bcautifal  examples  of  this  figure. 
Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  in  that 
moving  and  tender  addrcfs  which  Eve  makes  to 
paradife,  jufl  before  fhe  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh  !  Hncxpcc^cd  ftroke,  worfc  than  of  death  I 
Mud  I  thus  \cavc  thee,  Pai-mlifc  !  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  foil,  thefe  happy  walks,  and  iliades, 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  !  where  I  had  hope  to  fpend 

Sniet,  thoMQrb  fad,  the  refpke  of  that  day, 
'hich  muft  be  mortal  to  us  both  '  O  fioVers, 
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Thar  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  viftiation,  and  my  lalt 

Ar  ev'n,  wliicii  I  bred  up  vuh  tender  hand, 

F  om  your  (iH^  op'ning  bods,  and  gave  you  names ! 

Who  now  ikall  iVar  you  to  the  fun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes^  and  water  from  th*  ambrofial  fount  ? 

Book  X/.  1.268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of 
fejiale  pallion.  It  is  obfervable,  that  all  plaintive 
pajiions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  ufc  of  this  fi- 
gure. The*,  complaints'  which  Philoftetes,  in  So- 
paocles,  pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lem- 
no3,  aitiidil  the  excefs  of  his  grief  and  defpair,  are 
remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*.  And  there  are 
frc:quent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  rbal 
life,  of  perlbns,  when  juft  about  to  fuffer  death, 
taking  a  pa'ifionate  farewel  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars,  or  other  fenfible  qbjefts  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management 
of  this  fort  of  perfonification.  The  firft  rule  is, 
never  to  attempt  it,  unlefs  when  prompted  by 
ftrong  paffion,   and  never  to  continue  it  when  the 

:  jpaHSon  begins  to  flag^.  It  is  one  of  thofe  high  or- 
naments, which  can  only  find  place  in  the  moll 
warm  and  fpirlted  parts  of  compofition  ;  and  there, 
too,  mufl  be  employed  with  moderation.  \ 

The  fecond  rule'  is,  never  to  pcrfonify  any  ob- 
jeft  in  this  way,  but  fuch  as  has   Ibme   dignity  inr 

^  itfelf,  and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  this  eleva- 

'*  O  mountains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  (avage  herds, 

'*  To  yon  I  fpeak  !  to  you  aloTie,  1  now 

**  Muft  breathe  my  forrows  !  you  are  wont  to  hear 

•<  My  (ad  comphints,  and  I  will  tell  vou  all 

^'  That  I  have  fufFcred  from  Achilles' Yon  !" 

Franklin. 
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tion  to  which  we  raife  it*  The  obfervancc  of  tbk 
rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower.degl-ees  of  per- 
fonification ;  but  ftill  more,  when  an  addrefe  is 
made  to  the  perfonified^  object.  To  addrefs  the 
corpfe  of  a  deceafed  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  ad- 
drefs  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  meaa 
and  degrading  ideas.  So  afio^  addrefling  the  feveral 
parts  of  on?s  body,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is 
not  congruoiis  Vo'the  dignity  ofjaflioh.  For  this 
reafon,  I  muft  condemn  the  following  paflage,  in  a 
very  beautiful  poem  of  mr.  Pope^s,  Eloifa  to  Abe* 
lard  : 

Dear  fatal  name  !  reft  ever  unreveal'd, 
Norpafs  thefe  lips  in  holyfilence  feaPd. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  clofe  di^guife, 
Wliere,  nux'd  with  God's,  his  lov'd  idea  lies : 
Oh !  write  it  not,  my  hand  !— his  name  appears 
Aheady  written— blot  it  out,  my  tears  ! 

Here  are  feveral  different  objefts  and  parts  of  thtf 
body  perfonified  :  and  each  of  them  is  addrelled  or 
Ipoken  to  ;  let  us  confider  with  what  propriety. 
The  firft  is,  the  name  of  Abelard  :  ''  Dear  fatal 
*'  name !  reft  ever,"  &c.  To  this,  no  rea- 
fonable  objeftion  can  be  made.  For,  as  the 
name  of  a  perfon  often  ftands  for  the  perfon 
himfelf,  and  fuggefts  the  fame  ideas,  it  can 
bear  this  perfoniiication  with  fufficient  dignity* 
Next,  Eloifa  fpeaks  to  herfelf ;  and  perfortifies  her 
heart  for  this  purpofe  :  "  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within 
*'  that  clofe,  &c."  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part 
of  the  human  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind, 
or  affeibions,  this  alfo  may  pafs  without  blame- 
But,  when  from  her  heart  fhepafles  to  her  hand, 
and  telh  her  hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is 
forced  and  unnatural;  a  perfonified  hand  is  low, 
and  not  in  the  ftyle  of  true  paffion ;  and  the  fi-  i 
gure  becomes  ftill  worfe,  when,  in  the  laft  place, 
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flie  exhorts  her  tears  to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had 
written,  "  Oh !  write  it  not/'  &c.  There  is,  in 
thcfc  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit, 
which  native  paffion  never  fuggefts  ;  and  which  is 
altogether  unfuitable  to  the  tendemefi  which 
breathes  through  the  reft  of  that  excellent  poem. 
In  profe  compofitions,  this  figure  requires  to  be 

,  tifed  with  ftill  greater  moderation  and  delicacy. 
The  famejiberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagination 
there,  as  in  poetry.  The  fame  affiflances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  railing  pailion  to  its  proper  height 
by  the  force  of  numBers,   and   the  glow  of  ftylc. 

I  However,  addrefles  to  inanimate   objefts  arc  not 

;  excluded  from  profe  ;  but  have  their  place  only 
m  the  higher  Ipecies  of  oratory.  A  public  fpcaker 
may  on  fome  occafions  very  properly  addrefs  reli- 
gion or  virtue  ;  or  his  native  country,  or  fome 
city  or  province,  which  has  fuffered,  perhaps,  great 
calamities,  or  been  the  fcene  of  fome  memorable 
adion.  But  we  muft  remember,  that  as  fuch  ad- 
di-efles  are  among  the  highejft  efforts  of  eloquence, 
they  ihould  never  be  attempted,  unlefs  by  perfong 
of  more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator 
fails  in  his  defign  of  moving  our  pafRons  by  them,' 

;  he  is  fure  of  being  laughed  at.  Of  all  frigid 
things,-  the  moft  frigid   are  the  aukward  and  un- 

'  feafonable  attempts  fometimes  made  towards  fuch 
kinds  of  perfohification,  efpecially  if  they  be  long 
continued.  We  fee  the  writer  or  Ipcaker  toiling 
and  latouring,  to  exprefs  the  language  of  fome 
paflipn,  which  he  neither  feels  himfelf,  nor  can 
make  us  feel.  We  remain  not  only  cpld,  but  fro- 
zen ;  and  are  at  full  leifure  to  criticife  on  the  ridi- 
culousjigure  which  the  perfonified  object  makes, 
M^hen  we  ought  to  have  been^.tranfported  with  a 

»glow  of  enthufiafm.  Some  of  the  French  writers, 
particularly  Bofluet  and  Flechier,  in  their  fermons 
^   and  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and  exccut- 
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ed  this  figure,  not  without  warmth  and  dignity. 
Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  con- 
sulted, for  inftances  of  this,  and  of  feveral  other 
ornaments  of  ftyle.  Indeed  the  vivacity  and  ardour 
of  the  French  genius,  is  more  fuited  to  this  bold 
ipccies  of  oratory,  than  to  the  more^correiS,  but 
lefs  animated  gcnjiis  of  the  Britiih,  who,  in  their 
|>rofe  works,  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  hij  h 
£gures  of  eloquence*.  So  much  for  perforifica- 
lions  or  profopopoeia,  in  all  its  diiFerent  form&. 

•  In  the  «'  OraifonR  Funebres  dc  M.  PofTuct,"  which  1  cofl- 
fideras  one  of  tire  mafter  pieces  of  modern  eloquence^  apot 
trophes  and  addrefle*  to  perfonified  objec^ts,  frequently  otcor, 
and  are  fupported  with  much  fpirit.  Thus,  for  inftoncc,  in 
the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  of  Aullria,  queen  of  France,  »he 
author  addrcflcs  Algiers,  in  the  prolped:  of  rhe  advanir.<,e 
which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  over  it :  **  Av^nt 
luiy  la  France,  pre(qae  fans  vaifleaux,  tenoic  en  vain  aux  dri^z 
mers.   Maintenant,  on  les  voit  couvertes  depuis  le  Levam  juf- 
qu'au  couchant  de  nos  flottes  vidlorieufes ;  k,  la  hardiefle  Fran- 
^oiie  port  par  tout  la  terreur  avcc  le  nom  dc  Lonis.  Tu  cedew 
i-as,   tu  tonibcras  fbus   ce  vainqueur,  Alger  I   riche  deft  de- 
pouilles  de  la  chretientc.  Tu  dilois  en  ton  coeur  avare,  je  ticn» 
le  mer  fous  xnes  loix,  et  les  nations  font  ma  proie.  Lalegercte 
de  tes  vaifleaux  tc  donnoit  de  la  confiance.  Mais  tu  te  verras 
attaque  dans  tes  niurailles,  comtne  na  oifeau  raviflant  qu*oB 
iroit  chercher  parmi  fes  rochers,  Sc  dans  ion  nid^  oii  il  partage 
fon  biuin  a  fes  petits.  Tu  rends  deja  tes  efclaves.  Louis  a  btid 
les  fci-s,  dont  tu  accablois  fes  fujets,"  &c.  In  another  pa^ge 
of  the  fame  orationj  he  thus  apoftrophizes  the  iflc  or  pl)ea- 
flints,   which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  fceue 
of  thofe  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  the  marriage  of  this  princeft 
with  the  khig  of  France,   were  concluded.   '«  Ifle  pacifiqne^ 
oil  fe  doi vent  terminer  lesdifFerends  de  denx  grands  empires 
a  qui  tu  fers  de  limitei :  ille  eternellement  meraeraUIe  par 
les  conferences  de  deux  grands  muiifters. — Augufte  journle 
ou     deux    fieiics     nations,    long    terns    ennemis^    ec     alors 
reconcilies  par  Marie   Therefe,  s'avancent  fur  leur    confinsi 
leur  vols  a  leur  tete,  non  plus  pour  fc  combattre,  mais  pour 
fi'embraflcr. — Fetes  faci  ees,    mariage    fortune,  voile  nuptialj 
benedidlion,  facrifice,  puis-je  nieler  aujourdhui  vos ceremonies, 
ct  vos  pompes,  avcc  ces  pompes  fnnebres,  et  le  conible  de« 
grandeurs  avec  leur  ruines  I"  In  the  funeial  oration  of  I  Ten* 
ricita,  queen  of  England  (which  is,  perhaps^  the  nulleft  of  all 
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Apoflrophe  is  a  figure  fb  much  of  the  fatoejdndi  .  ; 
that  it  will  not  reqijife  many  words.  It  is  an  ad^  ) 
drels  to  a  real  perlbn,  but  one  wlio  is  either  ahfeoft 
or  dead,  as  itiEeVere  prefent,  and  liftenipg  to  us.  It 
is  fo^uch  allied  to  an  acTdrefs  to  inanimate  obje  As 
peribnifiedy  that  both  thcfc  litres  arc  fometimes 
called  apoftrophes.  However, '  the  proper  apoP 
trophe  i?  in  Koldnefs  one  degree^wer  than  the  ad-^ 
drels  to  peribnified  objeAs  ;  for  it  certainly  re* 
quires  a  leis  cltort  of  imagination  to  fuppofe  perfonis 
prefcnt  who  are  dead  or  abfent,  than  to  ani- 
mate" infenlible  beings,,  and  direft  our  dlfcpurfb 
to  them.  Bothfigures  are  fubje^l  to  the  famerule  of 
being  prompted  by  pailion,  in  order  tp  render  them 
natural  j  for  both  are^the  language  of  paffion  of 
ftrong  emotions  only.  Among  the  .pojcts^  apoP 
trophe  is  frequent  j  as  in  Virgil ; 


-Pereunt  Hypanirqne  Damalq^ue 


Coiifixi  a  fociis  ;  ncc  te,  tua  plaritna,  Pinthen,  '      ' 
Labeatem  pietas,  nee  Apollinis  infala  tdxit* ! 

The  poems  of  Qffian  are  full  of  the  moft  beau^ 
tiful  inftances  of  this  figure  :  *'  Weep- on  the  rocks 
"  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Iniflore  ;  bend  thy 
"  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  faii'fcr  thaii  the 
**  gfaoil  of  the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  funbeami, 
"  at  noon  over  the  filence  of  Morven  !  he  is 
"  fallen  !  thy  youth  is    low  ;  pale    beneath    thct 

Itb  compofitions)  y  after  recounting  all  ihe  had  done  to  fnpport 
Iter  anfortanate  hii{band,,he  concludes  with  this  beautiful 
a^^dftrophe :  "  O  mere !  O  feratne  !  O  reine  admirable,  et 
^igae  d»une  mcillcnre  fortune,  fi  les  fortunes  de  la  terrc  etoient 
^elqtie  chofe  !  Enfin  il  faat  ceder  a  votre  fort.  Vous  ave«  aC. 
fe  ibutenu  Vetat,  qni  eft  attaq«6  par  une  force  invincible  et 
olivine.  II  ne  rede  plus  defornuds,  fi  non  que  vous  teniez  ferme 
panni  £ea  ruines." 

i     •  Nor  Pantheus !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 
Of  awful  Phodoas  fav*d  nrom  impious  hands. 

DatPAH. 

Vol.  U  2  K 
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**  Cwovd  of  CwhuMSftf  !'^  QuintiKan  affords  ns  a 
very  fiiiccxaniple  in  proft  ;  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  fixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely  death 
of  his  fans,  wWch  had  happened  during  the  courft 
©£  the  work,  he  makes  a  vei-y  moving  and  ten- 
der apoftrophe  to  liiin^.  ^^  Nam  quo  ille  animo^ 
^  qua  mediao^m  admiratione^  menfium.ofto  va* 
^*  letudinem  tuHt !  ut  me  in  fopremis  confelatus 
^'  eft  !  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens,  jamque  non 
^  noftep,  ijpfmn  ilium  alienatae  mentis  errorem 
^*  ciixa  {bia&  literas  habuit !  Tuo&e  ergo — O  me» 
*^*  fpes  ittaiies  ! — ^labehtes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem 
^  Ipiritum  vidi-  ?  tuum  corpus  frigiidum,  exangue, 
^*  coitiptexiis,' 'ammam  ricipere^  auramquc  com- 
*^  muoemiheurire  ampfius  potui  ?  Teric,  ^oniukrl 
^  n^pQii  adbpt'iene  ad:  omnium  fpes  honorumpa* 
^'  tris  admotum— te,  avmiculo  practorr  generum 
**  deftinatum— te,  on^niunt  Ipe  Atticas  eloquentis 
^'  candidatuin,  parens,  (uperiles  tantum  ad  pcenas 
^^  amili*  !.''  bi  this  paflage,  Qulntilian  fhows' the 
*'  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does 
^  cMewhere'that  of  the  critic. 
For  iu,ch»bt>kl  figures  of  dilcourfc,  as  ftrong 

*  *'  Wirh  whai  rpirit»  «nd  bowiiuKli  to-tbe  admiraticmof 
the  ph^ficlans  did  he  bear,  tbroughoat  eiglu  months,  his^  Ihi^ 
gering  diftreft  ?  Whh  what  tender  attention  did,. he  ftody, 
dsrctt  in  the  \M  extremity,  to  comfort  mc  *  And;  when,  no 
longer  himlelf,  how  afFe(S;ing  was  it  to  behold  the  diibrdered 
effiivts  oF  bift.  wandering  mind,  wholly  employfed  on  fufajeds 
of  literatnre  ?  Ah  !  my  fruflmted  and  fallen  hopes!  have  I 
then  beheld  yoW^lofing  eyes>  mnd  heard  the  laft  groan  iffoe 
from  your  lips.?  After  Itavin^  embraced  your  cold  and  breath* 
left  body,  bow.  was  itin  niyxH>wer  to  draw  the  vitcil  air,  of 
coutinae  to  drag  a  iniferable  life  ?  When  I  had  juft  beheld 
you  raifed  by  coufular  adoption  to  the  proipe<ft(K  all  yowr 
father's  honours— ^eilined  to  be  fon-in-law  to  your  imde  the 
praetor — pointed  oat  by  general  expedbition  as  the  fueceisful 
candidate  for  the  prize  of  Atdc  eloquence,  in  this  ni6inent  of 
your  opening  honourSi  muft  I  lofe  you  forever,  and  remain 
an  unhappy  parfnt^  furviving;  only  to  fufier  woe  V\  • 
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jpeHbnificatioQS,  addreiSes  to  perfonified  objeAs^ 
and  apoflrophes^  the  glowing  imagination  of  the 
ancient  Oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.. 
Hence^  in  the  fkcred  fcriptures,  we  find  fome 
very  remarkable  inftances  ;  V'  O  thou  fword  of  the 
*^  Lord  1  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  i 
**  put  thyfelf  up  into  thy  fcabbard  j  reft,  and  be 
"  Hill  I  How  can  it  be  quiet,  feeing  the  Lord  bath 
*'  given  it  a  charge  againft  Afhkelon,  and  againft 
"  the  fea-fhore  I  there  hath  he*  appointed  it*/' 
There  is  one  paflage,  in  particular,  which  I  muft 
not  omit  to  mention,  becaufc  it  contains  a  greater 
aiflemblage  of  fublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring 
figures,  than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
It  ]£  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ifaiali,  where  the 
prophet  thus  defcribes  the  fall  of  the  Affyrian  em^- 
pire  :  ''  thou  (halt  take  up  this  proverb  againft  the 
**  king  of  Babylon,  and  lay,  how  haft  the  oppr^flbr 
*^  ceaied  !  the  golden  city  ceafcd  1  the  Lord  hath 
*'  broken  the  ftaff  of  the  wicked,  and  tlie  fceptr« 
*'  of  the  rulers.  He  who  fmote  the  people  in  wrath 
**  with  a  continual  ftroke — ^he  that  ruled  the  n»- 
*^  tions  in  anger,  is  perfecutcd^  and  none  hinderetlw 
*^  The  whole  e»th  is  at  reft,  and  is  quiet  :  thejr 
*'  break  forth  into  finging.  Yea  the  fir-tiees  re- 
'  joiceatthee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  fay- 
'^  ing,  fince  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come , 
*'  lip  againft  usr  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved,  for 
^^  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming  r  it  ftirreth 
**  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  cTiifef  ones  of 
"  the  earth  :  it  hath  raifed  up  from  their  thrones' 
"  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  fhall  fpeak, 
"  and  fay  unto  thee,  art  thou  alfo  become  weak 
"  as  we  I  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  thy 
"pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  .grave,  and  the 
noife  of  thy  viols  :  the  worm  is  Ipread  una^ex^ 
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**  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thga 
*'  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of  the 
**  morning  !  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  gronrd, 
"  which  didft  weaken  the  nations  1  for  thou  halt 
^*  faid  in  thine  heait,  1  will  afcend  into  heaven  ;  I 
^'  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  ftars  of  God  ;  I 
*'  will  lit  alfo  upon  the  mount  of  the  congrega- 
*'  tion,  in  the  lides  of  the  north.  I  will  afcend 
*'  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ;  1  will  be  like 
*'  the  moft  high.  Yet  thou  (halt  be  brought  down . 
*f  to  hell,  to  the  fides  of  the  pit.  They  that  fee 
*'  thee  fliall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  confider 
**  thee,  faying,  is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth 
**  to  tremble,  that  did  fliake  kingdoms  ?  that  made 
**  the  world  as  a  wildernefs,  and  deftroved  the 
**  cities  thereof  ?  that  opened  not  the  houfe  of  his 
*^  prifoncrs  ?  all  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all 
^'  of  them  lie  in  glory,  everyone  in  his  own  hoofc. 
*'  But  thou  art  caft  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abo- 
*^  minable  branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  thofe 
*^  that  are  flain,  thruft  through  with  a  fword,  that 
^^  go  down  to  the  ftones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcafe 
^'  trodden  under  feet.''  This  whcJe  palfiigc  is  full 
of  fublimity.  Every  objeft  is  animated  ;  a  variety 
of  perfonages  are  introduced  :  we  hear  the  Jews, 
the  fir-ti'ces,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghofts 
of  departed  kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himfelf^ 
and  thoie  who  look  upon  his  body,  all  (peaking  in 
their  order,  and  afting  their  different  parts  without 
confuiion. 
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E  are  ftill  engaged  in  the  confideration  of 
figures  of  Ipecch :  which,  as  they  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  ftyle  when  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are  at  the  fame  time  liable  to  be  great- 
ly abufed,  require  a  careful  dilcullion.  As  it  would 
be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative 
cxpreffions  which  rhetoricians  have' enumerated, 
I  chole  to  fcleft  the  capitaljigiires,  fuch  as  occur 
moft  frequently,  and  to  make  my  remarks  on  thele  j 
the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  concerning  them, 
will  fufficicntly  direft^'^s  to  the  ufe  of  t£e  reft, 
cither  in  profe  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is 
the  moft  common  of  them  all,  I  treated  fully  ;  ard 
in  the  laft  lefture  I  difcourfed  of  hyperbole,  per- 
fonification,  and  apoftrophe.  This  lefture  will  near- 
ly finijh  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparifon,  or  fimile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of 
firft  :  a  figure  frequently  employed  both  by  poets 
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and  profe-writers,  for  the  ornament  of  compofi- 
tion.  In  a  former  lefture,  I  explained  fully  the 
„  difference  betwixtjthils  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor 
'  is  a  comparilbn  implied,  but  not  expreffed  as  fuch  j 
as  when  I^lay^  "  Achilles  i$  a  lion,"  meaning,  that 
he  reiembles  one  in  courage-  or  ftrength.  A  cojbi»> 
parifon  is,  when  the  refemblance  between  two 
objcvfbs  is  exprefltd  in  form,  and  generally  purfueJ" 
more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits ; 
as  when  I  lay,  '^  'Ihe  aftions  of  princes  areJUke 
^'  thofe  gix'at  rivers,  the  courfe  of  which  every 
*'  one  beholds,  but  their  fprings  have  been  leca  by 
*^  few.'*  This  Qiglit  inllance  will  fliow,  that  a  hap- 
py comparifon  is  a  kind  of  {parkling  ornament^ 
which  adds  not  a  little  luftre  anil  beauty  to  dif* 
courfe  ;  and  hence  fuch'figures  are  termed  by  Ci- 
cero, ''  Orationis  lumina/' 

The  ple^fure  we  take  in  comparifons  is  juft  and 
natural.  We  may  remark  three  different  fourccs 
whence  it  arifes.  Firft,  from  the  pleafure  which 
nature  has  annexed  to  that,  a^  of  the  minsl  by 
which  we  compare  any  two^  objcifls  together,  trace 
refemblances  among  thoie  that  are  different,  and 
dilTerences  among  thofe  that  refemble  each  other ; 
a  pleafure,  the  final  caufe  of  which  is,  to  prompt 
Tis  to  remark  and  obferve,  *  and  thereby  to  make 
us  advance  in  ufeful  knowledge.  This  operation  of 
the  mind  is  naturally  and  univerfally  agreeable  ; 
as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children 
have  in  comparing  thingi  together,  as  foon  as, they 
are  capable  of  attending  to  the  objeds  that  fur-  | 
round  them.  Secondly,  the  pleafure  of  compari- 
fon arifes  from  the  illuflration  which  the  fimile  cm-  I 
ployed  gives  to  the  principal  objeft ;  from  the 
clearer  view  of  it  which  it  prefents  ;  or  the  more 
ftrong  imprefEon  of  it  which  It  ftamps  upon  the 
mind  :  and,  thirdly,  it  arifes  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  and  commonly  a  fplendid  obje£t, 
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ftflbciated  to  the  principal  one  of  which  we  treat ) 
ami  from  the  agreeable  piAure  which  that  obje^Sl 
l^efents  to  the  fancy ;  new  icenes  being  thereby 
brought  into  view,,  which,  without  the  affiftanc^ 
ol"  tills  figure^  we  could  not  have  enjoyed. 

AH  comparifons  whatever  may  be  reduced  undef 
two^  heads,  explcUning  and  ^mbellijhing  comparifons* 
For  when  a  writer  likens  the  objeft  of  which  he 
treats,  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  -at  leaft 
always  Ibould  be,  wiih  a  view  either  to  make  us  un* 
4^rflasd  that  objeA  more  diftinftly,  or  to  drefs  it  np^ 
and  adorn  it.  All  manner  of  fubjefts  admit  of  cxy 
plaining  comparilbns.  Let  an  author  be  reafoning 
ever  fo  ftriftly,  oi-  treating  the  raoft  abftrufe  point 
i»  phik>lbphy,  he  may  very  properly  introduce  sfc 
e^oiparifoh,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  lub-^ 
jciSl  better  undierftood.  Of  this  nature,  is  the  foN 
tow^ing  in,  mfT  Harrises  Hermes,  employed  to  ex-i 
ptain  a  very  abftraft  point,  the.diftinftion  between 
l4ie  powers  of  fenle  and  imagination  in  the  human 
mind.  *^  As  wax,"  fays  he,  '^  would  not  be  ade-- 
'^  quate  to  the  purpofe  of  fignature,  if  it  had  not 
"  the  power  to  retain  as  well  as  to  rec<?ive  the  im- 
^  preffion  ;  the  fame  holds  of  the  foul,  with  refpc6t 
**  to fenfe  and  imagination.  Senfe  is  its  receptive 
**  power  ;  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  fenfe 
"  without  imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax^ 
*^  but  as  water,  where,  though  all  impreffions  hd 
**  inftantly  made,  yet  as  foon  as  they  are  made,  they 
**  are  inftantly  loft.''  In  comparifons  of  this  nature, 
the  undcrftanding  is  concerned  much  more  than 
tkc  fancy  :  and  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be'ob- 
ferved,  with  rcfpeft  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear, 
and  that  they  be  ufeful ;  that  they  tend  to  render 
our  conception  of  the  principal  objeft  more  dif^ 
tinA  ;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  afide, 
and  bewilder  it  with  any  falfe  light. 

But  embelliflfiiig  compari&ns,  introduced  not  fo- 
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much  with  a  view  to  inform  and  inflrud,    as  to 
adorn   the  fubjcft  of  which  we  trcatV  are  thoib 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  prefcnt, 
as  figures  of  fpeech  ;  and  thofe,  indeed,  which  moll 
frequentjy  occur.  Refemblance,  as- 1  before  mcDH 
tioned,  is  the  foundationof  this  figure.  We  muft 
not,  however,    take  refemblance,  in  too  ftrift  a 
ifcnfe,  for  aftual  fimilitude  or  likenefs  of  appear^ 
ance.  Two  objefts  may  fometimes  be  very  hajM 
pily  compared  to  one  another,  though  they  refcm- 
ble  each  other^ftridtly  (peaking,  in  nothing  ;  only, 
becaufe*^  they  agree  in  the  effefts  which  they  pro- 
duce upon  the  mind ;  becailfe  they  raife  a  train 
of  fimilar,  or  what  maybe  called,  concordant  ideaS*; 
fo  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recaUed, 
ferves  to  ftrengthen  the  impreffion  made  by  the 
other.  For  example,  tp  defcribe  the  nature  of  foft 
and  melancholy  mufic,  Ollian  fays,  "The  miufic 
**  of  Carryl  was,  like  the  memory  of  joys  thatare 
*'  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful   to  the  foul."  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  furely,  no  kind  of  mu- 
fic has  any  refemblance  to   a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
fuch  as  the  memory  of  paft  joys.  Had  it  been  com- 
pared to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  mur- 
mur of  the  ftream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  fome 
ordinary  poet,  the  likenefs  would  have  been  more 
ftri£t ;  but,  by  founding  his  fimile  upon  the  effcfi^ 
which  Carryl's  mufic  produced,  the  poet,  while  he" 
conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,'at  the  fame 
time,  a  much  ftronger   imprdfion  of  the  nature 
and  ftram   of  that  mufic.  ','  Like  the  memory  of 
*^  joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful  to  the 
"  foul.*' 

In  general,  whether  comparifons  be  founded  on 
the  fimilitude  of  the  two  objects  compared,  or  on 
fome  analogy  and  agreement  in  their  efl^efts,  the 
fundamental  requifite  of  a  comparifon  is*,  ^that  it 
(ball  ferve  to  illuftxate  the  objeft,  for  the  fake  of 
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Which  it  is  introduced,  and  to  give  us  a  ftronger 
conception  of  it.  Some  little  excurfions  of  fancy 
may  be  permitted  in  purfuing  the  fimile  j  but  they 
muft  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  pbjeft. 
If  It  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumftance 
in  the  comparifon  muft  tend  to  aggrandift  it  j  if 
it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  more  amiable  ; 
if  terrible,  tolSll  us  with  more  awe.  But  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  :  the  rules  to  be  given  con- 
cerning comparifons,  refpcft  chiefly  two  articles  : 
the  propriety  of  their  introduiftion,  anil  the  nature 
of  the  objetfts  whence  they  ^e  jaken. 

Firft,  the  propriety  of  their  introduAion.  Frona 
what  has  been  alrciady  faid  of  comparifons,  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which 
I  treated  in  thelaftledure,  the  language  of  fh*ong 
paflion.  No  ;  they  are  the  language  of  imagina- 
J:ion  rather  than  of  paflion— of  ^n  imagihatioa 
fori^tly,  indeed,  and  warmed— but  undifturbed 
oy '  any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  pafr 
lion  is  too  fevere  to  admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It 
has  no  leifure^to  caft  about  for  rcfembling  obje6ls  ; 
it  dwells  on  that  objeft  which  has  feized  and  taken 
pofleflion  of  the  fouirit  is  too  much  occupied  and 
filled  by  it,  to  turn  its  view  afide,  or  to  fix  its  at- 
tention on  any  otTier  thing.  An  author,  therefore^ 
can  {cafcely  coinmit  a  greater  fault,  than,  in  th^ 
midfl  of  paflion,  to  introduce  a  fimile.  Metaj^hori*- 
cal  cxpreflion  may  be  allowable  in  fuch  a  fituation  ; 
though  even  this  may  be  carried  too  far  :  but  the 
jK>mp  and  foleninity  of  a  formal^  comparifop  4s  al- 
together a  ftrangcr  topaffion.  It  changes  the  key 
in  a  moment  ;  relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind  j 
and  fliows  us  a  writer  perfcftly  at  his  eafe,  while 
he  is  perfonating  fome  other,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
he  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Our  writers  of 
tragedies  are  very  apt  to  err  here.  In  fome  of  mr. 
lioure^s  plays,  thefe  flowers  of  fimiles  have  been 
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ftrewed  unfeafonably.  Mr.  Addifon's  Cato,  tdo, 
is  juftly  cenfurable  in  this  refpcd  ;  as,  when  Por^ 
tins,  juft  after  Lucia  had  bid  hun  farcwcl  forever^ 
and  when  he  Ihould  naturally  have  been  reprcfcnt- 
ed  as  in  the  moft  violent  anguifh,  makes  his  reply 
in  a  ftudied  and  afFefted  comparifon  : 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th*  unftcadjr  flame 
(    Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fitM, 
And  falls  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  muft  not  go  ;  my  ibul  ftill  hovers  o'er  thce^ 
And  can't  get  loofe. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible,  that  this  is  quite  xc 
mote  from  the  language  of  nature  on  fuch  occa- 
iions. 

However,  as  comparifon  is  not  the  ftyle  of  ftrqng 
paffion,  fo  neither,  when  employed  for  embeliifl^ 
ment,  is  it  the  language  of  a  mind  wholly  unmov- 
ed.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires 
fome  elevation  in  the  Tubjeft,  in  order  to  make 
it  proper  :  for  it  fuppofes  the  imagination  to  be 
uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  Tje  not 
agitated  by  paffion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place 
of  comparifons  lies  in  the  middle  region  between 
the  highly  pathetic,  and  the  very  humble _  ftyle. 
'  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to  the 
figure.  But  even  this  field  we  muft  take  care  not  to 
overftock  with  it.  For,  as  was  before  faid,  it  is  a 
fparkling  ornament ;  and  all  things  that  fparklc, 
dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  top  joften .  Simi- 
les fliould,  even  in  poetiy,  be  ufed  with  modera- 
tion ;  but,  in  profe  writings,  much  more  :  otlicr- 
wife,  the  ftyle  will  become  difagreeably  florid, 
and  the  ornament  lofe  its  virtue  and  effcft.' 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  cfc 
jefts,  whence  comparifons  fhould  be  drawn  ;  fap- 
pofing  them  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

In  tbefirftplace^  they  muft  not  be  drawn  frofli 
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things,  which  have  too  near  and  obvious  a  rcfcni-      p 
blance  to  the  objcft  with  which  wc  compare  thcni  - 
The  great  £leafurc  of  the  aft  of  comparinjg   Iks, 
in    difcovering   likeneffes  amonf  things  ordifitr- 
cot  fpccies,  when^lvewould  not,  at  fhe  iirft  glance, 
cxpedS  a  refemblancc.  There  is  little  art  or  inge- 
nuity  inlpbintlng  out  the  refeniblance  "of  two  ob- 
jcfts,  that  are  fo  much  akin,  or  lie  fo  near  to  one 
another  in  nature,  that  everyjone  fees  they  niuft 
be  like.    When  Milton  compares   fatan's  appear- 
ance, after  his  fall,  to  that  of  the  fun  fuflering 
an  eclipfe,  and  affrighting  the  nations  with  porten- 
tous  darknefe,  we  are  ftruck  with  the  happinefs 
and  the  dignity   of  the  fimilitude.  But,  when  he 
compares  Eve's  bower  in  paradife,  to  the  arbour 
of  Pomona,  or  Eve  herfetf,  to  a  dryad,  or  wood- 
nym|*,   we  receive  little  entertainment :   as  every 
one  fees,  that  one  arbour  muft,  of  courfe,  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts,    refemble  another  arbour,  and  onc^ 
beautiful  womati  another  beautifu^jvoman.  -  • 

Among'  fimiles,  faulty  through  too  great  ob- 
vioufnefs  of  the  likenefs,  we  muft  likewife  rank 
thofc  which  are  taken  from  objefts  become  trite 
and  faihiliar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  fi- 
miles oTa  hera  to  alion,  of  a  perfon  in  forrow 
to  a  flower  drooping  its  head,  of  violent  paOion 
to  a  tempeft,  of  chaftity  tofnow,  of  virtue  to  the 
fiinortheftars,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  fure  ta  find  modern  writers,  of  le- 
cond  rate  jgenius,  abounding  plentifully  ;  handed 
dovmfrom  every  writer  of  verfes  ta  another,  as 
by  hereditary  right.  Thefe  comparifons  were,  at 
firft,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purpofes  to  which 
they  are  applied*  In  the  ancient  original  pnets, 
who  toot' them  direftly  from  nature,  not  from 
their  predeceflbrs,  they  had  beauty.  But  they  are  ^ 
now  beaten  ;  our  ears  arc  fo  accuftomed  to  thciri, 
iha^  they  give  no  amufemcnt  to  the  fancy.  There 
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is,  indeed^  no^  mark  by  which  we  can  more  readily 
.  j .     diftinguilhi  a  poet  of  true  genius^  From  ope  of  a 
/       barren^  imagination,    than  by   the  ftraip  of  their 
comparifons.  All  ^ho  call  themCelves' poets,  aflTeffe 
themTbat,  whereas   a  merje  veriifier  copies  na 
new  image  froni  jiature^    which,  appears,   to  his 
^     uninventive  genius,  exhaufted  by  tho£b  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and,  therefore,  contents  him&l^ 
with  humbly  following  their  track  ;  to  an  aufhor  .oT 
real  fancy,  nature  feems  to  unlock,  ipontaneoufly^ 
\        her  Tiiddcn  ftores  ;  and  the  eye,  ^^  quick  glancing 
^'  from  earth  to  heaven,'*  difcovers    new^fiiapes 
and  forms,'^new  likenefTes  between  obje^  nnob* 
ierved  before,  which  render  his  funiles  wlginal, 
expreffive,  and  lively.  '  "* 

I  .  But,'  in  the  iecond  place^  as  compariibns  ought 
BOt  to  be  founded  on  likenefies  too  obviou%  ftiU 
lefs  ought  they  to  be  founded  on"  thole  which  arc 
too  faint  and  remote-  For  thefe,  in  place  of  ai^ 
lifting,  ftrain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  j^hem,  and 
throw  no  light  upon  the  fubje<ft.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob* 
.  ferved,  that  a  comparifon,  wliich,.  in  thiCpriAcl-» 
pa!  cireumftances,  carries  a  fufiicientiy  near  re-« 
iemblance,  may  become  unnatural  and  obiciire^ 
if  puihed  toofar«  Nothing  is  niore  oppoliteto  the 
deligii  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  greafe 
number  of  coincidences  itn  minute  points,^  sfierely 
to  (how  how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  ftrcrtch  the  rc-^ 
fcmblance*  This  is  mr.  Cowley's,  common  fault*; 
whofe  compiarifons  generally  run  out  fo  fafi  as  to 
become  rather  a  ftudied  excrcife  of  wit>  than  an 
yiuftration  of  the  principal  objcft.  We  need  otAy 
9pcn  his  works,  his  odes  efpecially,  to  find  iaitan-* 
<^cs  every  wliere. 

:  In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  acoHw 
]iarifoB  is  drawn,   (hould'n^ver  be  an  unknown 
9bjei9:,  or  one,   of  which  few  people  can   foria 
ideas ;  ^^  Ad  infereadam  rebus  lucem/'  ikys 
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Q{iiQtillan>  ^^  repcrtas  fujit  (kniUtudincs.  PraBcipuc^ 
^^  igitui:,  eft  cuftodiendum,  ne  id  quod  fixnilitudtDU 
^^  gratia  alcivimus,  aut  obfcuruin  fit^  aut  ignotum« 
^^  Debet  cuim  id  quod  illuffarandae  alterius  rei  gratia 
^^  aiTujiiitur^  ipfum  efie  clarius  eo  quod  iUauuaa'- 
^.*  tur .  * '\ Comparifons,  therefore,foimded  on  philo^ 
fophical  difcovcries,  or  on  any  tiling  with  wliich  per-*  j 
ions  of  a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profeffion,^  ^ 
are  converfant,  attain  not  their  proper  effeftrTbey 
^iiould  be  taken  from  thofe  illuftrious^  noteji  ob- 
je<Sis>  which  moft  of  the  readers  either  have  ijcejpbj[ 
qr  can  flronjglyconceive.  Thisleads  mc  to  remark  a 
£iult  of  which  modern  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guil- 
ty. The  ancients  tooE  their  {imiles  from  that  face 
of  nature,  and  that  clali  of  objefts,  with  which  they 
and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence  lions, 
and  wolves,  "and  ferpents,  were  fruitful,  and  very 
proper  fources  of  fimjlcs  amongfl  them  ;  and  thclc 
having  become  a  fort  of  confecrated,  clal&cal 
images,  are  very  commonly,  adopted  by  the  Jgo^ 
dcrns — injudicioufly,  however ;  for  the  pnjpriety  of  j 
them  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  It  is  only  at  fe-* 
cond  hand,  and  by  defcription,  that  we  are  ac- 
quamfcd  with  many  of  thofe  "objefts  ;  and^  to  moft 
readers  of  poetry,  it  were'  more  to  the  purpofc 
to  dcFcribe   lions,   or  ferpents,    by  fimilcs  takea     ♦' 

from men,    than    to     describe    men    by    lion&, 

Now-a-days,  we  can  more  eafily  form  the  concep- 
tion of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than 
between  a  bull  and  "a  tiger.  Every^country  has  a 
fccncry  peculiar  to  itfelf  j^  and  the  imagery  of  cvo* 

•  <''4k>inparirofis  hairc  been  introdnced  into  difconrfe,  fof 
tiie  fake  of  throwing  light  on  the  fubje^:.  We  toiifi,  there* 
fore,  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ,  as  the  ground  of 
our  fimile,  any  obje^ft  which  is  either  obfture  or  unknown. 
Tbac,  furrfy,  which  is  nfed  for  the  poqiore  of  iUuftracittg 
Ibuw  other  thine,  ought  to  be  more  obviou»  ani  plain^  thaa 
the  thing  iiuenaed  to  be  iUuftrateS." 
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ty  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  The  introduftion  of 
unknown  pbjc^fls,  or  of  a  foreign  fccnery,  t)etrays 
A  poet  copying,  not  after  nature,  but  from  other 
writers.  I  have  only  to  obferve  further, 

In~the  fourth  place,  that, .  in  compofitions  of  a 
ferious  or  elevated  kind,  fimiles  (hould  nevtr  be 
taken  from  low  or  mean  objVfts.  Thefe  are  de- 
gr^ing ;  whereas,  fimiles  are  commonly  intended 
to  'cmbellifti,  and  to  dignify  :  and,  therefore,  unlels 
fn  burlefquc  writings,  or  where  fimiles  arc  intro- 
duced purpofely  to  vilify  and  dimjiiifh  an  objeft, 
mean  ideas  (hould  never  be  prefented  to  us.  Some 
of  flomer's  comparifons  have  been  taxed,  without 
rcafon,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  meannefs  or  dignity  of  objefts  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the 
age  wherein  we  live.  Many  fimiles,  therefore, 
drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural  life,*  which  ap- 
pear low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  thofe 
Ampler  ages  of  antiquity.  "" 

I  have  now  confidered  fuch  of  the  figures  of 
ipeech  as  feemed  moft  to  merit  a  full  and  particular 
difcuflion — ^metaphor,  hyberbole,  perfonification, 
^poftrophe,  ancl  comparifon.  A  jFew  more- yet  re- 
main to  be  mentioned  ;  the  proper  ufe  and  condudr 
of  which  will  be  eafily  underftood  from  thcjgrin- 
ciples  already  laid  dpwn. 

As  comparifon  is  founded  on  the  refemblance, 
€o  antithefis  on  the  contrail  or  oppofition  of  two 
objefts.  Contraft  has  always  this  effeS,  to  maCe 
each  of  the  contrafl:ed  objefts  appear  in  the  ftrong- 
er  light.  White,  for  inftance,  never  appears  fb 
bright  as  when  it  is  oppofed  to  black,  and^wben 
both  are  viewed  together.  Antithefis,  therefore, 
may,  on  many  occafions,  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage, in  order  to  ftrcngthen  the  impreffion  which 
we  intend  that  any  objeft  fliould  make.  Thus  Ci* 
ccro,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  rcprcfcnting  the  im- 
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probability  of  Milo's  forming  a  defign  to  take  awajr 
the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circum* 
ftances  were  unfavourable  to  fuch  a  defign,  and 
after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  flip,  when  he 
could  have  executed  the  fame  deiign,  if  he  had 
formed  it,  with  much  more  eafe  and  fafety,  height- 
ens our  conviftion  of  this  improbability  by  a  fkil- 
fiil  ufe  of  this  figure  :  ''  Quern  igitur  cum  omni- 
•*  um  gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluit  cum 
*^  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quem  jure,  quem  loco^ 
**  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  eft  aufus, 
"  hunc  injuria,  iniquo  loco,  alieno  tempore,  peri- 
"  culo  capitis,  non  dubitavit  occidere*  ?''  In  or- 
der to  render  an  antithefis  more  complete,  it  is  al- 
ways of  advantage,  that  the  wotcIs  and  members 
of  the  fentence,  expreffing  the  contrafted  objcfts, 
be,  as  inlRis  inftance  of  Cicero's,  fimilarly  con- 
ftrufted,  and  made  to  corre^nd  to  each  other. 
XhisTeads  us  to  remark  the  contraft  more,  by  fct- 
ting  the  thjiigs  which  we  oppofe  morejclearly  over 
againft  each  other ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
we  contraft  a  black  and  a  white  objeft,  in  order  to 
jperceive  the  full  difference  of  their  colour,  we 
would  choofe  to  have  both  objefts  of  the  fame  bulk^ 
and  placed  in  the  fame  light.  Their  refemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  circumftances,  makes  their 
difagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  fame  time,"' I  muft  obferve,  that  the  fre- 
quent life  of  antithefis,  efpecially  where  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  words  is  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  to  ren- 
der flyle  difagreeable.  Such  a  fenfence  as  the  fol- 

♦  «« Is  it  credible,  that,  when  he  declined  putting  Clodins 
to  death  with  the  confent  of  all,  he  would  choofe  to  do  it 
with  the  diihpprobation  of  many  I  Can  yon  believe  that  the 
peribn  whom  he  fcmpled  to  flay,  when  he  might  have  done 
fo  with  full  juftice,  in  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time, 
'with  Cecure  impunity,  he  made  no  icruple  to  murder  againib 
joftice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  anunleafonable  time^^and 
at  the  rifque  of  capiud  condemnation  l'[ 
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lowing,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it 
'ftands  alone  :  **  Si  quern  volueris  efle  divitcm,  non 
''^*  eft  quod  augeas  divitias,  fed  minuas  cupidita* 
**  tcs*.*'  Or  this  :  *'  Si  ad  naturam  vives,   nun- 
^*  quaxn  eris  pauper  ;  fi  ad  opinionem,  nunquam 
"**  divest /'  A  maxim,  or  moral  ^faying,  piopcrly 
enough  receives"tEis  form  ;  both  becaufe  it  is  fup- 
pofedto  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because 
ft  is  defigned  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which 
recals  it  more  eafily  by  the  help  of  fucTi  contrafted 
cxpreflions.   But  where  a  ftring  of  fuch  fentences 
fucoeed  each   other — where  this  becomes   an  au* 
thorns  favourite  and  prevailing  planner  of  expref- 
fing  himfelf — his  ftyle  is  faulty  ;  and  it  is  upon  tliis 
account  Seneca  has  Seen  often,  andjuftly,  cenfur- 
ed.  Such  a  ftyle  appears  too  ftudied  and  laboured  j 
it  gives  us  the-  impreflion  of  an  author  attending 
more  to  his  manner  of  faying  things,  than  to  the 
things  themfelves   which    he  fays.    Dr.   Young, 
though  a  writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of 
antithefis.   In  his  eftimate  of  human  life,  we  find 
whole  pages  that  run  in    fuch  a  ftrain.  as  this  J 
^^  The  peafant  complains  aloud  ;  the  courtier  in 
^^  fecret  repines.    In  want,  what  diftrefs  !  in  af- 
**  fluence,  what  fatiety  !  The  great  are  under  as 
^  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleafure,  as  the 
*'  mean  to  labour  with  fuccefs.     The  ignorant, 
^^  through  ill-grounded   hope,  are  difappointed ; 
*'  the    knowing,    through    knowledge,    de(pond* 
^  Ignorance    occafions     miftake  j    miftake,    dif- 
•*  appointment ;    and    difappointment  is    nrifcry. 
*'  Knowledge^  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  jadg« 
^^  ment  ;  and  true  judgment  of  human  thiAf^ 

♦  *'  If  yon  fecit  to  make  one  rich,  ftudy  not  to  increale  I 
ftore$,  but  to  diminifh  his  dcfircs.'* 

f  **  If  yoo  rc2;nlatc  your  dcfires  according  to  the  Ibmd  I 
•f  natnre,  yoa  will  never  be  poor  ;  if  according  to  the  (Ir  • 
ard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich.'* 
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*'  gives  a  demonAr^ion  of  their  iofufficiency  to 
f*  our  peace/*  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  fuch  ' 
a  ftyle  as.  this,  to  pleafe  long*   We  are  fatigued, 
by  attending  to  fuch  quaint  and  artificial  lentenccs 
often  repeated. 

There  is  toother  fort  of  antithefis,  the  beauty 
tjf  which  confifts  mfurprifingus  by  theunexped- 
ed  contrafts  of  thhigs  whicBTif  brings  together. 
Much^wit  may  be~^ihpwn  in  this  ;  but  ^11  belongs 
whoUy^'to  pieces  of  profcfledjvit  and  humour, 
and  can  find  no  place  in  grave  compofitions.  M^ 
Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithefis,  is 
often  happy  in  this  ufe  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his 
rape  of  the  lock  1 

Whether  the  nymph  fliall  break  Diana*s  law, 

^  Or  fomc  frail  china  j^r  receive  a  flaw  ; 

r    Or  ftain  her  honour^  or  her  new  brocade  s 
'  Korget  her  prayers,  or  mils  a  maiqaerade. 
Or  Tofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,  ac  a  ball. 
Or  whether  heav'n  has  d«otn*d  that  Shock  muft  fall/ 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  confifts,  for 
moft  part,  in  fome  antithefis  of  this  kind  j  fur- 
prifing  us  with  the  finart  and  uncxpeiaed  turil, 
which  it  gives  to  the  thought  :  and  in  the  fewer 
words  it  is  brought  put,"  ft  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparifons  and  antithefis  are  figures  of  a  cool 
nature  ;  the  produftions  of  imagination,  not  of  paA 
fion.  Interrogations  and  exclamations,  of  which  I 
am  next  to  fpeak,  arepaffionate*3figures.  They  are, 
indeed,  on  fo  many  occafions,  the  native  language 
of  paffipn,  that  their  ufe  is  extremely^ frequent  ; 
and,  in  ordinary^  converfatV>n,  when  men  are  heat- 
ed, they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  mofl:  fublimc 
oratory.  The  unfigUred,  literal  ufe  ofjnterfoga- 
tion,  is  to  afk  a  queftion  ;  but  when  men  are 
Ih-ompted  by  paMon,  whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  . 
deny  with  great  vehemence,  they  ©aturally  put  in 

VoL  I.  "^  ;2  T 
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the  form  of  &  queftiin  }  C3tiJrdfflflg  thereby  Ihif 
ftrongefl  conftdentfe  6f  the  truth  of  the!*-  t>\v%  Iferi- 
timent,  and  appealing  to  thcii* ,  hearers  fon'th* 
impolfibility  6(  the^  contrary.  Thud,  in  fcriptttr^  i 
*'  God  is  hot  a  man,  that  he  fhonk!  lie^  ncithei^ 
**  the  fdn  of'  mattj  that  he  ftfeiiW  ripifcnt.  Hath  he 
"  faid  it  ?  arid  fiiall  he  riot  36  it  ?  Hath  he  Cpe^ 
*'  ken  it  ?  and  (hall  h6  hot  HiikK  it  good  ?'^* 
So  Deih^flhfenies',  addrefling  hiihfelf  16  the  Athc«* 
niahs  ?  "  'tell  md,  Will  you  ftlH  gd  afibilt-,  ind  aft 
^  one  another,  what  hews  I  WhAt  iafa  b*  inbrA 
^*  aftdnifliing  ne^s^  than  thi*,  that  lh6  ntih  6f  Wi^ 
"  cedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenian*,  feirtd  Si^ 
*'  pofes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  ?-^  Philip  flfcadt 
*'  No,  but  he  is  fick*  What  fignifies  it  to  you  whc- 
*•'  ther  lie  be  dead  or  alive  f  For,  if  any  thing 
*'  happens  tp  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately 
*'  raife  up  another/'  All  this,  delivered  without 
interrogation',  had  been  faint  and  infeffeftual  ;  but 
the  warmth  and  eagernels  which  this  qu^flibriing 
ijiethod  exprelles,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  itrlke^ 
them  with  niuch  greater  force.' 

Interrogations  may  often  be  employed  wilt  pro* 
priety,  in  tl^e  courle  of  no  higher  emotions  than 
naturally  arife  in  piirfuing  foine  ctole  and.  eafncil 
reafoning.^ut  exclamatiohsbelohgoiiryfo  ft'rongci* 
emotions  of  the  mind  ;ntoTurpnfc,  admirationi^ 
anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like  :    '"  " 

Heu  pietas  !  ten  ^ifta  Mti  \  JtVSetaqtte  bellb 
Dfcxni: 

.  Both  interrogation  and  e^clamatkm^  aml^  ixuleetlY 
all  p&ffiOnate  figtires  of  fpeech,  operate  upon  us  by» 
means  of  lytepatby'.  Sytopathy  is  a  very^  powerful, 
acid  exteniive  principle  in  our  n^ature,.  <}if|>o(ijig 
us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  pa(fio%  whicb- 

•  Konibcrsi  chap.  ixllL  Ver«  i9» 
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Wc  ^ehold  pi^prcflcd  by  others-  Ifence,  a  finglf 
{>erfpn  coming  into  ^  company  with  ftrong  nyrfks, 
cither  of  qiel^acholy  or  joy  upon  his  countenance^  j 
|¥iU  d|ltV£p  th^f  pftlGoDj^xri  a  c^oniept,  through 
Jj^  ^hole  cirple.  Hpnce,  in  a  great  croud,  paffions 
jtr^  fp  cafily  /caught,  and  fo  faft  fpread,  by  xth^it 
powerful  contagion  which  the  ^tpiinated  lopks^  r 
«ries,  and  gcftufc?  of  a  multitjtidg  neycrfailfco  carr 
fyl' NoHT,  intjerrogations  and  exclamations  ^  being 
^at\|r^  ligns  of  a  njpycd  ^nd  agitated  siind,/a],- 
vayj,  wlien  f hey  are  properly  ufed,  diipofe  us  tp 
^mpathUc  with  the  difpofitipns  of  thofe  who  ufe 
li^in,  ^nd.to  feel  as  they  feel.  "". 

From  this  jit  follows,  that  the  great  rule,  wit^i 
jreg^d  to  jthe  conduiEl  of  fncfci  figures,  is,  that  the 
l(prrifer_at(tend  to  the  naanner  iij  which  nature  die-  > 
tfttesto4istOiC3^ef^  any  emotion  or  paffion,.and  tha^ 
ie  give  his  language  that  turn,  mwi  no  other  ;  al?oyp 
^U,  t^^  he  n^er  aiFe£):  the  ftyle  of  a  paffion  ^faic^ 
he  does  nqjfeel.  With  interrogations^  he  may  ufe 
#  good  deal  of  freedom  ;  thcfe,  a^  above  obfervjed,, 
&lliag  in  fo  i9U€h  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
las^^agf  and  reafpntng,  eVen  when  no  grej^  vche,- 
jpaence.  isfupf>oie3  to  have  place  m  the  mind.  3ut, 
wkh  r^^ft  to  exclamations,  he  muft  he  more  rer 
jferved*  Nothing  has  a  worfc  efFeft  than  th^  frer 
^neot  and  unieafcmafaje  ufe  of  them*  KaWj  juve^ 
^ie  writers  imagine,  that,  by  pouring  them  forth 
f)ft6B,  they  reacter  their  compofitions  ^v^arm  an^ 
janim^ted.  Whereas  quite  ti>e  contrary  follows. 
They  ^render  ^  frigid  to  excefs-  ♦When  an.  jtuthor 
4s  aj^ays  caJlHngxipon  us  to  center  into  tran^Oiits 
which  he  has  Aid  nothing  to  infpire,  we  are  both  ' 
difgtjdled  and  enraged  at  him*  He  raifes  no  iym- 
^^t^y7  for  he  givcaj  ns  no  paifion  of  his  pvn,  in 
iwhic^  we  can  Jake  part.  Jle  gives  us  words,  and 
jEftoC  palUon  ;  and,  of  courfe,  can  raife  no  pajflion^ 
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thSjik,  he  was  not  much  vniiftaken,  who  faid,  that 
whdii,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found  liie  pages 
thick"  beipanglcd  with  the  point  which  is  called, 
*'    Punaum     admirationis/'    he   judged    |his  to 
be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  lajring  it  afide.  And, 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help^  of  this  '^  punc* 
turn    admirationis/'    with    which    many    writers 
of  the    rapturous   kind   fo    much    abouxul,    one 
would  be  often  at  a  lofs  to  difcover,  whether  -  or 
Tliot  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at*  For, 
it  has  now  become  a  fafhion,  among  thefe  writers,  ' 
to  fubjoin  points  of  admiration  to  Sentences,  which 
contain  nothing  but  fimple  affirmations,  or  propo* 
iitions  ;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing, 
they  could  transform  them  in, the  readcr*s  mind  in- 
to high  figures 'of  eloquence.    Much  akin  to  this, 
IS  another  contrivance  practifed  by  foiue  writers, 
of  feparating  almoft  all  the  members  of  their  fen- 
tences  from  each  other,  by  blank  lines  ;  as  if,- by 
ietting  them  thus  afimder,  they  beftowed  {bmefpc- 
•cial  importance  upon  thein  ;  and  required  us,  in 
going  alo^gj  ^^  make  a  paufe  at  every  other  word, 
and  weigh  it  well.  This,  I  think,   may  be  called  a 
'typographical  figure  of  Ipeech.  Neither,  indeed, 
lince  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of  wri- 
ters for4ncreafing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  cuflom,  which  prevailed  very  much 
fome  time  ago,  feem  worthy  of  imitation  ;  I  mean 
that  of  diftinguiftiing  the  fignificant  words,  in  every 
•fentence,  by  Italic  charaflers.  On  fome  occafions, 
St  is  very  proper  to  ufe  fuch  difliniSions.  But  when 
we  carry  them  fo  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  cveiy 
fappofcd  emphatical  word,  theie  words  are  apt  to 
-multiply  fofaft  in  the  author^s  Imagination,  that 
every  page  is  cfouded  with  Italics  j  which  can  pro- 
duce po  efFeft  whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  cyjr,  and 
create  confufion.  Indeed,  if  the  fenic  point  not  out 
the  xnoil  emphatical  ^preffions,  a  variation  in  the 
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type,  cfpccially  when  occurring  fo  frequently,  will 
give  fmall  aid.  And,  accordingly,  the  moft  maf* 
terly  writers,  of  late,  have,  with  good  reafbn,  laid 
afide  all  thofe  feeble  props  of  fignificancy ,  and  truft- 
eci  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  fentiments  for 
commanding  attention.  But  to  return  from  this 
digreilion  : 

Another  figure  of  ipeech,  proper  only  to  ani- 
mated and  warm  compofition,  is  what  fome  criti*^ 
cal  writers  call  yifion  ;  when,  in  place  of  relating  ' 
ibmething  that  is  paft,  we  ufe  the  prefent  tenfe, 
and  defcribe  it  as  aftually  paiBng  before  our 
eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  againii 
Catiline  :  "  Videor  enim  mihi  hanc  urbim  viderc, 
^.'  lucem  orbis  terrarmn  atque  arcem  omnium  gen- 
^*  tium,  fubito  uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno 
**  animo  fepulta  in  patria  miferos  atque  infepultos 
**  acervos  civium ;  verfatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aC- 
•*  peftus  Ccthegi,  et  furor,  in  veftra  caede  bacchan- 
**  tis*/'  This  manner  of  defcription  fuppofes  a 
fort  of  enthufiafin,  which  carries  the  perfon  who  • 
defcribes  in  fome  meafure  out  of  himfelf  5  and, 
^when  well  executed,  muft  needs  imprefs  the  reader 
or  hearer  ftrongly,  by  the  force  of  that  fympathy 
-which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order  to  a 
lucccfsfiil  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly 
'wami  imagination,  and  fuch  a  happy  fele*JHon  of' 
circumltances,  as.fhall  make  us  think  we  fee  before 
our  eyes  the  fccne  that  is  deferibei  Otherwife,  it 
!fliares  the  fame  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  to- 
iwards  paffionate  ,  figures  ;  that  of  throwing  ridi- 
cule   upon   the  author,   and  leaving  the  reader 

♦  "  I  fcem  tomyielf  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of 
riie  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  fuddenly  invoWed  in 
Qne  conflagration.  I  fee  before  me  the  (laugbtered  heaps  of 
citizens  lying  unburied  in  the  midiV  of  their  ruined  country. 
The  farioiis  countenance  of  Cethegns  rifes  to  my  view,  while 
^«i(h  a  fikvage  joy  he  is  triun^hing  in  your  miferics/' 


laorc  cool  tnd.  uninterdtecl  than  ht  vm  hcforf^^ 
The  fame  obfervation*  arc  to  i>e  applied  to  rcp^ti^ 
tioOy  (uipenfioni  corr^dioa,  and  miany  move,  of^ 
thole  figurative  fprais  Hf  fpccch,  whU^li  rfaetoriclr 

,  ai2«  hav^  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  elor 
ijucnce^  They  are  beautiful,  or  Bot^  e^^a&Iy  ip 
proportion  as  they  are  native  cxpreflioM  of  t\j^ 
icntiment  or  paffioo  IntendedTto  be  keightCfuM  by 
thecn*  Let  nature^ and  pailipn  always  i^ak  their 

I  own  language,  and  they  will  fuggeft  figims  ifi 
abundance.  But,  when  wp  iibek  to  cDunterftk  % 
^irarmth  virhicfa  we-  do.jiot^  feel,  no_figure$  wi^ 
cith^  fupply  the  defe«^,  or  <copceal  the  impoibm» 
7'here  is  one  figure  (and  I  (hall  m^ition  no  more) 
4>f  frequent  uie  among  all  public  fpeakera,  partf- 
.  \  <:ularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian  infifta  up<m 
confiderably,  and  calls  ampiificatioo*  b  confifte  ia 
an  artful  exaggeration  of  all  tl^e'^circumfts^Qeei  of 
ibme  objeft  er  aiSiioa  which  we  want  toTpjUef  fai 
a  ftrong  light,  eitlier  a  good  cr  a  bacL  one.  It  is  n'ot 
ib  properly  one  figure,  as  the  (kilful  management 
.of  feyeral,  which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  j9oifll:» 
It  may  be  carried  on  fay  a  proper  uie  of  soag^^ 
ing  or  extenuating  terms^^^y  a  regular  enuflierib^ 
tion  of  partic«larst--or  by  throwing  togeth^ ,  as 
into  oxue  mafs,  a  croud  of  circumAancesrrr-by  fug- 
igefting  compariibos  alio  with  things  of  a  Hl^  fig* 

,    irure^  But  the  principal^  inflruxnent  by  whicb    it 

\  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rife  of  ooe 
-circumftancc  above  another,  tUi  our  Idea  be  raif- 
-ed  to  the  utmofi*  I  fpoke  formerly  of  a  .diiaiUKX  ia 
£ound  ;  a  cfimax  in  dfenle,  when  well  carried^oo, 
is  "a  figure  which  never  fails  to  amplify  ftronely. 
The  common  example  of  fliis  is,  that  iioted^paMge 
in  Cicero,  which  every  fchool-boy  knows  :  '*  F»- 
^*  cinus  eft  vincirc  civem  Romanum  ;  fcelus,  yer- 
*''  berare  ;  propeparricidiupi,  necare  ;  quid  dicam 
^*  in  crucem  toilere*?"  {  flbail  give  an  inljkance 
*  '^  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds :  it  is 


fi^biU  k  pniHttA  p^adii^g  df  a  £Mniim&  Stotch  Utr^^r^ 
fi^G66f  gfe  M^KcDtie.  K  b  ift  k  cb^rge  to  the  jary/ki 
tifecaft  6fia  MnbinftH  Mtufed  6f  murdering  her  own 
aad*  "Oefttlefti^n,  if  one  thfth  had  any  how  Ikitt 
*'  another,  if  an  adverfary  had  killed  his  oppolfer> 
**  or  a  woman  occafioned  the  death  of  her  enemy, 
"  even  thcfe  criminals  would  have  been  capitally 
*'  puniftied  by  the  Cornelian  law  :  but,  if  this  guilt- 
"  Icfs  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
"  murdered  by  its  own  nurfc,  what  punifliments 
"  would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  ? 
"  With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would  fhe 
*^  have, ftunned  your  ears  ?  What  Ihallwe  fay  then, 
"  when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother, 
*^  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent  child,  hath  com- 
*'  prifed  all  thofe  mifdeeds  in  onie  fingle  crime  ;  a 
"  crime  in  its  own  natiu-e,  deteftable  ;  in  a  woman, 
*^  prodigious  ;  in  a  mother,  incredible  ;  and  per- 
**  petrated  againft  one  whofe  age  called  for  com- 
"  pailion,  whofe  near  relation  claimed  affeftion, 
*^  and  whole  innocence  defei'ved  the  highefl:  fa- 
"  vour  ?"  I  muft  take  notice,  however,  that  fuch 
regular  c|imaxcs  as  thefe,  though  they  have  con- 
fideraSK^  beauty,  have,  at  the  fame  time,  no  fmall 
appearance  of  art  and  ftudy  ;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  naay  be  admitted  into  formal  harangues,  yet 
they  fpeak  not  the  language  of  great  earneftnefs  and 
paffion,  which  feldom  proceed  by  fteps  fo  regujgr^ 
Nor,  indeed,  for  the  purpofes  of  effefltual  perfua- 
fion,  are  they  likely  to  beTcT  fiiccefsful,  as  an  ar- 
rangement of  circiunftances  in  a  lefs  artificial  or- 
der. Fol:,  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always 
fat  on  our  guard  againft  the  decejts  of  eloquence  ; 
but  when  a  fpe^er  has  reafqned  ftrongly,  and,  by 

the  height  of  gnilt  to  fconrge  him  ;  little  lefs  than  parricide 
to  pot  nitn  to  death  :  ^hat  name  then  ihall  I  give  to  cruci- 
fytog  him  ?" 
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force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main  point) 
he  max^then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable 
bent  of  our  minds^,  make  ufe  of  fUch  artificial  fi- 
gm-es  to  confirn^  our  belief,  and  to  warm  our 
minds.  '^  ^""  * 


LECTURE     XVIIL 


.FIGURATIVE    LANGUAGE— GENERAL 
CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE— DIFFUSE, 
CONCISEr-FEEBLE,  NERVOUS- 
DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT, 
FLOWERY. 


HAVING  treated,  at  confidcrable  length,  of 
the  figures  of  Ipeech,  of  their  origin,  of  their 
^laturc,  and  of  th?  management  of  fuch  of  them 
as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  diC- 
cuffion,  before  finally  difmiffing  this  fubjeft,  I 
think  it  incnmbcnt  on  me,  to  make  fomepbferva-  .,^ 
tions  concerning  the  proper  ufe  of  figurative^  lan- 
giiage  in  general.  Thefe,  indeed,  I  have,  In  part, 
already  anticipated.  Bat,  as  great  errors  are  often 
committed  in  this  part  of  ftyle,  efpecially  by  younf 
Writers,  it  may  be  of  ufe  that  I  bring^together, 
fcider  one  view,  the  mod  materiaj^ircaions  on 
lis  head."  ^^^. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  obfervation,  former- 
made,  that  neither  all  the  beauties,  nor  even 
ic  chief  beauties  of  compofition,  depend  upon 
opes  anZT figures.  Some  of  the  moft  fublime  and 
oft  pathctic^galTages  of  the  moft  admired^authors, 
>th  in  pro^  and  poetry,  arc  cxprcfled  in  the  xnoft^  / 
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fimplc  ftyle,  withoiit  any  figure  at  all  ;  inftanccft 
of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  compontion  may  abound  with  thefe  ftudied  or« 
naments — the  language  may  be  artful,  iplendid,  and 
highly  figured — and  yet  the,  compofitlpn  be  on  the 
whole  frigid  and  uriafFe&ing.  Not  to  lpe^]tjof  fen* 
timent  and  thought,  which  conftitute  tlTd  rc^l  and 
lading  merit  of  any  work,  if  the  ftyle  be  ftiff  and 
afFefted,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perfpicuity  or  preci- 
fion,  or  in  eafe  and  neatnefs,  all  the  figures  that 
can  be  employed,  will  nev^i*  reihder  it  agreeable  : 
they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but.wiU  never  j>leafc  a 
judicious  eye. 

In  the  fecond  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beau- 
tiful, muft  always  rife  natijrally  from  the  fubjeft« 
I  have  fhown,  that  all  of  them  are  the  language 
cither  of  imagination,  or  of  paflion  ;  fome  of  them 
fuggefled  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and 
iprightly^  ilich  as  metaphors  and  comparifaofi  ; 
others  by  paflion  or  mor^'  heated  emotion,  fuch 
aspeffonificatlofis  and  apoftrophes.  Of  courfe,  they, 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted 
ty  f mcy,  or  by  paffion.  They  muft  rife  of  their 
own  accord  ;  they  muft  flow  from  a  mind  warm- 
ed by  the  objeft  which  it  feeks  to  defcribe  ;  we 
"iiiould  never  interrupt  the  courfe  of  thought,  to 
caft  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  fought  aftcf 
j|ooIIy,  and  faftened  onas  defigned  rnaments,  they 
will  have  a  miferable  cffeft.  It  is  a  very  erroneous 
idea,  which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  ftylc, 
as  if  they  wefe  things  detached  from  the  fubjea, 
and  that  could  be.  ftuck  to  it,  like  lace  upon  t 
coat  :  this  is  indeed, 

Pufptiretislate  qirf  IJjlendcat  untis  Ml  alter 

Afiuitur  pauno6.»— .  Aftt  roftT. 

f  «  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  loftrc  ihiae^ 
^«  Scwy  on  your  poem,'*  FaANcxt. 
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And  it  is  this  falfe  idea  which  has  often  brought 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  writing  into  difrcpute. 
IVhereas,  the  rc^  and  proper  ornaments  of  flyle 
mri|e  from  fentiyneot.  They  flow  in  the  fame  ftream 
with  the  current  of  thought.  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  hi$- iubjeft  ftropgly  }  Ws  iniagination  i^ 
filled  and  inaprcjTed  with  k  ;  and  pours  itfelf  fprth 
in  that  figurative  ianguage  which  iniagination  na^ 
turally^  (peaks*  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which  his 
Tubjea  doesnotraifein  him  ;  he  Ipeaks  as  he  feels  j 
but  his  rty;le  will  be  bcaytiful^  becaufe  his  feelings 
are  lively^  On  occafions,  when  fancy  is  languid, 
or  IBnds jiothing  to  roufe  it,  Yre^jKould  never  at- 
tenjipt  to  hunt  for  figiires.  We  then  work,  as  it  is 
faid,  ^^  invfta  Minerva  j*^^  fuppofing  figures  invent- 
ed, they  will  have  the  appearance  of  beinj[^  forced  c- 
and  in  this  c|ife,  they  had  much  better  be  omitted. 
In  the  thir4  place,  even  when  imagination 
prompts,  and  the  fubjeft  natx^rally  gives  rife  to 
figures,  they  muft,  however,  not  be  emploved  too 
frequently.  In  all  beauty,  ''  fimplex  munditiis,"  is 
m  capital  quality*  Nothing  derogates  more  from 
the  weight  and  dignity  of  any  compoiition,  than 
too  greaF  attention  to  ornament.  Whpn  the  or- 
naments coft  labour,  that  labour  always  appears  ^5- 
though  they  ftipuld  coft  us  none,  ftill  the  reader 
^r  hearer  may  be  fmfeited  with  them  ;  and  when 
they  come  too  thick>  they  give  the  impreffion  o£  a 
light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evaporates  ii^  iti^^ 
ratfierthan  brings  forth  what  is  folid.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  ancient  Critics,  on  this  head,  are  fuli-' 
of  ffood  fenfe,  and  deferve  careful  attention. . 
*<  Voluptatibus  maximis,**  fays  Cicero,  de  Orat^ 
h^  iii.  ''  faftidium  finitimumeft  in  rebus  omnibus  5 
•^'  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremur.  In  qua 
^^  vel  ex  poetis,  vcl  oratoribus  pofliimus  judicarc?, 
**  concinnam,  ornatam,  feftivam  fine  intcrmiflione, 
^^  <^aamvi&  daria  fit  ooloribtis  pi^a,  vel  poefis,  vel 
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"  oratio,  non  polflc,  in  delcftationc  efle  diuturna. 
*'  Quare,  bene,  et  praeclare,  quamvis  nobis  fsepe 
^'  dicatur,  belle  et  feftive  nunium  fa?pe  nolo*/' 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  are  the  excellent  directions 
with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  difcourie  con- 
cerning figures,  L.ix.  C.  3.  "  Ego  illud  dc  lis  fi- 
**  guris  qusB  vere  fiunt,  adjiciam  brcviter^  ficut 
"  ornant  orationem  opportunje  pofitas,  ita  ineptif- 
*'  fimas  efle  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui 
*'  neglefto  return  pondere  et  viribus  fententiarum, 
^'  fi  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  depravarnnt, 
*'  fummos  fe  judicant  artifices  ;  ideoque  non  defi-  . 
*'  nunt  eas  neftere  ;  quas  fine  fententia  fcftarc, 
*'  tarn  eft  ridiculum  quam  quaerere  habitum  gcf- 
*'  tumque  fine  corpore.  Ne  has  quidem  quae  rec- 
*'  tx  fiunt,  denfandce  funt  nimis.  Sciendum  impri- 
^*  mis  quid  quifque  poftulet  locus,  quid  perfona, 
^'  quid  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum  figura- 
**  rum  pofita  eft  in  deleclatione.  Ubi  vero,  a- 
**  trocitatc,  invidia,  miferationc  pugnandura  eft  ; 
*'  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapofitis,^  et  confimilibiis, 
*'  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irafcentem,  fleritem,  ro- 
'^  gantem  ?  Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  de- 
**  roget  afFectibus  fidem  ;  et  ubicunqite  ars  often- 
"  tatur,  Veritas  abefle  videatur.f  After  thefc 
judicious  and  ufeful  obfervations,  I  have  no  more 
to  add,  on  this  fubjeft,  except  this  admoitition  : 

l^n  the  fourth  place,  that  without  a  genius  for 
figurative  language,  hone  (hould  attempt  it,  Ima- 

•  *'  In  all  human  things,  difgufl:  borders  fo  nearly  on  the 
moft  lively  plcafures,  that  we  need  not  be  Airpriied  to  find 
this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either  poets  or  orators 
•we  may  ealily  fatisfy  ourfel  ves;  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  ora- 
tion, which,  without  injpcrmiffion,  is  (howy  and  fprrkUng,  can 
pleafe  us  long.  Wherefore,  thoupli  we  may  wifli  for  the  frc* 
qaent  praife  of  having  cxpreflcd  ouHclves  well  and  properly, 
we  fhoald  not  covet  repeated  applaufe,  for  being  bright  and 
fplcndid/' 

t  '^  I  muft  add  concerning  thole  figures  which  are  proper 
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ginatlon  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired  ;  it  muft  be 
derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may 
prune,  its  deviations  we  may  correft,  its  fpherc  we 
may  enlarge  ;  but  the  faculty  itfelf  we  cannot  cre- 
ate :  and  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical  orna- 
mented ftyle,  if  we  are  deftitute  of  the  proper  ge*  . 
nius  for  it,  will  prove  aukward  and  difgufting.  Let 
us  fatisfy  ourfelves,  however,  by  confidering,  that 
without  this  talent,  or  at  leaft  with  a  very  fmali 
m^afure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  fpeak  to  ad- 
vantage«  Good  fenfe,  clear  ideas,  perfpicuity  of 
language^  and  proper  arrangement  of  words 
and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention. 
Thele  arc,  indeed,  the  foundations  of  all  folid  me- 
rit, both  in  (peaking  and  writing.  Many  fubjefts 
require  nothing  more  ;  and  thofe  which  admit  of 
ornament,  admit  it,  only  as  a  fecondaiy  requifite. 
To  ftudy  and  to  know  our  own  genius  well — to 
follow  nature— to  feek  to  improve,  but  not  to 
force  it — are  direftions  which  cannot  be  too  often 
given  to  thofe  who  defuse  to  excel  in  the  liberal 
arteV 

in  themfclvrs,  that  as  they  beautify  a  compofitioti  when  they 
are  feafonably  introduced,  (b  they  deform  it  fi;reatly,  if  too 
frequently  (ought  after.  There  are  fonie,  who,  ne^le<ftiiig 
ftrength  of  fentiment  and  weip;ht  of  matter,  if  rhey  can  only 
force  their  empty  words  into  a  figurative  ftyle,  imagine ibem. 
fclves  great  writers,  and  therefore  continually  ttring  togetjper 
fuch  ornaments  ;  which  is  jult  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no 
fetimentto  fupport  them,  as  to  contrive  geftnresaiid  d redes 
for  what  wants  a  body.  Even  thofe  figures  which  a'fubjc(5t 
admits,  muft  not  come  too  thick.  We  muft  begin,  with  c(nifi. 
dering  what  theoccaiion,  the  time,  and  the  perfon  who  fpeaks, 
render  proper.  For  the  objeJt  aimed  at  by  the  greater  r>nit 
of  thefe  fiiTures,  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  fi.bje<fl  be- 
comes deeply  ierious,  and  ftrong  pafiions  are  to  be  moved, 
^ho  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  in  afFe<5led  language  and  ba- 
lanced phrafcs,  endeavours  to  exprefs  wrath,  roramifcration, 
or  earneft  entreaty  ?  On  all  fuch  occafions,  a  folicitons  atten- 
tion to  words  weakens  pafiion  ;  and  when  fo  much  art  is 
AowH;  there  is  fnfpecled  to  belittle  iiocerity.'* 
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When  I  entered  on  th«  confidcration  of  dyle^  I 
obierved,  that  words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas^ 
there  muft  always  be  a  very  intimate  connexioo 
between  the  manner  in  which  cverjr  writer  cm- 
ploys  words,  andlils  manner  of  tliinking ;  and  jthat^ 
from  the  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expreffioa 
5«^hich  belongs  ^o  bim^  there  is  a  ccrtaiu  charader 
imprinted  on  his  flyle,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner ;  commonly  expreffed  by  fuch  general 
terms,  as  drong^  ^.^^^^i  dry,  jlimple,  aflfeded,  or  the 
like.  Thefe  diftiniftions  carry,*  in  general, ,fome  re* 
ference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking,  bnt  i^ 
fer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expreffion.  They  arifc 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language  ;  and  com- 
prehend the  efFcft  produced  By  all  thofe  parts  of 
ilylc  which  we  have  already  confidered;  the  choice 
which  he  makes*of  fingle  words  ;  his  arrangement 
of  thefe  in  fentences  ;  the  degree  of  his  preciiion  j 
and  his  embellilhment^  by  means  of  mufical  ct* 
(dence,  figures,  and  other  arts  of  fpeech.  Of  fuch 
general  €hara<^ers  of  ftyle,  therefore,  it  r^nains 
now  to  fpeak,  as  the  reiult  of  thofe  undei7;>arts  of 
which  I  have  hitherto  treated. 

That  different  ftibjefts  require  to  be  treated 
of  in  different  forts  of  ftyle,  is  a  podtion  fo  ob- 
vious, that  I  fhall  not  flay  to  illuftrate  it.  Every 
one  fees,  that  treatises  of  philofophy,  for  inflance, 
ought  not  to  be  compofed  in  the  fame  flylc  with 
orations.  Every  one  fees  alfo,  that  different  parts 
of  the  fame  compofition  require  a  variation  in 
the  ftyle  and  manner.  In  a  fcrmon,  for  inftance,  or 
any  harangue,  the  application  or  peroration  admits 
more  ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth  than 
the  didaftic  part.  But  what  I  mean  at 'prcfent  to 
remark  is,  that,  amidft  this  variety,  we  ftill  cxpcd  to 
find,  in  the  compofitions  of  any  one  man,  fome  de- 
gree of  uniformity  or  confiftency  with  hlmielf  in 
manner  j  we  expe&  to  £nd  fome  predoaunaat  cha-* 
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nSbev  of  flyk  mprcttitA,  oh  all  his  writingg,  which 
iball  be  fttited  to,  and  ffaall  mark  his  particular  ge- 
mus,  and  torn  of  xnHid*  The  orations  in  Livy  difE* 
ler  much  it  flyle^  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  reft 
of  his  hi(laiy4  The  iamc  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  in 
Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  thofe 
of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  ^clearly  to  trace  the  diftin-- 
goiihing  manner  of  each  faiftorian  j  the  magnificent 
falne&  oFthe  c»ne,  and  the'  iententious  concifenefs 
of    the  ether..   The    **  Lcttrcs  Perfanes/'    and 
**  L'Eiprit  de  Loix,''  are  the  works  of  the  fame 
aathor.  They  rc<juired  very  different  compofitioft 
fm-eiy ;  an<J  accordingly  they  differ  widely  :  yet 
^ill  we  {^ethe  fame  hand.  Wherever  there  is  real 
and  native  genius,  it  girv^s  a  determination  to  one 
kind  of  llyle  rather  than  another.  Where  nothing 
(»rthis  appears— w^here  there  is  no  marked  nor  pe*- 
tuliar  charafter  in  the  compofitions  of  any  author 
—we  are  apt?  to  infer,  not  without  reafon,  that  he 
Is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  authdi*,  who  writes  from 
fabitation,  and  not  from  the  impulie  of  origitial 
genius «  As  the  mofl  celebrated  painters  are  known 
by  their  tiand,  fa  the  beft  and  moft  original  writers 
are  knovrn  and  diftinguifhed,  throughout  ail  their 
Works,  by  their  flyle  and  peculiar  manner.  Thia 
Will  be  found  to  hold  almofl  without  exception.  * 
The  ancient  critics  attended  to  thefe  general  cha^ 
rafters  of  ftyle  which  we  are  now  to  conlider. 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaffuS  divides  them  into  three 
kinds  ;  and  calls  them  the  auflere,  the  florid,  and 
the  middle.  By  the  auftere,  he  means  a  ftyle  diC- 
tinguifhed  for  flrength  and  firmnefs,  with   a  ne^ 
glcft  of  fmoothnefs  and  ornament ;    for   exam- 
ples of  which,   he   gives   Pindar   and-  ^fchylus 
among  the   poets^    and '  Thucydides    among  the 
l^ofe  writers.    By  the  florid  he  means,  as  the 
name  indicates,  a  flyle  ornamented,  flowing,  and 
fwcet }  refting  more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than 
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ifarength  :  be  inftances  HeGbd,  Sapplio^  Anacreon, 
Euripides,  and  principally  Ifocratcs.  The  middle 
-kind  is  the  juft  me&n  between  thefc,  and  compre* 
faends  the  beauties  of  both  ;  in  which  clafi  he  pla- 
ces Homer  and  Sophocles  among  the  poets  j  in 
profe,  Herodotus,  Demofthenes,  Plato,  and  (what 
icems  ftrange)  Ariftotle,  This  muft  be  a  very 
wide  clafs  indeed,  which  comprehends  Plato  and 
Ariftotlc  under,  one  article  as  toftyle*.  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  m^ke  alfo  a  threefold  diyifion  of  Ttylc, 
though  with  refpeft  to  difFei-ent  qualities  of  it ;  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  moft  of  the  modem 
writers  on  rhetoric  ;  Xhc/impleXy  tenue^  or  fubtile  ; 
the  grave  or  vehemens  ;  and  the  medium^  .or,  tem^ 
peratum  genus  ddcendu  But  thefe  divifions,  and  the 
illuftrations  they,  give  of  them,  are  fo  loofe  .  and 
general,  'that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our 
ideas. of  ftyle.  lihall  endeavour  to  bc  a  little  more 
particular  in  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this  fubjeft. 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  diftinclions  pf 
the  di&rent  kinds  of  ftyle,  is  what  arifes  from  an 
author's  fpi^eading  out  his  thoughts  more  oi-  lefi. 
This  diftinaion  forms,  what  are  called  the  diifuie 
and  the  cbucife  ftyles.  A  concife  writer  compreflea 
his  thought  into  the  feweft  poiBble  words  ;  he  feeki 
to  employ  none  but  fuch  as  are  moft  expreffive ; 
he  lops  off,  as  redundant,  every  expreflion  which 
iocs  not  add  fomething  material  to  the  fenfe.  Orna- 
ment he  docs  not  rejeft  ;  he  may  be  lively  and  fi- 
gured ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  fake 
of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives  you 
the  fame  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light, 
which  appears  to  him  the  moft  ftri'king  ;  but  if  you 
do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you  need 
not  expeva  to  find  it  hi  any  otbcr.  His  fentences  ai-c 
arranged  with   compaftnefs  and  flxength,   rather 

♦  Dc  co.npofitionc  verboruin^  cap.  25. 
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than  with  cadeppe  and  harmony.  The  utmoft  prc- 
cifion  is  ftudied  in  them  ;  and  they  are  commonly 
defigned  to  fuggcft  more  to  the  reader's  imagination 
than  they  direftly  cxprefs. 

A  diffufe  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.  He 
places  it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  gives  the  rea-.^ 
der  every  poffible  affiftance  for  undcrftanding  it 
completely.  He  is  not  very  carefiil  to  exprels  it  ai 
£rft  in  its  full  ftrength  ;  becaule  he  is  to  repeat 
the  impreffion  j  and  what  he  wants  i.n  llrength,  he 
propoies  to  fupply  by  copioufnefs.  Writers  of  this 
charaAer  generally  love  magnificence  and  ampli- 
fication. Their  periods  naturally  run  out  into  ibme 
length-j  «nd  having  room  for  ornament  of  every 
'kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

£a(^  of  thefe  manij^rs  has  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages ;  and  each  becomes  faulty  when  carried  to 
the  extreme.  The  extreme  of  concifcnefs  becomes 
abrupt  and  obfcure ;  it  is  apt  alfo  to  lead  into  a 
%le  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigramma- 
tic. The  extreme  of  diflFufeneis  becomes  weak  and 
languid,  ujnd  tires  the  reader.  However,. to  one  or 
other  of  thefe  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his-  genius  prompts  him ;  and,  under 
the  general  charader  of  a  concife,  or  of  a  more 
open  and  diffufe  ityle,  may  poiTeis  much  beauty  in 
.his  compofition. 

For  illuftrations  of  thefe  general  charafters,  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  writers  who  are  examples  of 
them.  It  is  not  fo  much  from  detachedpaiTages,  fuch 
as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  inftanccs,  as 
from  the  current  of  an  author's  ftyle,  that  we  are 
to  coUeA  the  Jidea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing. 
The  two  moft  remarkable  examples  that  I  know, 
of  concifenefc  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  al- 
low, perhaps  in  fome  cafes  farther,  are  I'acitus  the 
hlftorian,  and  the  prefident  Montefquicu  in  "  L^Eli 
prit  de  Loix.'^  Ariftotle  too  hol^ds  an  eminent  rank^. 
VoL  I-  2  X 
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among  didaftic  writers^  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps 
no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  fo  frugal  of  his 
words  as  Ariftotle  ;  but  this  frugality  of  expreflion 
frequently  darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  difFufenefs,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  moft  illuftrious  inftance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
difon  alfo,  and  fir  William  Temple,  come  in  fomc 
degree  under  this  clafs. 

•  In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  con- 
cife,  and  when  to  the  diffufc  manner,  we  muft  ht 
dlrefted  by  the  natm^e  of  the  compofition.  DiC- 
courfcs  that  are  to  be  fpoken,  require  a  more  co- 
pious ftyle,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When 
the  whole  meatiing  muft  be  catched  from  the  mouth 
of  the  fpeaker,  without  the  advantage  which  books 
'afford,  of  pauling  at  pleafv  -e,  and  reviewing  what 
appears  obfcure,  great  concifenefs  is  always  to  be 
avoided.  We  Ihould  never  prefumc  too  much  oa 
the  quicknefs  of  our  hqarer's  underftanding  ;  but 
our  ftyle  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  the  bulk  of  men 
can  go  along  with  us  eafily,  and  without  effort.  'Ti 
flowing,  copious  ftyle,  therefore,  is  required  in  all 
public  fpeakecs ;  guarding,  at  the  fame  time, 
againft  fuch  a  degree  of  diiFufion  as  renders  them 
languid  and  tirefome  ;  which  will  always  prove 
the  cafe,  when  they  inculcate  too  much,  and  pre- 
fent  the  fame  thought  under  too  many  difterent 
views. 

In  writtea  compofitions,  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
cifenefs poflefles  great  advantages.  It  is  more  live- 
ly ;  keeps  up  attention  ;  makes  a  briiker  and 
ftrongcr  impreffion  j  and  gratifies  the  mind  by 
fupplying  more  exercife  to  a  reader's  own  thought. 
A  fentiment,  which,  expreflTed  difFufely,  will  bare- 
ly be  admitted  to  be  juft,  expreflTed  concifely,  will 
be  admired  as  (pirited.  Defcription,  when  we  \irant 
to  have  it  vivid  and  animated,  ftiould  be  in  a  con- 
cife  ftrain*   This  is  different  from  the    conunoa 
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Opinion  j  moft  perfons  being  ready  to  fappofe^ 
that  upon  dcfcription  a  writea:  may  dwell  more 
fafely  than  upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full 
ddd  extended  ftyle,  it  is  rendered  nfiore  rich  and 
expreilive.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a 
diffiiic  manner  generally  weakens  it.  Any  redun- 
dant words  or  circumllances  encumber  the  fancy, 
and  make  the  objeft  we  prefent  to  it,  appear  cqn- 
&{ed  and  indiflinA.  Accordingly  the  moft  mafterly 
xfefcribcrs,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almoft  al- 
ways conciie  in  their  defer iptions.  They  (how  us 
more  of  an  obje<^at  one  glance,  than  a  feeble,  dilFuIe 
writer  can  Ihow,  by  turning  it  round  and  round 
in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  ftrength  and  vivacity 
of  defcription,  whether  in  profe  or  poetry,  depend 
much  more  upon  the  happy  choice  of  one  or  twoi 
ftriking  circumitances,  than  upon  the  multiplicatioa 
of  them. 

Addrefles  to  the  paffions,  likewife,  ought  to  be 
in  the  concife,  rather  than  the  diffufe  manner.  la 
thefc,  it  is  dangerous,  to  be  diifufe,  becaufe  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fupport  proper  warmth  fpr  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  beoome  prolix,  we  arc 
always  in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart, 
too,  and  the  fancy  run  fail ;  and  if  once  we  caa 
put  them  in  motion,  they  fupply  many  particular^ 
to  greater  advantage,  than  an  author  can  display 
them.  The  cafe  is  different,  when  we  addrefs  our-? 
feives  to  the  underllanding  ;  as  in  all  matters  o^ 
reafoning,  explication,  and  inftruftion.  There  I 
woulcT  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffufe  manner. 
When  you  are  to  ftrike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the 
heart,  be  concife  ;  when  you  are  to  inform  the 
tindei-ftanding,  which  moves  more  flowly,  and 
requires  the  affiftance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be 
full.  Hiftorical  narration  may  be  beautiful,  either 
in  a  concife  or  a  diffufe  manner,  according  to  the 
writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  arc  diffufe  5 
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Thucydides  and   Salluft  arc  fuccinft ;  yet  all  of 
them  are  agreeable- 

I  obferved,  that  a  difFufe  ftylc  generally  abounds 
ill  long  periods  :  and  a  concife  writer,  it  is  certaiB, 
will  often  employ,  ftiort  fentences.  It  is  not,  how* 
ever,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  fiiort 
fentcnces  are  fully  charafteriftical  olTthe  one,  or 
tlie  other  manner.  It  is  very  poifible  for  one  to 
compofc  always  in  fliort  fentenccs,  and  to  be  with- 
al extremely  ^diffufe,  if  a-fmall  meafnrcof  ienti- 
ment  be  fpread  through  many  of  thefe  fentcnces. 
Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example  •  By  the  fli<H-tneft 
and  quaintnefe  of  his  fentcnces,  he  may  appear  at 
iirft  view"  very  concife  ;"^yet  he  is  far  from  being 
fo.  He  transfigures  the  fame  thought  into  many 
fiifFcrcnt  forms.  He  makes  it  pafs  for  a  new  one, 
6nly  by  giving  it  a  newturn.- Soalfo,moft  ofthc 
French  writers  compofe  in  fh^rt  fentcnces  :  though 
flieir  ftyle,  in  general,  is  not  concife ;  commonly 
lefs  fo  than  the  bulk  Of  Engliih  writers,  whole 
fentcnces  are  much  longer-  A  French  author 
breaks  down  into  tivo  or  thr^e  fentcnces,  that  por- 
tion of  thought  which  an  Engllfli  author  crouds 
into  one.  The  direft  effeft  of  ftiort  fentcnces,  is 
to  render  the  ftyle  brifk  and  lively,  but  not  always 
concife.  By  the  quick  fucccffive.  impulfes  which 
they  make  on  the  mind,  they  keep  it  awake  ;  and 
give  to  compofition  more  of  a  fpiritcd  charader. 
Long  periods,  like  lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave  and 
ftatcly ;  but,  like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  Razard 
of  becoming  dull.  An  intermixture  of  both  long 
and  ftiort  ones  isrequifite,  when  we  would  fupport 
folcmnity,  together  with  vivacity ;  leaning  more 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  propriety  re- 
quires that  the  (blemn  or  the  fprightly  fliould  be 
predominant  in  our  compofition.  But  of  long  and 
flioit  fentcnces,  I  had  occafion,  formerly,  to  treat, 
under  the  head  of  the  conftruiftion  of  periods. 
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The  nervous  and  th*  feeble,  are  generally  held 
to  be  chara£lers  of  ftyle,  of  the  fame  import  with 
the  conciie  and  the  diftule.  They  do  indeed  very 
often  coincide.  Diffufe  writers  have,  for  the  mojt 
part,  fome  degree  of  feeblenefs  ;  and  nervous  wri- 
ters will  generally  be  inclined  to  a  concife  expreffion* 
This,  however,  does  not  always  hold  }  and  there 
are  inftances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midft  of  a  fuU 
and  ample  ftyle,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of 
ftrcngth.  Livy  is  an  example ;  and  in  the  £ngli(h 
*  language,  dr.  Barrow.  Barrow's  ftyle.  has  many 
faults.  It  it  unequal,  incorreA,  and  redundant  ; 
but  withal,  for  force  and  expreffivenefs,  uncom^ 
monly  diftingqifhed.  On  every  &ibje&,  he  ntuiti«« 
plies  words  with  an  overflowing  copioufncfe  ;.  but 
it  is  always  a  torrent  of  ftrong  ideas  and  fignificant 
expreffions  which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,^  the 
foundations  of  a  Dcrvous  or  a  weak  ftyle  are  laid 
in  an  author's  'mamier  of  thinking.  If  he  conceives 
an  objeA  ftrohgly,  he  will  exprefs  it  with  eoei'gy  : 
but,  if  he  has  only  an  indiftinft  view  of  his  ful>» 
jeft— if  his  idesis  be  loofe  and  wavering— if  hip 
genius  be  fuch,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  fa 
carclcfsly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the* 
conception  which  he  would  communicate  to  us  ; 
Ac  marks  of  all  this  witt  clearly  appear  in  his  ftyle* 
Several  unmeaning  Words  and  looie  epithets  will 
be  found  ;  his  expreffions  will  be  vague  and  gene<« 
raj  ;  his  arrangement  indiftinft  and  feeble  ;  we  ftiall 
conceive  (bm^what  of  his  meaning ;  but  oar  con-^^ 
ception  will  be  faint.  Whereas  a  nervous -Writer, 
whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  condfe  ftyle, 
gives  us  always  a  ftrong  impreffion  of  his  mean- 
ing ;  his  mind  is  full  of  his  fubjcft,  and  his  words^ 
are  all  expreffive  ;  every  phrajfe  and  every  figure 
which  lie  ufes,  tends  to  render  the  pifture,  which 
he  would  fet  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

lohferved,  under  the  head  of  difufe  and  concift; 
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ftylc,  that  an  author  might  lean  either  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beautiful.  This  is  not 
the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  nervous  and  the  feeble. 
Every  author,  in  every  compoUtion,  ought  to  fludy 
to  exprefs  himlelf  withfome  ftrength,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  approaches  to  the  feeble,  he  becomes 
a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however,  the 
fame  degree  of  ftrength  is  not  demanded.  But  the 
more  grave  and  weighty  any  compofition  is,  tho 
more  fhould  a  character  of  ftrength  predominate 
intheftyle.  Hence,  in  hiftory,  philofophy,  and  fo- 
lemn  difcourfes,  it  is  expefted  moft.  One  of  the 
moft  complete  models  of  a  nervous  ityle,  is  Dcmoft-^ 
henes  in  his  orations. 

As:  every  good  quality  in  ftyle  has  an  extreme, 
when  purfued  to  which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds 
of  the  nervous  ftyle  as  well  as  others.  Too  great 
a  ftudy  of  ftrength,  to  the  negleft  of  the  other 
qualities  of  ftyle,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a 
harfh  manner.  Harftinefs  arifes  from  uoufual 
words,  from  forced  inyerfions  ia  thej  conftru^Slion 
of  a  fentence,  and  too  much  negle£t  of  finootb- 
nefs  and  eafe.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  (bme 
of  our  earlieft  claflics  in  the  Englifli  language  ; 
fuch  as  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  fir  Francis  Bacon,  Hoo- 
ker, Chill ingworth,  Milton  in  his  prpfe  works, 
Harrington  >  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  con- 
fiderable  note  in  the  days  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  Thefe  writers  had  nerves 
and  ftrength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day 
eminent  for  that  quality  in  ftyle.  But  the  language 
in  their  hands  was  exceedingly  different  from  what 
it  is.  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  conftruftion  of  the  Latin  in  the  ar- 
rangement  of  fcntences.  Hooker,  for  inftance,  be- 
gins the  preface  to  his  celebrated  work  of  ecclc- 
fiaftical  polity,  with  the  following  fentence  : 
^^  Though  for  no  other  caufe,  yet  for  this,  that 
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"  pofterity  may  know  we  have  not  loofely,  through 
^^  iilence,  permitted  things  to  pafs  away  as  in 
**  a  dream,  there  Ihall  be,  for  men's  informa- 
^'  tion,  extant  this  much,  concerning  the  prefent 
"  ftate  of  the  church  of  God  eftablifhed  amongft 
**  us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would 
"  have  upheld  the  fame/'  Such  a  fentence  now 
founds  harfh  in  our  ears.  Yet  fome  advantages 
certainly  attended  this  fort  of  ftyle  j  and  whether 
we  have  gained  or  loft,  upon  the  whole,  by  de- 
parting from  it,  may  bear  a  queftion.  By  the 
freedom  of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it 
rendered  the  language  fufceptible  of  more  ftrength, 
of  more  variety  of  collocation,  and  n^^ore  harmo- 
ny of  period  •  But  however  this  be,  fuch  a  ftyle 
is  now  obfolete  j  and  no  modern  writer  could 
adopt  it  without  the  cenfm-e  of  harflmefs  and  af- 
ftiftation  .  The  prefent  form  which  the  language 
has  aflumed,  has,  in  Tome  meafure^  facriflced  the 
ftudy  of  ftrength  to  that  of  per{picuity  "and  eafe. 
Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  lefs  forci- 
ble, perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural  :  and 
this  is  no-^v  underftood  to  be  the  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage. 

The  rcftoration  of  king  Charles  !!•  feems  to  be 
the  era  of  the  formation  of  our  prefent  ftyle.  Lord 
Clarendon  was  one  of  the&ft  who  laid  afide  thofc 
frequent  inverfions  which  prevailed  among  wri- 
ters of  the  former  age.  After  him,  fir  William 
Temple  poliftied  the  language  ftill  more.  But  the 
author,  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his 
works,  formed  it,  more  than  any  one,  into  its 
prefent  ftate,  is  Dry  den.  Dryden  began  to  write 
at  the  reftoration,' and  continued  long  an  author 
both  in  poetry  and  profe-  He  had  made  the  lan- 
guage his  ftudy  ;  and  though  he  wrote  haftily,  and 
often  incorreftly,  and  his  ftyle  is  not  free  from 
£iults^  yet  there  is  aricbnefs  in  his  di^ion^  a  ce- 
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pioufnefs,  eaie  and  varkty  in  his  expreffion,  which 
has  Inot  been  furpafled  by  any  who  have  come  af- 
ter him*.  Since  his  time,  confidcrable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  purity  and  elegance  of  ftyle  :  But  it 
b  elegance  rather  than  ftrength,  that  forms  the  diA 
tinguifliing  quality  ofmbft  of  the  goodEnglifh  wri* 
ters.  Some  of  them  compofe  in  a  more  manly  and 
nervous  manner  than  others ;  but,  whether  it  be 
from  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  from  what- 
ever other  caulby  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far 
from  the  ftrength  of  fc vcral  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidercd  ftylc  under  thofe 
charafters  that  refpe^  its  expreffiyenefs  of  an  au- 
thor's meaning.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  confider  k 
in  another  view,  with  refpecT:  to  the  degree  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it.  Here,  the  ftyk 
of  different  authors  feems  to  rife,  in  the  follow- 
ing gradation :  a  dry^  a  plain,  a  neat,  an  elegant,  i 
flowery  manner.  Of  each  of  thele  in  theiF  order. 

Fir/l,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament 
of  every  kind.  Content  with  being  underflood,  it 
Jias  not  the  leaft  aim  to  pleafe,  either  the  fancy  or 
the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didadic 
writing  ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  g;reat 
weight  and  folidity  of  matter  is  requifite,  and  en- 
tire perfpicuity  of  language.  Ariflotle  is  the  com- 
plete example  of  a  dry  flyle.  Never,  perhaps^  was 

•  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  life  of  Drydcn,  gives  the  following 
charai^er  of  his  profe  ftyle  :  "  His  preficcs   have  not  the    i 
formality  of  a  fettled  ftyle,  in  which  the  firft  half  of  the  fcn*    | 
cence  betmys  the  other.  The  claufci  are  never  balanced,  nor    | 
the  periods  modelled  ;  every  word  leems  to  drop  by  chance, 
thoHgh  ic  falls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  lan- 
gtiid  i   the  whole  is  airy,  animated ,  and  Tigorous  ;   what  if 
little,  b  py  ;  what  is  great,  is  fplendid.  Though  all  is  caffp 
nothing  is  feeble;  though  all  feeros  carelefs,  there  is. no: n« 
in  or  harfh  :  and  rhon|rh,  (ince  his  earlier  works,  more  than 
a  century  lias  palled,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  ob- 
iblete." 
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there  any  author  who  adhered  fo  rigidly  to  the 
ftriftnefs  of  a  dida^aic  manner,  throughout  all  bis 
writings,  and  conveyed  fo  much  ioftrucftion)  w'ith- 
out  the  leaft  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  moft 
profound  genius,  and  extenGve  views,  he  writes 
like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addrelles  himfelf  fole-. 
ly  to  the  underftanding,  without  making  any  ufe  of 
the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner 
which  defervcs  not  to  bcmiitated.  For,  although'  the 
goodneis  of  the  matter  may""compenfate  the  drynefs 
or  harfline£s  of  the  ftyle,  yet  is  that  drynefs  a  con- 
fiderable  dcfeift  j  as  it  fatieue^s  attention,  and  con- 
veys our  fentiments,  with  aifadvantage,  to  the  rea* 
ilcr  or  hearer. 

A  plain  ftyle  rifes  one  degree'  above  a  dry  one* 
A  writer  of  this  charafter*  employs  very  little  or- 
jiament  of  any  kind,  and  refts  almoft  entirely  upon 
his  fenle.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by 
the  employment  of  figuresV"mufical  arrangement, 
or  any  otbef  art^of  writing,  he  ftudlesi  however,, 
to  avoid  difgufting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harfli  writer* 
Bcfi&s  perfgiculty,  he  purfues  propriety,  purity| 
and  precifion,  In  his  language  j  which  form*  one 
degree,  an^i  no  inconfiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Live-? 
linelsi^  too,  and  force,  may  be  confiftent  with  a 
very  plain  ftyle  :  and  therefore,  fuch  an  author, 
if  his  fentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  aj^ee- 
ablc.  The  difference  between  a  dry  and  plaTn  wri- 
ter, is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  ornament, 
and  feems  not  to  know  what  it  is  ;  the  latter  fe^IU 
Do^after  it.  He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in* good  lan- 
guage, diftinft  and  pure  ;  any  further  ornament  he 
gives  himfelf  no  trouble  about  j  either,  becaufe 
he  thinks  it  unneceflary  to  his  fubjeft  ;  or,  becaufe 
his  fircnius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it  yOVy 
became  it  leads  huh  to  delpile  it*. 

•  On  this  head;  of  the  general  charaAers  of  ftyle,  partli 
Vol.  I.  ^  Y 
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This  laft  was  the  cafe  with  dean  Swift,  who  may 
be  placed  at  thfe  head  of  thofc  that  have  employed 
the  plain  ftylc.  Few  writers  have  difcovered  more 
capacity.  Retreats  every  fubje^a: which  he  handles, 
whether  ferious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  mafterly  man-* 
ner.  He  knew,  almoft.  Beyond  any  man,  the  puri- 
ty, the  extent,  the  precifion  of  the  Engltfh  lan- 
guage ;  and,  tbercfoYe,  To  fuch  aswilh  to"  attain 
a  pure  and  correft  ftyle,  he  is  one  of  the  moft 
iifeful  models.  But  we  muft  not  look  for  much  or- 
hament  and  grace  in  his  language.  His'Tiaughty 
and'niorofc  genius  made  him  delpife  any  embel- 
lifhment  of  this  kind,  as  beneath  his  (dignity.  He  de- 
livers his  fentinients"  in  a  plain,  downright,  pofr 
tive  manner,  like  one  who  is  furc  he  is  m  the  righl, 
and  is  very  indifferent  whether  yo-u  be  pleafcd  or 
not.  His  fentences  are  commonly  negligently  ar- 
ranged ;  diftinftly  enough  as  to  the  fenfc  j  biit 
without  any  regard  to  fmoothnefs  of  found  j  often 
without  muc;H  regard  to  compaftncfs,  or  elegance. 
If  a  metaphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  torcn- 
der  his  fatire  more  poignant,  he  would^  perhaps, 
Votichfafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his  way  ; 
but  if  It  tended  only  to  embcUifh  and  illtrflrate, 
he  would  rather  throw  it  afide.  Hence,  in  hisfc- 
tious  pieces,  his  ftyle  often  borders  upon  the  dry 
and  unpleafing ;  in  his  hunioVous  ones,  the  plain- 
iiefs  of  his  manner  fets  off  his  wit  to  the  higfieft 
advantage.  There  is  no"froth,*'^nor  aHeftation  in 
it  ;  it  feems'  riatiye  and  unftudJed  ;  and  while  he 
bardly  appears  to'fmile  hhnlclf,  he  makes  his  rea- 
der I'augh^  heartily;  To'  a  writer  of  fnch  a  ge^ns 

^ulatlyt^e  plaiti  anA  the  fijnplc,  and  the  charadlers  of  tW^- 
Engliih  authors  who  are  claflbd  under  them,  in  this  and  tli 
following  lecflurc,  feveral  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  tnanl^ 
fcript  treatifc  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  fhown  to  tn^ 
many  years  ago,  by  th^  learned  and  ingenious  author,  di 
Adam  Smith;  and  which,. it  is  hoped,  will  be  ghren  by  i^ 
tQ  the  public. 
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as  dean  Swift,  the  plain  ftyle  was  moft  admirably 
£tted«  Amongourphilofophicalwriters^mr.  Locke 
comes  under  this  clafs  ;  perfpicuous  and  pure,  but 
^hnoft  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  worjcs 
which  admit,  or  require,  ever  fo  niuch  orfljiment, 
there  are  parts  where  the  plain  manner  ought  to 
predominate.  But  we  muft  remember',  that  when 
this  is  tfiie  charajfter  which  a  writer  afFefts  through- 
out his  whole  compofition,  great  weiglit  of  mat- 
ter, and  greaObrce  of  fentiment,  are^required,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  reader'^s  attention,  and  pre- 
vent him  frwn  becomin^tireJ  of  the  author. 

Wh^t  is  called  a  neat^ftyle  comes  next  in  order  j 
and  here  we  have  got  into  the  region. of  orna- 
meiit,  but  that  ornament  not  of  the  higheft  or 
moft  fparkting  kindr  A  writer  of  this  charafter 
Ihows,  that  he  does  not  defpife  the  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  an  objeft  of  his  attention.  But  his 
attention  is  ftxown  in  the  choke  of  his  ^\;^rds,.  and 
m  a  graceful  collocation  of  them  ;  rather  than  ip 
any  higb  ^fforts^jpfjmagination,  or  eloquence.- 
His  fentcnces  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the 
incumbrance  af  fuperffuous  words  ;  of  a  mode- 

'rate  length;    rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  si 
fwclling  ftrufture  ;  doling  with'propriety ;  with- 
out any  tails  or  adje«flions  dragging  after  the  pro- 
per clofe^'His  cadence  is  varied ;  but  not  of  the 
ftudied  mufical  kindT  His  figures,  if  he  ufes  any,    ^ 
are^ort  and  correfl:,  rather  than  bold  and  glow- /^ 
ing,  Such^^  ftyle^as  this,^  may  be  attained  by  a-^ 
writer  whoTias  no  great  powers  of  Fancy  or  geni- 
us ;  by  induftry  nierely,  and  careful  attention  to 

\   the  rulcs^f  writing  ;  and  it  is  a  llyle  always  a- 

at  greeable.  Itlmprints  a  charafter  of  moderate  ele- 

vation  on  our  compoCtion,  and  carries  a  decent  de- 

i  gree  of  ornament,  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  any 

fubjeft  .whatever.  A  familiar  letfer,  or  a  law  paper^ 

i  oo  the  drieft  fubjeft,  may  "be  written  with  neat- 
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nefs  ;  and  a  fermon,   or  a  philofophical  trcatife,  in 
a  neat  ftyle,  will^e  read  with  pleafure. 

An  elegant  ftyie  is  a  charafter,  esqprefBng  abigh- 
^*  er  degree  of  ornament  than  a  neat  one  ;  and,  in- 
deed, is  the  term  ufually  applied  to^  ftyle,  when 
pojQTeffing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any 
\  of  its  excefles  or  defefts.  From  what  has  been 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  caGly  be  undcrftood,  that 
copplete  elegance  implies,  great  perfpicuity  and 
propriety  ;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care 
and  dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  ar- 
rangement. It  implies,  farther,  the  grace  and  oeau- 
ty  of  imagination  fpread  over  ftyle,  as  far  as  the 
fubjeft^  admits  it ;  and' all  the  illuftration  which  fi- 
gurative language  adds,  when  properly  employed. 
In  a  word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who  pleafes  the 
fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs  the  undcr- 
^  ftan^ng ;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with 
all  the  beauty  of  expreffion,  but  not  overcharged 
w^ith  any  of  its  mifplaced  finery.  In  this  clafs, 
therefore,  we  place  only  the  firft-ratc  wi-iters  in 
the  language  ;  fuch  as,  Addifon,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Temple,  Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more  : 
writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another  in 
many  of  the  attributes  of  ftyle,  but  whom  wc 
now  clafs  together  under  the  denomination  of 
elegant,  as,  in  the  fcale  of  ornament,  pofleffing 
nearly  the  fame  place. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  ftyle,  are  too  j 
rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to  the  fubjeft — ^whcn  j 
they  return  upon  us  top  faft,  and  ftrikc  us  either 
with  a  dazzling  luftre  or  a  falfe  brilliancy — ^this 
•  forms  what  is  called  a  florid  ftyle  ;  a  term  com- 
monly ufed  to  fignify  the  excefs  of  ornament.  In 
a  young  compofer  this  is  very  pardonabfe.  Per- 
.  haps,  it  is  even  a  promifing  fymptom  in  young^eo- 
ple,  that  their  ftyle  fhould  incline  to  the  florid  and 
luxuriant :   '^^  Volo  fe  efferat  in  adolefcentc  'fecun- 
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"  ditas/'  fays  Quintilian ;  "  multum  inde  deco- 
"  quent  anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  vclut 
**  uiu  ipfo  dctcretur ;  fit  modo  unde  excidi  poffit 
*'  quid  ct  cxiculpi.  Audeat  haec  aetas  plura,  et  in- 
^*  veniat,  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  fint  licet  illanon  fa- 
'"  tis  interim  ficca  et  fever  a.  Facile  remedium  eft. 
*^*  ubcrtatis  i  ftcrilia  nullo  laborc  vincuntur*/' 
But,  although  the  florid  ftyle  may  be  alloMred  to 
youth  in  their  firft  elTays,  it  muft  not  receive  the 
fame  indulgence  from  writers  of  maturer  years  % 
It  is  to  be  expeded,  that  judgment,  as  it  ripens, 
fhould  chaflen  imagination,  and  rejeft,' as  juvenile, 
all  fuch^ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unfuitable  to 
the  fubjeft,  or  not  conducive  to  illuflrate  it.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinfei 
Iplendor  of  language,  which  fome  writers  perpe- 
tually* aflfca.  It  were  well,  if  this  could  be  afcri- 
bed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  imagination  • 
We  fliould  then  have  fomething  to  amufe  us,  at 
leaft,  if  we  found  little  to  inftruft  us."  But  the 
worft  is,  that  with  thofe  frothy  Mrriters,  it  is  a 
luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  fee  a 
laboured  attempt  to  rife  to  a  Iplendor  6f  compo- 
fition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to  themfelvies 
fome  loole  idea  ;  but  having  no  ftrength  of  ge- 
nius for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  fupply 
the  defeft  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  exclamations-, 
by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence^  It 
has  efcaped  th'efe  writers,  that  fobriety  in  orna- 

•  «*  In  youth,  I  wifh  to  fee  Inxnriancy  of  fancy  appear. 
Much'of  it  will  be  dimi^i/hed  by'  years ;  much  will  be  cor- 
tttfled  by  ripening  judgment ;  fome  of  it,  by  the  mere  prac- 
tice of  compofitjon,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only 
fuificient  matter  at  firft,  that  can  bear  fome  pruning  and  lop- 
ping ofi^  At  this  time  of. life,  let  genins  behold  and  inven- 
tive, and  pride  itfelf  in  its  efforts,  though  they  flionldnot, 
as  yet,  be  corrc<ffc.  Luxuriancy  can  eafily  be  cured  ;  but  for 
barrennefi  tlicre  is  no  ry mcdy.**    - 
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ment,  is  one  great  fecrct  for  rendering  it  pleafing ; 
and  thit,  withomt  a  foundation  of  good  fenle  and 
folid  thought,  the  moft  florid^yle  is  biiF  a  child* 
iih  impofition  on  the  public."  The  public,  howe* 
vcr,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  impofed  on  ;  at  leail,  the 
mob  of  readers,'  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught^ 
«t  firft,  with  whatever  is  dazzling  and,  gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflefts  more  ho- 
nour on  the  religious  turn,  and  good  diipoiitions  of 
the  preient  age,  than  on  the  public  tafle,  thatnu*. 
Hervey's  meditations  have  had  fo  great  a  currciH 
cy.  The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  is  al- 
ways difplayed  in  them,  and  the  lively  fancy  which| 
on  fome  occafions,  appears,  juftly  merits  applauie : 
but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  expreflion,  the  fwoln 
imagery  and  drained  defcription  which  abound 
in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  falfe.kind.  I  would, 
.therefore,  ad  vile  Undents  of  oratory  to  imitate  mr. 
Hervey's  piety,  rather  than  his  ftyle,  and,  in  all 
compofitions  of  a  ferious  kind,  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion, as  mr.  Pope  fays,  '^  from  founds  to  things, 
*'  from  fancy  to  the  heart.*'  Admonitions  of  tliis 
kind,  I  have  already  bad  occafion  to  give,  and  may 
hereafter  repeat  them  ;  as  I  conceive  nothing  more 
'incumbent  o(i  me  in  this  courfe  of  leAures,  than 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  read- 
ers againft  the  aifedted  and  frivolous  ufe  of  orna- 
ment ;  and,  inftead  of  that  llight  and  fuperficial 
tafte  ii*  writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  prefent 
too  faftiionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  ray  endea- 
vours can  avail,  a  tafte  for  more  folid  thought,  and 
more  manly  fimplicity  in  ftyle. 


LECTURE    XIX- 


GENERAL     CHARACTERS     OF     ?TYLE-^ 
,  SIMPLE,  AFFECTED,  VEHEMENT-^ 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORMING 
A  PROPER  STYLE. 


HAVING  eotcred,  in  the  laft  lefture^  on  the 
confideration   of  the  general   charafters  of 

,  ^le,  I  treated  of  the  concife  and  diiFufe,  the  per- 
veus  and  feeble  manner,  I  coiifidered  Ayle,  alfb, 
with  relation  to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament 
Employed  to  beautify  it ;  in  which  view,  the  manner, 
of  different  authors  rifes  accc&rding  to  the  following 
gradatioa  :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery- 
,  I  am  next  to  treat  of  flyle  under  anothercharac- 

I    ter,  one  of  great  importance  in  writing,  and  which 

^  requires  to  be  accurately  examined,  that  of  finri- 
plicity,  or  a  natm-al  ftyle,  as  diftinguifhed  from  al^ 
fe^tion.  Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  tei-m 
very  frequently  ufed,  but,  like  many  other  critical 

I  terms,  pften  ufed  loofely,  and  without  precilion. 
This  has  been  owning  chiefly  to  the  different  mean*^ 
ings  given  to  the  word,  fimplicity,  which,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  neceflary  here  to  diftinguifii  j  and  to 
Ihow  in  what  fenfe  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  flyfc»  ' 
We  may  remark  four  different  acceptations  in 
which  it  is  taken«       *^ 
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The  firft  is,  fimplicity  of  compofition,  as  oppofed 
^  to  too  great  a  variety  of  parts.  Horace's  precept 
refers  to  this  : 

Deniqiic  fit  quod  via  fimplex  duhtaxat  et  iinnm** 

This  is  the  fimplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as 
diftinguiflied  from  double j)lots,  and  croudedl  inci* 
dents ;  the  fimplicity  of^the  Iliad,  or  i^Enciid,  in 
oppofition  to  the"  digreffions  of  Lucan,  and  the 
icattered  tales  of  Ariofto  ;  the  fimplicity  of  Grc* 
cian  architefture,  in  oppofition  to  the  irregular 
variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  fenfe,  fimplicity  is 
the  fame  with  unity. 
y  The  fecond  fcnfe  is  fimplicity  of  thought,  as  op- 

pofed to  refinement.  Simple'thoughts  are  what  arife 
naturally ;  what  the  occafion  or  the  fubjeft  I'uggeft 
unfoughtj  and  what,  when  .once  fuggefted,  are 
£afily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing, 
expreflcs  a  lefs  natural  ahd  obvious  train  of 
thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  tam 
of  genius  to  purfue  ;  within  certain  bounds,  very 
beautiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching 
to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of 
being  recherche^  or  far  fought.  Thus,  we  would 
naturally  fay,  that  mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far 
greater  fimplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  'tlian 
mr.  Cowley ;  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral  fubjefls 
are  natural ;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured. 
In  thele  two  fenfijs  of  fimplicity,  when  it  is  oppof- 
ed, either  to  variety  of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of 
thought,  it  has  no  proper  reldtion  to  fliytC. 

There  is  a  third  fenfe  of  fimplicity^  in  which  it 
has  relpeft  to  fl:yle ;  and  fl:ands  oppofed  to  too 
much  ornament,  or  pomp  of  language ;  as  when 


•  ^'  Then  learn  the  wand'ring  hnmour  to  cohtrou), 
^'  And  keep  one  equal  tenor  through  the  whole." 
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wc  fey,  inr-  Locke  is  a  fmiplcp  jpr,.I|er.vey,a  figrid 

Vriter;  and  it  is  m  tlVTs  Tenlc'  t^^ 

*'  pleXy'^  t;*he,/^  tehtiey^  or  ^^Jiioft^eg^niis^^^ 

is  underftobd 

pie  fty  te, 

the  neat 

But  there  is  ^fourth  ^€ja\ejij^\^  vc^ 

ipeflting  ftyle;  bbt  not  .rHpe^iijg,.the  degr^^^^  qJ 
qfuament'  employed,  lb*  much^^ls  ITle  eafy  and  na- 
tural jiianrier  in  \;9;hich  our  I'angiwg^^expreltc^^^^  puy 
thoughts.  Tills  Vq-5lt?  differ ex>t/r9^^^ 

len-le  o£  the  -^tiv^    ^liilT*  ixnw  .'n^pVil-foni^d-  In    ivhlr 

Cnapficjty  \vas  < 
thisfenre,tt  Is 

ment..  Hony^r^  .^.  „„.^»^.^,^jj.,,^,^.,^^  ..^..--  ,.--^-,._, 
ty  in  the"  greateft  pcrfeftibn  J^pil yft  no  writer  haj 
more  oVnaihent'aAd'jbe^utjr.  "ilS\f,p  Y^^ 

is  wiiat  we  ?fcre  riowto  conlicier,,  ftaids.  bppofeily  Aot 
to  ornam<ti)t^but,tp  afFejftatipn  Q^^^^  ap- 

pearance of.  |at)o\;r  ^p'^tynv'iiyl^c  \  .an4  it' is^a  6!^j 

tinkui(feing  ex«^^^^^        V^  writings  ,,  i  .  ., •     , 

,A   writief  oif  JimpKcity  expreffes,  ly^ 
a  mannei?,  that  eyen^-pn^Itli^nk^^^^^^ 
written  in  .fhe  rfifme  wajy  .j .  Horaic^  dcfcr^bes  it,     .^ 

.■I  Tit  ^bigmYisr-;   •.,.  ,   ..:  rrjw    ,.   -     -  t 
Spcr€t  jaeiir,  iV<|f  t-Wtuini  fni^raqyc  Jal^;^t  ^.  , 

Aafiis!  ittem*.  .  .,.  .    f  t         , 


Tbcrc  ar^-no  marfts  ,of*?irt.i9  Ws  fxpreffion  }  *  if 
feems  the  Very  language  of  i?a£w;e  ;..  you,  lee  in  .t^ 
ftyle,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour^;  but  th9,man^ 
in.  his,  owq.>naturai  charav^cr. ,  H^-  may  be  ricU 
»  his  exprefi<Mi;;he,may  befuU  o£,figui'es,  909. 

« »  "  'From  well  kno^^vn  tkfe^  fiicH  fiai<J*)8  ;M!oiild'  I  l-aUc;.      * 
As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  eafc  ; 
Yet;  while  therftrive>tte  fami?  fuccefs  to  gain>^^  •  / 
SkoaU  fiad  tUeir  labow%  .aivd  their  hopes  u\  vam,  •      \y 

VoLI.  '  Z  a      ' 
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of  fancy  ;  butthcfe  flow  from  him  withoutjeffort  ^ 
and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not  be- 
caufe  he  has  ftudied  it,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  man- 
sifer  of  expreffibn  mofl  natural  to^him-  A  certain 
degree  ©r hcgnj^rice,  aIfo,1s  not^  inconfiflent  with 
this  (;haraAjer^<if  .ftyle,  and  evenlabt  ungraceful  in 
it  J  for  t'do  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign 
to  it :  '*  Habcat  ille/^  fays  Cicero,  (Orat.  I^o-  77-) 
^*  molle  quiddam,  ct  quod  indicet  non  ingratam  nc- 
•*  eligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  vcrbo 
**  laborantis*-"  This  is  the  great  advantage  df  fim- 
plicity  of  ftyle,  that,  like  fimplicity  of  manners^ 
It  ftiows  us  a  man's  fentiments  and  turn  of  mind 
.  laid  open  without  difguife.  More  ftudied  and  ar- 
I  tificial  manners  of  >vriting,  however  beautiful,  have 
always  this  difadvahtage,  that  they  exhibit  an  au« 
thor  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  Iplen- 
dor  of  drefs,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  cjon- 
cea^  thofepecullaJrities  wliich  diftinguifh  one  man 
from  another r  But  reading  an  author  of  fimplici- 
ty, is  like  converfing  with  a  pe^rfon  of  difUn^Uon 
at  home,  and.  with  eaft,  where  we  find  natural 
Manners,  and .  a  marked  charafter. 

The  higticft  degree  of  this  fimplicity,  isexpreft 
led  by  aTfendt  term,^o  which  we  have  none  that 
fully  anfwers  in  our  language,  naiveti.  It  is  not 
cafy  to  give  a  pt-ccife  idea  of  thelmport  of  this 
Word.  It  always  cxpreflcs  a  difcovery  of  chara&cr. 
I  believe  the  beft  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French 
critic,  M,  Marinbntel,  who  explains  it  thus  r  That 
fort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undifguifed  opennefs^ 
which  feems  to  give  us  fome  degree  of  (uperiori- 
ty  over  the  perfon  who  (hows  it ;  a  certain  infan* 
tine  fimplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but 

j^  ♦  "  Lf  t  tW«  ftyle  have  a  certain  fofcnefs  and  eafe,  whicli  Ihall 

J  charaxllenft  a  negligence,  not  unpleafing  in  an  author,  who 

appeara  tohe  more  folicitons  about  the  thoncht  than  the  rx- 
prciEon.*!  / 
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which  diiplays  fome  features  of  the  cfaatad^r  thajt 
we  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide  j  stnd 
which,  therefore,  always  leads  us /to' (mile  at  thf 
pcrfon  who  difcovers  this  charafter.  La  Fontainfe^^ 
In  his  fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  fuch 
ninvcti.  This,  however,  is  to  be  underftood,  as 
deiicHptive  of  a  partipulai:  ipecies  only  of  funplicity* 
With  refpedt  to  fimplicity,  in  general,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  f  nclent'  original  ^yrite^s  are  al- 
ways the  moft  eminent  for  it.  This  hapjpens  frpm 
a  plain  reafon,  that  they  wrote  'from  the  dlAates 
of  naturd  genius,  and  were'iiot  formed  upon  the 
labours  and  writings  of  others^^ .  which  is  always 
in  hazard  of  producing  affeAation.  Herice  among 
the  Greek  writers,  wi  have  more  models  of  a  beau- 
tiful fimplicity  than  among  the  Roman.  Homer, 
Hefiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  an^ 
Xenophon,  are  all  diftinguiihcid  for  it.  Among 
the  Romans  alio,  we  have  fomc  writers  of  this 
charafter,  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius,  Phcc- 
ch^us,  and  Julius  Caefar.  The  following  paflage  of 
Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  inftancc  of  fimpU* 
city  of  manner  in  defcription : 

Fnniis  interim 
Procedit^  (eqninmr  -,  ad  fepulchmm  veninmi  i 
In  ignem  iinpofita  eft  ;  fletur.  Interea  hsec  forof 
Qnam  dixi,  ad  flamixiani  acceffit  impmdentius 
Satis  ctini  pericalo,  Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Patnphilvs^ 
Bene  diffimulatnn  amorem,  &celatiim  indicat; 
Occarrit  prxceps*  mnlierein  ab  ignerecraiiit, 
MeaOlrceriam,  inqnit,  quidagis?  Cur  te  is  perditum  ? 
Tam  ilia,  uc  confaetum   facUe  amorem  cerneres^ 
Rejccit  fe  in  eum,  flens  qiiain  familiariter*. 

Act.  I.  Sc.  S. 

^^  *  Meanwhile  the  faneral  proceeds  ;  we  follow  % 

Come  to  the  iepalchre :  the  body's  placed 

Upon  the  pile  ;  lamented ;  whereupon 

This  (ifter,  I  was  fpeaking  of,  all  wi)d» 

Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

There  I  tlicre  1  thiP  flighted  t^amphilus  betniTS  '  j 
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AlTthe  WQfa§  pdre  are  remarkably  feappy  and  elc- 
gaiitiand'cQiivpya  md^^^^  of  tjie  fccnc 
dtCcrtbH'i\^  fajne'timc,  the  ftyle  ap- 
pears.'wholly  ard^fs  and  unlaboured.  Let  us^  next, 
confidcr  fojne  Engli(t  writers  who  come  under 
tliis'clafs.  -,  •  ^  -  .'  :  .  ' 
* 'i^riTipUcjty  V  tW  beauty  of  ^rchbilhop  Til- 
i9Jtfori's  manner.,  Tillbtfprili^^  been  admired 
as;\Bi'  eloquei^t  writer,  and  a  model  for  preachings 
;feiit^is  eloquence^  jf  we  can  call  it  fjich,  b?s  been 
pft.en  milnhdcrflQp^v  For,  if  we  include,  in  the 
idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence  and  ftrength,  pic^ 
tiri-efqu?/  defcriptiiih,  glp>ying  figure^,  or  correft 
(irr^ngeijient  of  fentence?,  in  all  thefe  parts  of  ora-f 
tpiT  '^b?  ^rchbiihop  is  (exceedingly^ deficient.  His 
ftyfe  h  always  ^vivCy  indeed,  and  pcf Ipicuou?,  but 
carelels'and  reniif^,  top  often  fteble  g^ncTlan^id  ; 
f^tlc :  beauty  in^  the  ;9opftru£biph  of  ly^  fentenccSi 
whWh'jire  freqi^CQtJy^j^^  t:o  drag  unharwo- 
^i6ii(ly  ;  fcldpni  any  , attem.pt;  towards  ftrength  or 
fviblhnity:  Buti  liotwithftahding  tlicfe  defeds,  fuch 
a*c6nftant  vein  of  gopd  fenfe  andpjety  runs  throng 
his  works,  fuch  anearheft  andferioiis  manner,  and  fo 
much  ufeful  inftruftion  conveyed  in  a  ftylc  fo  pure, 
natural,  and  unafFeftcd,  as  will  juftly  recommend 
him  to  high  regard,  as  16ng  at  the  Englifli  language 
remains  ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  higheft 
eloquence,  but  as  a  ilmple  and  amiable  ^irriter, 
whofe  manner  is  ftrpngfy  expreflfive  of  great  good- 
ne'isaind  worth.  I  obierved  befoiT,  that  fimplici- 
t. 

•Hifl  weH-diiTcmblcd  sind  long-hidden  love  ; 
Runs  op,  and  takes  her  ronu4  the  ^aift,  ^ajid  cricf^ 
Oh  !  my  Glyceruim  !  ivhac  is  it  yon  do  ?  * 
Why,  why,  endeavoiir  to  dellroy  yourfelf  f 
Then  fhe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  cafily  perceive,  their  long  Ipn^  love. 
Threw  hcrfclf  back  into  his  anus,  and  wept, 
Oh!  howfamilrarly  !'*.  CoLMiv* 
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ty  of  manner  may  be  coniiftent  with  fome  degree 
of  negligeiioe  in  ftyle  ;  and  it  is  only  the  beauty 
of  that  liihpilcity  whicli  makes  the  negligence  of 
fuch  writers  leem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the 
irchbifliop,  negligence  may  fomctimes  be  carried 
io  far  as  to  impair  the  bjeauty  of  funpliclty,  and 
make  it  border  on  a  flat  ancT  languid  maimer. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  anotlier  remarkable  wri- 
ter in  the  ftyle  of  fimpliclty.  In  point  of  ornament 
auid  corredlnefs,  he  rifes  a  degree  above  Tillot- 
ibn  :  though  for  correftnefs,  he  is  not  in  the  higheft 
rank.  All  is  eafy  and  fiowirig  in  hun  ;  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly liarmonious  j  fmootlmefs,  and  what  may 
te  called  amxnity,  are  the  diflinguifiiing  chara<fteri| 
of  his  manner  ;  relaxing,  fometimes,  as  fuch  a 
planner  will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remifs 
ftyle.  No  writer  whatever  has  ftamped  upon  his 
ftyle  a  more  Jively  impreflion  of  his  own  charac- 
ter- li^  reading  his  works,  we  feem  engaged  in 
coqverfation  with  him  ;  wc  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but 
95  ft  man  ;-  and  contrail  a  friendihip  for  him.  He 
may  be  claffed  as  ftanding  in  the  middle,  between 
a  negligent  fimplicity,  and  the  fiigcft  degree,  of 
ornament,*  which  this  charadler  of  ftyle  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  thefe,  the  higheft,  moft  correft, 
jmd  ornamented  degree  of  the  limple  manner,  mr» 
Addifon  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  Englifti  language, 
the  moft  perfcft  example  ;  and,  therefore,  though 
not  without  fome  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
fafeft  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freeft  from  con-  * 
fiderable  defe^Ss,  which  the  language  affords.  Per- 
ipicuous  and  pure  he  is  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  his 
precifion,  indeed,  not  very  gieat  ;  yet  nearly  as 
gi'ca,t  as  the  fubje^ls  which  he  treats  of  require  : 
the*  conftruiflion  of  his  fentences  eafy,  agreeable,^ 
and  commonly  very  mufical  ;  carrying  a  charafter 
of  fmoothnefs,  more  llian  of  ftrcngth.  In  figura- 
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five  language,  he  is  rich ;  particularly  inCnuIes  an4 
metaphors  ;  which  are  fo  employed,  as  to  render 
his  ftyle  fplcndid  withput  being  gaudy.  There  is 
not  the  leafTafFedlation  in  his  manner  j  we  fee  no 
marks  of  labour ;  nothing  forced  or  con/lrained ; 
but  great  elegance  joined  with  great  eafc  and  fim- 
plicity.   He    is,  in   particular,  diflinguifhed   by  a 
charaftcr  of  modefty ,  and  of  politencfs,  which  ap- 
pears in  all  his  writings*  No  author  has  a  more 
popular   and  infmuating  manner  ;  and   the  great 
regard  which  he  every  where  (hows  for  virtue  and 
religion,  recommends  him  hijghly.    If  he^ails  in 
any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  ftrength  and  precilion, 
which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfe&ly  Fuited 
to  fuch  effays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spedator,  not  al- 
together a  proper  model  for  any  of  the  higher  and 
more  elaborate  kinds  of  compofition*  Though  the 
public  have  ever  done  much  juftice  to  his  merit, 
yet  the  nature  of  his  merit' has  not  always  Been 
lecn  in  its  true  light  :  for,  though  his  poetry  be 
elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among 
the  profe  writers,  than  he  is  intitled  to  among  the 
poets  ;  and,  in  profe,   his  humour  is  of  a  much 
higher,  and  more  "original  ftrain,  than  his  philo- 
Tophy.  The  charafter  of  fir  Roger  de  Coverly  dif* 
covers  more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  thofe,  whole  characters  I  have 
been  giving,  one  is  never  tired  of  reading.  There 
is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  ftrains  or  fugues 
our  thoughts :  we  arc  pleafed,  without  being 
dazzled  by  their  lufh-e.  So  powerful  is  the  charm 
of  fimplicity  in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it 
atones  for  many  defeats,  and  reconciles  us  to  niany 
a  carelefs  expreffion.  Hence,  in  all  the  moft  excel- 
lent authors,  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  fimple 
and  natural  manner  may  be  always  reniarked  ;  al- 
though other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forrn^ 
not .  their  peculiar  and    diilingui(hing    ehara^er* 
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Thus  Milton  is  fimple  in  the  midfl  of  aU  his  grao- 
dcur  ;  and  DemoTlkenes  m  the  midft  of  all  his  ve- 
hemence. To  grave  and  folemn^writings,  fimpli- 
city  of  manner  "acids  the  more  venerable  air.  Ac* 
cordingly^  "this  has  often  been  remafEcd  as  the 
prevailing  charafter  throughout  all  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures  ;  and  indeed  no  other  charafter  of  ftylc  was 
fo  much  fuitedtothe  dignity  of  infpiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithftandihg  many  excellen- 
cies, have  rendered  their  ftyle  much  lefs  beautiful 
liy  want  of  fimplicity,  I  cannot  give  a  more  rc-» 
markable  example  than  lord  Shaftlbury.  This  is  an 
author  on  whom  I  havp  made  obfcrvations  feveral 
times  before,  andftiall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with 
giving  his  general  charafter  under  this  head.  Confi- 
der able  merit,  doubtlefs,he  has.  His  works  might  be 
read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philofophy  which 
they  contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with  fo  many 
oblique  and  invidious  infinuations  againfl  the 
chriftian  religion,  thrown  out,  too,  with  fo  much 
fpleen  and  fatire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory, 
either  as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has 
many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  fupported  in  an  un- 
conamon  degree  :  it  is  rich  and  mufical.  No  Eng* 
lifli  author,  as  I  formerly  ftiowed,  has  attended  fo 
much  to  the  regular  conftruftion  of  his  fentcnces, 
both  with  refpeft  to  propriety,  and  with  refpcft  to 
cadence.  All  this  gives  fo  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it 
ihould  have  been  highly  admired  by  fome.  It  13 
greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  ftifFnefs  and 
affe&ation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His  lordfhip 
can  cxprefe  nothing  with  fimplicity.  He  feems  to 
have  confideredL  it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dig- 
nity gf  a  man  of  quality,  to  ipeak  like  other  men. 
Hence  he  is  ever  in  buikins,  and  drefied  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  fentence,  we  fee  flic 
marks  of  labour  and  art  3  nothing  of  that  eafe, 
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which  CKprefles   a  fentiment. coming  natural  and 
warm  from  the  heart*  Of  figures  ancf  ornament  of 
evqry   kind,  he  Ts  exceedingry   fond  ;  fom^times 
liappy  in  thera  J  but  his  fpncneis  fpr  tlicm  is  too 
viiible  ;   and  having  once  laid  liold  of  fome  meta- 
phor or  allufion  that  pleafed  him,  he'  knows  no£ 
how  to  part  with  it.   What  is  moift  wonderful,  he 
was  a  profeilcd  admirer  of  fimplicity  ;  is  always 
extalling  it  Tn  the  ancients,  and  cenfuring  the  mo- 
derns for  the  want  of  it  ;.,  though  he  departs  from 
jt  liimfelf  as  far  as  any  one'modcrn  \yiiatcver-  Lord 
Shaftlbuny  poflefled  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taffe, 
to  a  degree  that  we  may  call  exec  (live   and  lick- 
ly  j.but  he  had  little  warmth  of  paflion  ;    few 
urong  or  vigorous  feelings  :  and  the  coldnels  of 
his  charafter  Jed  him  to-  that  artificial  an  J  ftately 
planner  which  appears  in  bis.  writings.    He  was 
Jbnder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and.  raillery  ;  but  he 
is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.  He  attempts  it  often^ 
but  always  auk\yar.dly  ;  he  is  ftifF,^  eveii  in  his  plea- 
fantry  ;  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  Doi 
like  a  man*. 

From  the  account  which  1  have  given  of  lor4 
Shaftibui'y's  manner, ,  it  may  eajily  be  imaginedji 
that  he  would  miflead  many  who  blindly  admired 
him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who^  with  many  impo- 
ling  Beauties,  has  ali[o  fome  very  confiderable  blc- 
miihes.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in -mr-Blackwall 
of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  the 

**  It  may  perhaps  be  not  tinwortby  of  being  mentionedl 
Vhat  rive  firft  edition  of  his  enquiry  into  virtue  \\*as  publifbed 
furreptidoiiAy  I  believe,  in  a  feparate  form,  in  the  yenr  ibixf 
and  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  ;  bycompanng  wliich^  witl 
the^  corredlcd  edition  of  the  fame  trcatife,  as  it  now  (land 
nmdng  his  works,  we  fee  one  of  the  m oft  curious  anc)  u (Ho 
examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  called  Lh/zit  labbr  ;  the  ai 
ofpoHOiing  language,  breaking  lotiaj  fentences,  and  workin; 
up  at)  iinpcrfcv^  draught  into  a  highly  finiibcd  perfonnaiiU 
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letters  on  mythology,  and  the  court  of  Auguftus  ; 
a  wrriter  of  conliier^ble  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
alio  ;  but  infeAed  with  an  extravagant  love  of  an 
•artificial  ftyle,  and  of  that  parage  of  language 
which  diftinguiihes  the  Shaftlburean  manner. 

Having  now  faid  fo  much  to  recommend  fimpli- 
city  or  the  eafy  and  natural  manner  of  writing, 
and  having  pointed  out  the  defefts  of  an  oppolite 
manner  ;  in.  order  to  prevent  miftakes  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  it  is  neceflary  for  me  to  obferve,  that  it  is  ve- 
ry poffiblc  for  an  author  to  writ£fimply,  and  yet 
not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from  affefta- 
tion,  and  not  have  merit.  The  beautiful  fimplicity 
fuppoles  an  author  to  poflefs  real  genius  ;.  to  write 
with  folidity,  purity,  and  livelinefs  of  imagina- 
tion.  In  this  cafe,  the  fimplicity  or  unafFeftednefe 
.of  his  manner  is  the  crowning  ornament ;  it  height^ 
"Cns  every  other  beauty  ;  it  is  the  drefs  of  nature, 
withoul^which  all  beauties  are  imperfeft.  But  if 
mere  unaffcaednefi  were  fufficicnt  to  conditute  the 
beauty  of  ftyle^  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And,  according- 
ly, we  frequently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who- 
"extol  the  dulleft  writers  on  account  of  what  they  call 
the  ".chafte  fimplicity  of  their  manner  ;"  which^ 
in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  abfence  of  every  or- 
nament, through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  ima- 
gination. W^e  muft  diftinguifti,  therefore,  between 
that  fimplicity  which  accompanies  true  genius,  and 
w^hich  is  perfcftly  compatible  with  every  propet 
ornament  of  flyle^  and  that  which  is  no  other  than 
a  carelefe  and  flovenly manner.  Indeed,  the  diflinc- 
tion  is  eafily  made,  from  the  effeft  produced.  The 
one  never  fails  to  intereft  the  reader  ;  the  other  is 
iniipid  and  tirefome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  ope  other  manner  or  cha- 
ra«aer  of  flyle,  different  from  any  that  I  have  yet 
ipoken  of ;  which  may  be  diftinguilhed  by  thff 
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name  of  the  vehement.  This  always  implies 
ftrength  ;  and  is  hot  by  any  means  inconfiftcnt 
with  limplicity  ;  but,  in  its  predominant  chaiac- 
ter^'  Is  diftinguifhablc  from  cither  the  ftrong  or 
the  fimple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardoor  ;  it  is 
a  glowing  ftyle  ;  the  language  of  a  man,  whole 
imagination  and  .palfions  are  heated,  and  ftrongly 
affedled  by  what  he  writes  ;  who  is  therefore  ne- 
gligent of  leflcr  graces,  but  pours  himfclf  forth 
with  the  rapidity  and  fulncfs  of  a  torrent.  It  be- 
longs to  the  highei*  kinds  of  oratory  j'and  mdeed 
is  rather  expefted  from  a  naan  who  it  Ipeaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  clolct.  The 
orations  of  Dcmofthenes  Jurnifh  the  full  and  perfefi 
example  of  this  fpecies  of  ftyle. 

Among  Englifh  writers,  the  one  who  has  mofc 
of  this  charafter,  though  mixed,  indeed,  with  fc- 
veral  defefts,  is  lord  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbrokc 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  faftious  leader  ;  tlic 
demagogue  of  a  popular  aflembly .  Accordingly,  the 
ftyle  that  runs  through  all  his  political  writings, 
is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  heat^  rather  than 
writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rhetori- 
cal figures  ;  and  pours  himfelf  forth  with  great 
impetupfity.  He  is  copious  to  a  fault  ;  places  the 
fame  thought  before  us  in  many  different  views  ; 
but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold, 
rather  than  corred:  ;  a  torrent  that  flows  ftrong, 
but  often  muddy.  His  fentences  are  varied  as  to 
length  and  ftiortnefs  j  inclining,  however,  moft  to 
long  periods,  fometimes  including  parenthefrs,  and 
frequently  crouding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of 
things  upon  one  another,  as  naturally  happens  in 
the  warmth  of  {peaking.  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
there  is  great  felicity  and  precifion.  In  exaft  cdn- 
ilruftion  of  fentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  lord 
Shaftfbury  ;  but  greatly  fuperior  to  him  in  life  and 
cafe.  Upon  the  whole,  his  merit,  as  a  writer,  would 
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Kave  bcdn  very  tonfiderabk,  if  his  matter  had 
equalled  his  ftyle.  But  whilil  we  find  many  things 
to  c6mmeod  ia  the  latter,  in  the  fbrmer,  as  I  be« 
fore  remarked,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to 
commend.  In  his  reafonings,  for  the  moft  part, 
he  is  flimfy  and  falfe  ;  in  his  political  writings^  fac- 
tious ;  in  what  be  calls  his  philofophical  ones,  irre-. 
ligious  and  fophiflical  in  the  highell  degree. 

I  (hall  infiil  no  longer  on  the  diiferent  manners 
»f  writer:3,  or  the  general  charaders  of  ftyle,  ^ome 
other,  belides  thole  whicKl  havementiooed,  might 
Vie  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  fenfible,  that  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  ieparate  fucfa  general  confiderations  olF: 
the  ftyle  of  authors  from  their  peculiar  turn  of 
ieatiment,  which  it  is  not  my  builnefs  at  prefent 
to  criticife*  Conceited  writers,  for  inftance,  dif- 
cover  their  Cpirit  To  much  in  their  compofition, 
t^at  it  imprints  on  their  flyle  a  charader  of  pertnefs  ; 
though  I  confeis  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  this 
can  be  clafled  among  the  attributes  of  ftyle,  or 
rather  is  to  be  afcribed  entirely  to  the  thought.  In 
whatever  clafs  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it 
^ughtto  be  avoided  with  care,  as  a  mofl:  diiguft- 
lag  blemifh,  in  writing.  Under  the  general  heads, 
which  I  have  confidered,  I  have  taken  an  opportti* 
nity  of  giving  the  character  of  many  of  the  emi- 
licnt  claffics  in  the  Engliih  language* 

From  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  to  determine,  among  all  thefe  differ- 
ent manners  of  writing,  what  is  precifcly  the  beft,  is 
neither  eafy  nor  necefTary.  Style  is  a  field  that  ad- 
mits of  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  au- 
thors may  be  very  difierent  ;  and  yet  in  them  all . 
beautiful.  Roommuft  be  left  here  for  genius  j  for 
tjiat  particular  determination  which  every  one  re-, 
ccives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expreflioa 
more  than  another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed, 
XixQrQ  arc,  of  fuch  importance,  as  Ihould  always, 
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in  every  kind  of  compofition,  be  kept  in  viewf 
and  fome  defers  we  (hould  always  iludy  to  avoid* 
An  oftentatious;,  a  feeble,  a  harfh,  or  an  obicmitf 
ftyle,  for  inftance,  are  always  faults  ;  and  pcrfpi-* 
cuity,  ftrength,  neatnefs,  and  fiihplicity,  are  beaa-* 
ties  to  be  always  aimed  at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  of 
ail,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of 
thefe  good  qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiiir  diA 
tinguifliing  manner,  no  prccife  rules  can  be  giveB  j 
nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as 
atfolutely  perfeft. 

It  Will  be  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  I  conclude 
thefe  diflertations  upon  ftyle,  with  a  few  diredions 
coticerning  the  propcrjnethod  of  attaining  a  good 
ftyle  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular 'charader 
of  ti^at  ffiyle  to  be  either  formed  by  the  fubjefl  oo 
which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius* 

The  firft  direftion  which  I  give  for"thispurpofe, 
is,  to  ftudy » clear ^eas  on  the  fubjeA  concerning 
which  we  are  to  write  or  IpeakT  This  is  a  direc- 
tion- which  may  at  firft  appear  lo  have  fmalt  rela- 
tion to  ftyle.  Its  relation  to  it,  liowever,  is  ex- 
tremely clofe.- The  foundation  of  all  goodftyle,  is 
gopd  fenfe  accompanied  with  a  lively  imagination. 
The  fty|e  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  fo  intimately 
connc<9:ed,  that,  as  I  have  feveral '  times  hinted,  it 
is  frequently  hard  to  diftinguifti  them.  Wherever 
the  impreffions  of  things  upori  our  .  minds  arc 
faint  and  indiftinit,  or  perplexed  and  confufed,  our 
ftyle  in  treating  of  fiich  things  will  infaUibly  be 
fo  too.  *  W^hereas,  what  we  conceive  "clearly  and 
feel  ftrongly,  we  fhall  naturally  exprefs  with 
clearnefs  and  with  ftrength.  This,  then,  we  may 
be  aflured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  ftyle,  to  think 
clofely  of  the  fubjeft,  fill  we  have  attained  a  full 
and  diftina  view  of  the  matter  which  we  areTo^ 
clothe  in  words,  till  we  became  warm  and  intc- 
refted  in  it  ^  then,  and  not  till  thcx>)  fliall  we  find 
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fxpreiioa  begin  to  flow*  Generally  Ipeakitng,  th^ 
beftluid  moft  propejr^e^tpreflions,  arc  thofe  which  / 
a  clear  vjcw  of  the  fubjeft  fuggc ts,  without  much 
labour  or  enquiry  after  them.  Tbis  is  (^intilian's 
oWervation,  lib.  viii.  c.  i.  ''  Flerumque  optiifift 
**  verba  rebus  cohoerent,  et  cernuntur  Aio  lumine/ 
*^  At  nos  quarimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant  fequtf  * 
*'  fnbducant-  Ita  nunquani  putamus  verba  efle 
"  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  eft  ;  fed  ex  aliis  lo-» 
^'   cis  petimus,  et  inventis  vimaflFerimus*." 

In   the  fecond  place,   in  order  to^^form  a  good 
ftyle,  the  frequentpraiaice  of  con^fing  is  indif^ 
pcnfibly  necclTary-   Many  rules  concerning  ftyle  1 
Tiave  delivered  ;  but  no  rules  will  aiifwer  the  €n<^ 
without  exercife  and  habit*  At  the  fame  time,  .U 
is  not"  every   fort  of  compofing  that  will  improv  ** 
ftyle*     This  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  thP" 
by  frequent,  carelefs,  and  hafty  compoidtion,   v'^ 
fhall    acquire    certainly    a   very_bad  ftyle  ;    w-^'  ' 
iliall  have"*more   trouble   afterwards  in  unlearn-*- 
ing    faults,  -  and    correfting    negligences,  than  iF 
we   had  not  been   accuftomed  to   compofition  at 
alK    In    the    beginning,    therefore,  we  ought   to^ 
write    flowly,  and  with  much  care.   Letthefaci-* 
Kty  and  fpeed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer 
praAlce.   **  Moram  et  folieitudinem,"  fays  Quin-" 
tilian  with  the  greateft  reafon,  1.  x.  c.  3,  **  initiis 
"  impero.  Nam  primumhoc  conftituendum  ac  ob- 
'''  tincndum,  eft,  ut  quam  optime  fcribamus  :  cc-» 
"  leritatem  dabit  confuetudo.  Paulatim  res  faciHu* 
"  fe    oftendent,  verba   refpondebunt,   compofitio 
*'  profequetm*.  Cunftadenique  ut  in  familia  ben4^ 

%  a  The  moft  proper  words  for  tVie  moft  part  adhere  to  tl>a^ 
thoazhts  which  arc  ^to  be  expreBcd  by  them,  and  may  h& 
difcovercd  as  by  their  owif  light.  But  we  hunt  after  tbem^' 
as  if  tlTcy  were  hidden,  and  anly  to  be  found  in  a  corner. 
Hence,  inftead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the  fob- 
jecfl^  wc  frp  in  queft  ot|thein  to  (bme  other  quarter,  and  en- 
deavour to  glve/orce  to  the  eacpf  eilions  >ve  aave  fdond  out.*^ 
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"  inftituta,  in  officio  efunt.  Summa  haec  eft  rcl  i 
**  cito  fcribendo,  non  fit  ut  bene  fcribatur ;  bene 
^^  fcribcndo,  fit  ut  cito*/' 

We  muft  obfcrve,  however,  that  there  may  be 
im  extreme,  in  too  great  and  anxious  a  care  about 
words.  We  muft  not  retard  the  courie  of  thought, 
Bor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  paufing  too 
long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  a  glow  of  compofition  which  (hould 
be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  exprefs  ourfelves  happi« 
ly,  though  at  the  expenfc  of  allowing  fome  inad- 
vertencies to  pais.  A  more  (evere  examination  of 
thefe  muft  be  left  to  be  the  work  of  corre^ion.  For^ 
if  the  prafbice  of  compofition  beufeful,  the  labori* 
Mis  work  of  cor4'e&ing  is  no  lefs  fo  ;   is  indeed 
^folutcly  neceflary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
^e  habit  of  compofition.  What  we  have  written^ 
.  ould  be  laid  by  for  fome  little  time,  till  the  ar- 
*%ur  of  compofition  be  paft,  till  the  fondnefs  for 
cKe  expreflions  we  have  ufed  be  worn  off,  and  the 
exprelfions  themfelves  be  forgotten  ;  and  then  re- 
viewing our  work  with  a  cool  and  critical  eyc^ 
as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,  wc  (hall 
difc^n  many  imperfeAions  which  at  firft  efcaped 
us.  Then  is  the  feafon  for  pruning  redundancies  ; 
for  examining  the  arrangement  of  fentences  ;    for 
attending  to  the  juntfture  and  connecting  particles  ; 
and  bringing   ftyle    into  a  regular,   corrcft,  and 
fupported  form.  This   ''  Li?n£  labor*'  muff  be  fub- 
mitted  to  by  all  wlio  would  communicate  their 

•  "  I  enjoin  thatfuch  as  are  beginning  the  praAice  of  com- 
pofition, write  llowly,  and  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their 
great  obje<fl  at  firft  ihould  be,  to  write  as  well  as  poffible  ; 
praifHce  will  enable  them  to  write  fpeedily.  &y  degrees  matter 
will  ofer  itfelf  dill  more  readily  ;  words  will  be  at  hand  ;  com- 
pofition will  flow  ;  every  thing,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
well-ordcrrd  family,  will  piefent  itfelf  in  its  proper  pl»ce. 
The  fum  of  the  whole  is  this  ^  by  hafty  compofition,  we  ihall 
never  acquire  the  art  of  compofuig  well  j  by  wriiing  welU  wc 
fuU  come  10  write  fpeedily/* 
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thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others  ;  and 
fbme  praftice  in  it  will  loon  (harpen  their  eye  to 
themoft  neccirary  obiefts  of  attention,  and  reQder 
it  a  much  more  ea^  and  pra«2icable  work  thaa 
might  at  firfl: be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  refpeft  to  the  alfiftancc 
that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  writings  of  others,  it 
is  obvious,  that' we  ought  to  render  ourfelves  well 
acquainted  with  the  ftyle  of  the  bcft  authors.  Tliis 
is  requifite  both  in  order  to  form  a  juft  tafte  in 
ftyle,  and  to  fupply  us  with  a  full  flock  of  words 
on  every  fubjeft.  In  reading  authors,  with  a  view 
to  ftyle,  attention  fhould  be  given  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  their  difiFerent  manners  ;  and  in  this,  and 
former  leftures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fuggef 
fcvcral  things  that  may  be  ufeful  in  this  viev^* 
J.  know  no  exercife  that  will  be  found  mo:?" 
Afcfal  for  acquiring  a  proper  ftyle,  than  to  trai-^* 
late  feme  pafTage  from  an  eminent  Englifh  authc^ 
into  on r  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,, 
for  inftance,  foine  page  of  one  of  mr.  Addifon'i 
Speftators,  and  read  it  carefully  over  two  or  three 
times^  till  wefiave  got  a  firm  hold  of  tbe  thoughts 
contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  afide  the  book  ;  to  at- 
tempt to  write  out  the  paiTage  from  memory,  in 
the  beft  way  we  can ;  and  having  done  fo,  next 
to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written,  with  the  ftyle  of  the  author.  Such  an 
exercife  will,  by  comparifon,  (how  us  where  the 
defefts  of  our  ftyle  lie  ;  will  lead  us  to  the  proper 
attentions  for  reftifying  them  ;  and,  among  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  fame  thought  may  be 
cxprefled,  will  make  us  perceive  that  which  is  the 
moft beautiful.  But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  muft  caution,  at  the  fame 
time,  againft  a  fervile  imitation  of  any  author 
whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous.  It  hampers 
genius  ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  ftiff  manner  ;  and 
thofe  who  arc  given  to  clofe  imitation,  generally 
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Imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  liis  beauties* 
No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or 
ipeaker,  who  has  not  fome  degree  of  confidence  to 
ibllow  his  own  genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in 
particular,  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrafes^ 
XPT  tranfcribing  paflages  from  him.  Such  a  habit 
will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  compofition.  Infi- 
nitely better  it  is  to  have  fomething  that  is  oar 
own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affeft  to 
ihiuc  in  bon-owed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  laft^ 
iictray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  thefe 
iieads  of  compofmg,  correfting,  reading,  and  imi- 
tating, I  advife  every  ftudent  of  oratory  to  cpnfult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  oi 
his  inftitutions,  where  he  will  fnd  a  variety  of 
•excellent  obfervations  and  direftions,  that  well  de- 
^rve  attention; 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material 
*?ile,  with  reipeft  to  ftyle,  that  we  alw^^^JkflS^to 
, adapt  it  to  the  fubjeft,  and  alfo  to  ttfd Va^^^W.^ 
our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  fpeak  in  public  Nothing--^ 
merits  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  , 
irot  fuited  to  the  occafion,  and  to  the  perlpns  to 
whom  it  is  addrefled.  It  is  to  the  laft  degree  auk-- 
ward  and  abfurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  ftyle, 
on  occafions,  when  it  fhould  be  our  bufinefs  only 
to  argue  and  reafon  ;  or  to  (peak  with  elaborate 
pomp  of  expreflion,  before  pcrfons  who  compre- 
hend nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  ftare  at  our 
tmfcafonable  magnificence.  Thefe  are  dejfcclsnot  la 
fo  much  in  point  of  ftyle,  as,  what  is  much  worthy 
point  of  common  fcnfe.  When  we  begin  to  write 
or  fpeak,  we  ought  prcvioufly  to  fix  in  our  minds 
a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  ^to 
keep  this  fteadily  in  our  view,  and  to  fuit  our 
ftyle  to  it.  If  vvc  do  not  facrifice  to  this  great  ob- 
ject, every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may. occur  to. 
our  fancy,  we  are  unpardonable  ;  and  though 
children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  fenfe  will 
laugh  at  us  and  oiu:  ftyle. 
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In  the  laft  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  fubjeA 
Without  this  admonition,  that,  in  any  cale,  and  on 
any  occafion,  attention  to  ftyle  muft  not  en- 
,  grofs*  us  fo  much,  as  to  dctravSt  from  a  higher  de- 
gree df  attention  to  tRe  thoughts  :  ^*Curam  vet- 
*'  6orumV*  fi*ys  the  great  Komah  critic,  '^I'erum 
**  voloefle  folicitudinem^/'  A  dire^Slion  the  more 
ueceflary,  as  the  prefent  Jafte  of  the  ^ge  in  writ- 
ing, leems  to  le^n  more  to  ftjle  than  to  thought. 
It  is  much  eafier  tb  drefs  up  trivial  and  commoa 
fentiments  with  fome  beauty  of  expreffion,  than  to 
afford  a  fuAd  of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  uftfuL 
thoughts •  The  latter  requh-es  true  genius  ;  the  for- 
mer may  be  .attained  by  induftry,  with  the  help  of 
very  fuperficial  parts*  Hence,  we  find  fo  many  wri- 
ters frivoloufly  rich  in  ftyle,  but  wretchedly  poor  in 
fentiment-  Tlie  public  ear  is  now  fo  much  accuftom- 
cd  to  a  cbrreft  and  ornamented  ftyle,  that  no  writer 
carfj^vith-fafety^negledl  the  ftudy  of_ir»  But  liejg  a-- 
contemptible  one,  who  does  not  look  to  fomethin^ 
bcybtttl  it ;  who  does!  not  lay  the  chief  ftrefs  upon  his 
matter,  and  empfoy  fuch  ornaments  of  ftyle  to. 
recommend  Jt^  as  arc  manly,  not  foppifh  :  ^'Majore . 
animo,'^  fays  the  writer  whom  I  Have  Co  often  quoted, ; 
"  aggredienda  efteloquentia  ;  qux  ft  toto  corporc 
"  valet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componerc, 
"  non  cxiftimabit'  ad  curam  fuam  pertinere.  Or- 
•*^  natus,  ct  virifis,  et  fortis,  et  fanftus  fit  ;  nee  eife- 
*'  minatam  levitatem,  et  fuco  ementltum  colbrem 
"  amet ;  fanguine  et  viribus  niteatf/* 

*    '^  Ta  your   cici>rBffidn  be  attentive ;  but  al»tit  ymnr 
matter  be  folicitoiiff,** 

t  "  A  bifflier  fpirit  ought  to  aniniate  thofe  who  ftudy 
eToqu<*nce.  .They  oii<»hc  to  confok  the  health  and  foand.  : 
neft  of  the  whole  body,  ratber  than  bend  their  artentTon  ^ 
to  fach  triflnia;  ob]e<f!3  as  parinsr  the  naih  and  drefflng' 
the  hair. -Let  ornament  be  manly  smd  chafte,  wirhoat  er^> 
ferninate  gaiety,'  or  artificial  colouring  j  let  it  ihuie  witk  tha 
ghw  of  heath  aiicT  Itrength. '* 
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LECTURE      XX. 


CRITICAL     EXAMINATION     OF     THE 

STYLE  OF  MR.  ADDISON,  IN  No.  411, 

OF  THE   SPECTATOR. 


I  HAVE  itififtedfuUy  onthe  fubjeft  of  language 
add  ftylc,  both  bccaufe  it  is,  in  itfelf,  of  great 
importance,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  capable  of  be- 
ing afccrtalned  by  precifc  rule,  than  feveral  other 
parts  of  compofition-  7f  critical  analyfis  of  the  ftylc 
ofTome  good  author  will  tend  further  to  illuftratc 
the  fubjeft;  as  it  will  fuggeft  obfervations  which 
I  have  not  had  occalion  to  make,  and  will  (how, 
in  the  moftgraAical  light,  the  ufc  of  thofc  which  1 
have  made. 

'  Mr.  Addifon  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chofen 
for  this  purpofe.  The  Speftator,  of  which  his  pa- 
pers are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  bpok  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be 
pfaifed  too  highly.  The  good  fenfe,  and  good 
writing,  the  ufeful  morality,  and  the  admirable 
vein  of  humour,  which  abound  in*  it,  render  it  one 
of  thofe  ftandard  books  which  have  done  the  grca- 
teft  honour  to  the  Englifli  nation.  I  have  former- 
ly given  tbQ  general  chara^er  of  mr.  Addifon's 
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ftyle  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffeAed,  eafy 
an3  polite,  and  full  of  thole  graces  which  a  flowery 
imagination  difFufes  over  writing.  At  the  fame  time, 
though  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  writers  in  the 
language,  he  is  not  the  moft  corrcft  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  renders  his  compofition  the  more  pro- 
per to  be  thefubjeft  of  our  prefcnt  criticifm.  The 
free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiably  writer 
fometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  tlic 
more  ftudied  circum{pe<5tion  and  care  of  far  in- 
ferior writers  have  taught  them  avoid.  Remark- 
mg  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  (hall  have  fre- 
quent occafion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  I  muft  alfo  point 
out  his  negligejfices  and  dcfefts.  Without  a  free, 
impartial  diicuflion  of  both  the  faults  and  beau- 
ties which  occur  in  his  compofition,  it  is  evident 
this  piece  of  criticifin  would  be  of  no  fcrvice  ;  and, 
from  the  freedom  which  I  ufe  in  criticifing  xnr^ 
Addifon's  .ftyle,'  none  can  imagine,  that  I  mean  ta 
depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  de- 
clared the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them* 
The  beauties  of  this  author  are  fo  many,  and  the 
general  charafter  of  his  ftyle  is  fo  elegant  and  es- 
timable, that  the  minute  imperfeftions  I  ftiall  have 
occafion  to  point  out,  are  but  like  thole  fpots  ia 
the  fun,  -which  may  be  difcovered  by  the  affiftance 
of  art,  bYit  which  have  no  efFeft  in  obfcuring  its 
luftre-  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment',  that  what  Quin- 
tilian  applies  to  Cicero,  *'  Ille  fe  profecifTe  fciat, 
**  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit,"  may,  with  juftice, 
be  applied  to  mr.  Addifon  ;  that  to  be  highly  pleat- 
ed with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of 
one's  having  acquired  a  good  tafte  in  Englifh  ftyle* 
The  paper  on  which  we  are  how  to  enter,  is  No* 
411,  the  firft  of  his  celebrated  jsflays  on  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  imagination,  in  the  iixth  volume  of 
the  Spe^a^or.  It  begins  thus ; 
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"  Chir  fight  is  the  moft  perfcft,  and  moft  delight^ 
^'  fulfof  ail  oar  Ibnlcs/' 

7  his  is  an  excejlfnt  introduftory  fentence.  It  is 
clear,  precile,  and  limple.  The  author  lays  down, 
in  a  few  plain  words,  the  propofition  which  he  ia 
going  to  illuftrate  throughout  the  reft  of  the  para* 
graph-  In  this  nianncr  we  ftio^ld  always  fet^out.  A 
aril  lentence  ihould  ieldom  be  a  long,  and  never  aa 
intricate  one. 

He  might  have  faid,  '^  Our  figlit  is  the  moft 
^'  perfeft  and  the  moft  delightful/'  But  he  has 
judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
t/icf.  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when 
yre  intend  to  point  out  the  objcdls  of  which  wc 
ijpeak,  as  diftinguifhed  from,  or  contrafted  with, 
each  other,  and  when  we  want  that^'tho^  reader's 
^ittentipn  (hould  reft  on  that  diftinftion.  Forin- 
ilance  ;  had  mr»  Addifon  intended"  to  fay,  That 
our  fight  is  at  once  the  moft  delightful^  and  the 
moft  ujefuly  of  all  ouw  fenfes,  the  article  might  then 
have  been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and 
ftrong  diftirtftion  would  have  been  convej'^cd.  But 
as  between  perfeCi  and  delightful^  there  is  left  con* 
traft,  there  was  no  occafion  for  fuch  repetition.  It 
would  have  had  no  other  effeft,  but  to  add  a 
word  unnecefTarily  to  the  fentence.  He  proceeds  : 

^'  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largeft  variety  of 
^*  ideas,  converfes  with  its  objeAs  at  the  grcateft 
f'  diftance,  and  continues  the  longeft  in  aclion^ 
*'  without  being  tired  or  fatiated  with  its  proper 
^*  enjoyments." 

This  fentence  deferves  attention,  as  remarkably*^ 
harmonious,  and  well  conftruftcd.  It  pofleftcs,  in- 
deed, almoft  all  the  properties  of  a  perfcd  fentence* 
It  is  entirely  perfpicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no  fu- 
pcrfluous  or  mineccflary  words.  For  "  tired  or 
*'  fatiated,*' towards  the  end  of  the  fentence,  arc 
not  ufed  for  fynonymous  terms*  They  convey  dif- 
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tinft  ideas,  and  refer  to  different  members  of  the 
period  ;  tliat  this  fciilc  ^'  continues  the  longeft  in  ac* 
•'^  tion  without  being  tired/'  that  is,  without  being 
fatigued  with  its  adiion  ;  and  alio  without  being 
^*  latiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments/'  1  hat  quality 
of  a  good  leiitcnce,  which  1  termed  its  unity,  is  here 
pcrfcftly  preferved.  It  is  our  fight  of  which  ht 
Ipeaks.  Vhis  is  the  objeft  carried  through  the  fen- 
tence,  andpreiented  to  us  in  every  member  of  it, 
by  thole  verbs,  Jills ^  convj^rjes^  continues^  to  each 
of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nominative.  Thofe  capital 
words  are  dilpofed  of  in  the  moft  proper  places  ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fentence,  which  fuits  the  unity  of  the 
objeft. 

Obftrve  too,  the  mufic  of  the  period  ;  confifting 
of  three  members,  each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a 
rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows,  and  rifes  above 
the  other  in  found,  till  the  fentence  is  conduced, 
at  laft,  to  one  of  the  moft  melodious  clofes  which 
our  language  admits  j  *^  without  being  tired  or  fati- 
''  aced  with  its  proper  enjoyments."  Enjoyments^  \% 
a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper 
for  a  clofe  which  is  defigned  to  be  a  mulical  one, 
The  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this  dilpofition 
of  the  members  of  the  period,  which  fuits  the 
{bund  fo  well,  is  no  lefs  juft  and  proper  with 
refpeft  to  the  fenfe.  It  follows  the  order  of  na- 
ture. Firft,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects  men^ 
tioned,  which  fight  furnifhes  to  the  mind  ;  next, 
we  have  the  aftion  of  fight  on  thofe  objefts  j  and 
laftfy,  we  have  the  time  and  cdntinuance  of  its 
aAion.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  or  happy. 

This  fentence  has  ftill  another  beauty.  It  is  figu- 
rative, without  being  too  much  fo  for  the  fubjeft, 
A  metaphor  runs  through  it.  The  fenfe  of  fight  is, 
in  fome  degree,  perfonified.  We  are  told  of  its 
€(yrwerjing  with  its  objefts^  and  of  its  not  being 
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tired  or  fatiated  with  its  enjoyments ;  all  which 
exprcflions  are  plain  allufions  to  the  a<^ions  and 
feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  flight  fort  of  pcrfoni- 
fication,  which,  without  any  appearance  of  bold- 
nefs,  and  without  elevating  the  fancy  much  above 
its  ordinary  ftate,  renders  difcourfe  piifturcfque, 
and  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author's  meaning  more 
diftinftly,  by  clothing  abftraft  ideas,  in  fome  de- 
gree with  fenfible  colours.  Mr.  Addifon  abounds 
with  this  beauty  of  ftyle  beyond  moft  authors  ;  and 
the  fentence  which  we  hkvd*been  confidering  is 
very  cxpreflivc  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There 
is  no  blemifh  in  it  whatever,  unlefsthat  a  ftridl  cri- 
tic might  perhaps  objeft,  that  the  epithet  large^ 
which  he  applies  to  variety — the  largejl  variety  of 
ideas — is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  ex- 
tent than  to  number.  It  is  plain,  that  he  here  em*- 
ployed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word  great^ 
which  occurs  immediately  afterwards.  " 

"  The  fenfe  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give.us  axio- 
^'  tion  of  extenfion,  (hape,  and  all  other  ideas  that 
*'  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours:  but,  at  the 
**  fame  time,  it  is  very  much  flraitened  and  cod- 
*^  fined  in  its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and 
*'  diftance  of  its  pju-ticular  objedls.*' 

This  fentence  is  by  no  means  fo  happy  as  the  for- 
mer. It  is,  indeed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant.,  Ex- 
tenfion and  fhape  can,  with  no  propriety  be  called 
ideas  ;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is 
it  accurate,  even  according  to  mr.  Locke's  philo- 
fophy  (with  which  our  author  feems  here  to  have 
puzzled  himfelf),  to  fpeak  of  any  fenfe  "  giving 
*^  us  a  notion  of  ideas  :''  our  fenfes  give  us  the  ideas 
thcmfelves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much 
more  clear,  if  the  author  had  exprefled  himfelf  thus : 
*'  The  fenfe  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  xis  the 
*^  idea  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
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•  **  perties  of  matter,  which  arc  perceived  by  the 
•*  eye,  except  colours/' 

The  latter  part  of  the  fentencc  is  ftill  more  em- 
barrailed.  For  what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the 
fenfc  of  feeling  being  "  confined,  in  its  operations^, 
*^  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  diftance^  of  its  parti- 
**  cular  objefts  ?'*  Surely,  every  fcnfe  is  confined, 
as  much  as  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  to  the  number, 
bidk,  and  diftance  of  its  own  objefts.  Sight  and 
feeling  are,  in  this  refpeft,  perfedly  on  a  level  ; 
neither  of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objefts. 
The  turn  of  expreffion  is  fo  inaccurate  here,  that 
one  would  be  apt  to  fufpeft  two  words  to  have 
been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally 
in  mf .  Addifon's  manufcript ;  becaufe  the  infer- 
tion  of  them  would  render  the  fenfe  much  more 
intelligible  and  clear.  Thefe  two  word  are,  with 
regard — "  it  is  very  much  ftraitened,  and  confined, 
**  in  its  operations,  with  regard  to  the  number,, 
^*  bulk,  and  diftance  of  its  particular  objeds/' 
The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  li- 
mited than  fight,  in  thi^  refpett  ;  that  it  is  confined 
to  a  narrower  circle,  to  a  finaller  number  of  ob- 
jcifls. 

The  epithet  particular^  applied  to  ohjeds^  in  the 
conclufion  of  the  fentence,  is  redundant,  and  con- 
veys no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Addifon  feems 
to  have  ufed  it  in  place  of  peculiar^  as  indeed  he 
dbes  often  in  other  paflages  of  his  writings.  But , 
particular  and  peculiar^  though  they  are  too  often 
confounded,  are  words  of  different  import  from 
each  other.  Particular  ftands  oppofed  to  general  ; 
peculiar  ilands  oppofed  to  what  is  poflcfled  in  com^ 
mon  with  others .  Particular  exprefles  what  in  the 
logical  flyle  is  called  /pedes  ;  peculiar^  what  is 
called  differentia.  Its  peculiar  objeHs  would  have 
£giiified  in  this  place,  the  objefts  of  the  fenlc  of 
feeling,  as  diftingujLfhcd  from,  the  objefts  of  any 
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qther  fenfe  ;  and  would  have  had  more  meaoing 
than^7"/j  particulu/  objeds*  Though,  in  truth,  nei* 
ther  tlie  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  rcquilite.  It 
was  fuiHcient  to  liave  laid  limply,  its  objelts. 

"  Our  fight  feems  dcfigncd  to  fupply  all  the& 
"  dcfcdls,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  more  delis- 
'*  cate  and  dilfufive  kind  of  touch,  that  Ipreadi^ 
"  itfelf  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  com* 
*^  prehends  the  largefl  figures,  and  brings  into  our 
^  reach  fbine  of  the  moil  remote  parts  of  th^  uni* 
"^  verfe." 

Here  again  the  author^s  fryle  returns  upon  us  \x^ 
all  its  beauty.  This  is  a  fentence  diltinvS,  graceful^ 
well-arranged,  and  higiily  mufical.  In  tiie  latter 
part  of  it,  it  is  conitruifLcd  with  tlirce  members^ 
which  are  formed  much  in  tae  llime  maunerVith 
thofe  of  the  fecjond  fentence,  on  which  I  bellowed 
fo  much  praife.  The  coniLruciion  is  \o  Imiilar,  that 
if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  wc  ihould 
have  been  fenfible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the 
Interpofition  of  another  fentence  between  tkem^ 
prevents  this  effeft. 

''  It  is  this  fenle  which  £urni(hes  the  imagiua- 
*'  tion  with  its  ideas  ;  fo  that  by  the  pleafures  of 
*'  the  imagination  or  fancy  (which  I  Qiall  ufe  pre- 
'^  mifcuouily),  I  here  mean  fuch  as  arife  from 
*^  vifiblc  objefts,  either  when  we  have  them  ac- 
^'  tually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  we  call  up  tliclr 
^^  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  ftatues^.  dc- 
^^  fcriptions,  or  any  the  like  occafion," 

In  place  of,  "  It  is  this  fenfe  which  furniihes"— 
the  author  might. have  faid  more  fliortly,  '*  This 
*'  fenfe  fumilhcs.^'  But  the  mode  of  expreffion 
which  he  has  ufcd,  is  here  more  proper.  Iliis  fort 
of  full  and  ample  affertion,  ''  it  is  this  which^**  is 
fit  to  be  ufed  when  a  propofition  of  importance 
is  laid  down,  to  which  we  feek  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.    It  is  like  jpointing   with  the  hand  at 
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the  obje<a  of  which  wc  fpcak.  The  parenthefis  in 
tlie  niiddlc  of  the  fentence,  **  which  I  ftiallufc 
^'  promifcuoufly,'*  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have 
£aid,  *'  t^rms  which  I  (hall  iife  promifcuoufly  ;''  as 
the  verb  ufe  relates  not  to  the  pleafurcs  of  the  ima-^ 
giaation^  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy  and  imagina-p 
tion,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  fynonymous. 
i^  Any  the  like  occafion" — to  call  a  painting  or  a 
A^tue  an  occafion^  is  not  a  happy  exprelfion,  nor 
i&  it  very  proper  to  fpeak  of  "  calling  up  ideas  by 
*^  occafions/'  The  common  phrafe,  **  any  fucti 
f^  means/'  would  have  been  more  natural. 
,  *'  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  fingle  image  in  the 
*^  fancy,  that  did  not  make  its  firft  entrance 
*^  through  the  light ;  but  we  have  the  power  of 
i^  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  thofc 
?•'  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the 
*^  varieties  of  pifture  and  vifioii  that  are  moil 
**  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ;  for,  by  this  fa- 
f'  Culty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  enter- 
ic taining  himfelf  with  fcenes  and  landfcapes  more 
^^  beautiful,  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
f'  whole  compafs  of  nature.'' 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  remark,  that  in  one  mem- 
ber of  this  fentence  tliere  is  an  inaccuracy  in  fyn- 
jkax.  It  is  very  proper  to  fay,  "  altering  and  com- 
**  pounding  thofe  images  which  we  have  once  re- 
^*  ceived,  into  all  the  varieties  of  pifture  and  vi^ 
^^.  tion."  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  fay,  "  re- 
^>  taining  them  into  all  the  varieties ;"  and  yet, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are 
ranged,  this  conftruftiou  is  unavoidable.  For 
*'  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding,"  are  par-- 
ticiples,  each  of  which  equally,  refers  to,  and  go*- 
ycms  the  fubfequent  npun,  ''  thofe  images  ;"  and 
that  noun  again  is  neceffarily  conneifted  with  tU^ 
following  prepofition,  ifUo.  This  inftance  (hows 
the  importance  of  carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of 
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grammar  and  fyntax ;  when  fo  pure  a  writer  as 
mr."Addifon  could,  through  inadvertence,  be 
guilty  of  fuch  an  error.  The  conftrudkion  might 
eafily  have  been  reftified,  by  disjoining  the  parti- 
ciple retaining^  from  the  other  two  participles  in 
this  way  :  *'  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  thoie 
^'  images  which  we  have  once  received  ;  and  of  al- . 
**  tering  and  compounding  them  into  all  the  varic- 
^'  ties  of  pifture  and  vilion  ;"  or  better  perhaps 
thus  :  '^  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  alter- 
*'  ing,  and  compounding  thofe  images  which  we 
''  have  once  received  ;  and  of  forming  them  into 
''  all  the  varieties  of  pifture  and  viiion/' — ^Thc 
latter  part  of  the  fentence  is  clear  and  elegant* 

"  There  are  few  words  in  the  Englifli  language^ 
"  which  are  employed  In  a  more  loofe  and  uncir- 
**  cumfcribed  fenfe,  than  thofe  of  the  fancy  and 
*'  the  imagination." 

*'  There  are  few  words — ^which  are  employed.** 
— ^It  had  been  better,  if  our  author  here  had  faid 
more  fimply — '^  Few  words  in  the  £ngli(h  lan- 
''  guage  are  employed/' — Mr.  Addifon,  whofe  ftylc 
is  of  the  free  and  full,  rather  than  the  nervous 
kind,  deals,  on  all  occafions,  in  this  extended  (brt 
of  phrafeology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when 
fome  afleition  of  confequence  is  advanced,  and 
which  can  bear  an  emphaHs  ;  fuch  as  that  in  the  firft 
fentence  of  the  former  pai-agraph.  On  other  occa<» 
fions,  thefe  little  words,  //  //,  and  there  are^  ought 

to  be  Avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling. 

*'  Thofe  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination/'  The 
article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  of  "  the  fancy  and  the 
*'  imagination,''  but  the  words  only,  the  article 
certainly  had  no  proper  place  ;  neither,  indeed, 
was  there  any  occaflon  for  other  two  words,  thoji 
0^.  Better,  if  the  fentence  had  run  thus  :  *'  Few 
^'  words  in  the  Englifh  language  are  employed 
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*'  in  a  more  loofe  and  uncircumfcribed  fenfe,  than 
*^  fancy  and  imagination." 

**  I  therefore  thought  it  neccflary  to  fix  and  dc- 
*'  termine  the  notion  of  thefe  two  words,  as  I  in- 
*'  tend  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
**  following  fpcculations,  that  the  reader  may  con- 
*'  ccivc  rightly  what  is  the  fubjeft  which  I  proceed 
*^  upon." 

Though  fix  and  determine  may  appear  fynony- 
3310US  words,  yet  a  difference  between  them  may 
be  remarked  ;  and  they  may  be  viewed,  as  ap- 
plied here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author 
had  juft  faid,  that  the  words,  of  which  he  is  (peak- 
ing, were  ''  looie  and  uncircumfcribed."  Fix  re- 
lates to  the  firft  of  thefe,  determine  to  the  laft.  W6 
fix  what  is  loqfe  ;  that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to 
its  proper  place,  that  it  may  not  fluftuate  in  our 
imagination,  and  pafs  from  one  idea  to  another  ; 
*^nd  vre  detenninewhzt  1%  uncircumjcribedy  that  is^ 
we  afcertain  its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  cir- 
cle round  it,  that  we  may  fee  its  boundaries.  For 
we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  nor 
indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly,  till  we  fee  its 
limits,  and  know  how  far  it  extends.  Thefe  two 
words,  therefore,  have  grace  and  beauty,  as  they 
arc  here  applied ;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal 
of  words  than  mr*  Addifon,  would  have  preferred 
the  ikigle  word  afcertain^  which  conveys,  without 
any  metaphof^  the  import  of  them  both. 

The  '*  notion  of  thefe  words,"  is  fomewhat  of  ^ 
barfli  phrafe^  at  leaft  not  fo  commoi|Iy  ufed,  as 
the  *'  meaning  of  thefe  words." — "As  I  intend  to 
?*  make  ufe  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  fpecula- 
**  tions  ;"  this  is  plainly  faulty.  A  fort  of  metaphct*^ 
is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the  literal  fenfe  J 
He  might  very  well  havefaid,  ^^  as  I  intend  to  make 

**  ufe  of  them  in  my  following .  fpeculations." ^ 

This  was  plaia  language  ;  but  if  he  chofe  to  bor^ 
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.  row  an  allufion  from  thready  that  allafion  ought 
to  have  been  fupported  ;  for  there  is  no  confiften- 
cy  In  ''  making  ufe  of  them  in  the  thread  of  fpecu- 
'  *'  lations ;"  and,  indeed,  in  expreffing  any  thin'g 
fo  liniple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is 
always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical.  *'  The 
**  fubjea  which  I  proceed  upon/'  is  an  ungracc- 
f\il  clofe  of  a  fentence ;  better,  "  the  fubje£l  tipon 
'  which  I  proceed  /' 

"  I  mufl  therefore  defire  him  toreracmber,  that 
/'  by  thepleafures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  on- 
*'  ly  fach  pleafures  as  arife  originally  from  fight, 
*'  and  that  I  divide  thefe  pleafures  iiltotwo  kinds." 

As  the  laft  fentence  began  with— ^^  I  thcrefoTt 
^*  thought  it  necclfary  to  fix,"  it  is  carelefs'to  be- 
^n  this  fentence  in  a  manner  fovery  fimilar,  **  I 
*'  muft  therefore  defire  him  to  remember  ;"  efpe- 
cially,  as  the  finall  variation  of  ufing,  ''  <m  tbife 
5'  account,"  or,  "  for  this  reafoh/'  in  place  <tf 
^'  therefore,"  would  have  amended  the  ftyte. 
'When  be  fays — '^  I  meanx>nly  fucll  picafures"-^it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  ia 
its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  quality 
the  verb  tnean^  but  fuch  pleafures  ;  and  therdftwfc 
fhould  have  beefa  placed  in  as  clofe  conntxion  v 
t>offiblc  with  the  woi'd  which  it  limits  or  t|ualifie5^ 
The  ftyk  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  ^beti  tlte 
words  are  arranged  thus  :  *•  by  the'pieafurts  dfth^ 
*'  imagination,  I  mean  fuch  plealures  only  as^arift 
^«  from  fight." 

c  *'  My  deiign^  being,  flrft  of  all,  to  difcbm^fe  oC 
*^  thofe  primary  pleafures  of  the  imaginaftioti^ 
^^  which  entirely  proceed  from  fuch-obje^  as  are 
^;'  before  our  eyes  ^  and,  in  the  'next  place,  tt> 
\^  Ipeak  of  thofb  fecondary  pleafures  of  the  imaj!:}* 
^^  nation,  which  floi<v  from  the  ideas  ofviliblcob^ 
^^  jeiSs^  whc^n  the  objcfts  are  not  aftuallf;  bcft>rt 
^^  the  eye,  but  ire  called  up  into  our'mmorks, 
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*•  ot  for mSed  int6  agreeable  vifions  Of  tlnngs,  that 
''  are  cither  abient  or  fiditious/' 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  thcdlvifioiiof  -^ 
.41  fubjeft,  to  ftudy  ncatnclsanil  brevity  as  much 
.-as  poffible.  The  divi (ions  are  tlien  more  diftiniMy 
lappreBended,  and  more  eafily  remexnbere3.  Thfe 
ieotcncels  not  perfedly  happy  in  that  refjped.  It  is 
ibmewliat  clogged  by  a  tedious  phr^fcologyv  ^^  My 
''  defign  being  firft  of  all  to  difcourfc-*-in  the  next 
*'  place  to  ipeak  of — ^fuchobje&s  as  are  before  our 
;*'  eye? — ^things  that  are  either  abfent  or  fiaitiotis/' 
.Several  words  mighthave  been  fparedhere  ;  and 
-the  ilyle  made  more  neat  and  compafi;. 

''  The  pleafures  of  tlie  unagiiiation,  taken  Ih 
**  their  full  extent,  are  not  fo  grofs  as  tho&  d£ 
**  fcnfc,  nor  £0  i-efined  as  thofe  of  the  tmder- 
*^  ftafjding/'   /  * 

This  lentence  is  diftinift  and  elegant, 

''  Thelaft  are  indeed  more  preferable,  bcoteuJb 
>*  thdy  arc  founded  on  fome  new  knowledge  or 
^'  improvement  in  tlie  mind  of  man  :  Yet  it:muft 
*^  be  confefled,  that  thofe  of  the  imagination  ar^ 
*'  as  great,  and  as  tranfporting  as  the. other/' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  fentence,  the  phndc,  mort 
fireferabhy  is  fuch  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  won*-  ^ 
ders  how  mr,  Addifon  (hould  have  fallen -into  at  j 
ieeing  preferable^  •  of  itfelf,  expnefles  the  compara- 
tive degree^  and  is  the  fame  with  mparc  dibble, 'or 
more  fcxccllent. 

\  maft  obferve  farther,  that  the  propoEtion  con* 
tained  in  the  laft  member  of  this  fentence,  is  nei* 
tfaer  clear  nor  neatly  cxprcfTed — "  it  mufl  be  con-* 
*'  feifod,  that  thofe  of  the  imagination  are  as  great, 
*^  and  as  tran^c^rting  as  the  oth^." — in  the  for- 
mer fentence,  he  had  compared  three  things  toge-  ' 
ther  ;  the  pleafures  of  the  imagiiiation,  thofe  of 
ieofe,  add  thofe  of  the  undciftsmding.  In  tbcbe- 
ginning  of  tliis  fentence,  he  had  called  the  pleafures 
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of  tUe  underftanding  "  the  laft  :"  and  he  cods  the 
fentencc,  with  oblerving,  that  thofe  of  the  ima- 
gination are  as  great  and  tranlporting  ^^  as  the 
^'  other/'  Now,  befides  that  *^  the  other*'  makes 
not  a  proper  contraft  with  the  "  laft/'  he  leaves 
it  ambiguous,  whether,  by,  "  the  other,"  he  meant 
the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding.  or  the  plea- 
iiires  of  lenfe  ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either,  by  the 
conftru^Etion ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that 
it  fiiould  refer  to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftand- 
ing only.  The  propofition,  reduced  to  peri^cubus 
language,  runs  thus  :  "  Yet  it  muft  be  c^nfefled, 
*^  that  the  plejiftircs  of  the  imagination,  when  com- 
'^f  pared  with  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  are  no 
*'  lefs  great  and  tranfporting." 
•^  "A  beautiful  prbfped:  delights  the  foul  as  much 
**  as  a  demonftration  ;  and  a  defcription  in  Homer 
*^  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  im 
^^  Ariftotle." 

•  This  is  a  good  illuftration'of  what  he  had  been 
aiTerting,  and  is  exprefled  with  that  happy  and  ele- 
gant turn,  for  which  our  author  is  very  remarkable. 

'^  Befides,  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination  have 
•*'  this  advantage  above  thofe  'of  the  underftand- 
•*  ing,  that  they  ai-e  more  obvious,  and  more  cafy 
f*  to  be  acquired." 

This  is  alio  an  unexceptionable  (entence. 
-   **  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  fcenc  enters.^ 

This  fentence  is  lively  and  pifturefque.  By  the 
gaiety  and  brilkneis  which  it  gives  the  ftyle,  it  fliows 
the  advantage  of  intermixing  fuch  a  fiiort  fen- 
tence as  this,  amidft  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which 
never  fails  to  have  a  happy  effeft.  I  muft  remark^ 
however,  a  fmall  inaccuracy.  A  fcene  cannot  be 
faid  to  enter ;  an  aClor  enters  ;  but  a  fcene  appears^ 
or  prefents  itfelf. 

*'  The  colours  paint  themfelves  on  the  fancy. 
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^^  with  very  little  attention  of  thought  or  applica*^ 
*'  tion  of  jofiind  in  the  beholder/' 

This'^i^HlJ  beautiful  illuftration,  carried  on 
with'that  a^eeable  flowerinefs  of  fancy  and  ftyle^ 
which  is  fo  well  fuited  to  thofe  pleafures  of  the 
imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 
.  "  We  are  ftruck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the 
"  fymmetry  of  anything  we  fee,  and  immediately 
*'  aflent  to  the  beauty  of  an  objcft,  without  en- 
'*  quiring  into  the  particular  caufes  and  occaliond 
"  of  it/' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of 
the  former  fentences*  We  affent  to  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  ;  but  cannot  fo  well  be  faid  *'  to  aflcnt 
to  the  beauty  of  an  objeft/'  Acknowledge  would 
have  expreflfed  the  fenfe  with  more  propriety. 
The  clofe  of  the  fentence  too  is  heavy  and  un- 
graceful— *•*  the  particular  caufes  and  occafioni 
*'  of  it'' — ^both  particular^  and  occafions^  are  words 
quite  fuperfluous  ;  and  the  pronoun  /'/  is  in  fome 
meafure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beauty 
or  to  object.  It  would  have  been  fome  amendment 
to  the  ftyle,  to  have  run  thus  :  '*  We  imme- 
*'  diately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an  objeft, 
**  without  enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  that  beauty.'* 

**  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a 
"  great  many  pleafures,  that  the  vulgar  are  not 
**  capable  of  receiving." 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to 
manners  or  behaviour,  than  to  the  mind  or  imagi- 
nation. There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  obferved  on 
this  fentence,  unlefs  the  ufe  of  that  for  a  relative 
pronoun,  inftead  of  which  ;  an  ufage  which  is  too 
frequent  with  mr.  Addifon.  fVJuch  is  a  much  more 
definite  word  than  that^  being  never  employed  in 
any  other  way  than  as  a  relative  ;  whereas  that  is 
a  word  of  many  lenfes  ;  fometimes  a  demonftra- 
tiye  pronoun,  often  a  conjunAion.  In  fome  cafes 
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.  we  arc  indeed  obliged  to  ufc  that  for  a  rcjative,  in 
I  order  to  avoid  the  ungi*acdful"?ffpetitkM[i  of  which 
in  the  fame  ftntence.  But  when  we  arc  laid  uni^r 
lao  nttceiBty  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  the  pr&i' 
ferahle  word»  and  certainly  was  fo  in  this  ientencc 
— "  Plcafures  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capahls 
*^  of  receiving,"  is  much  better  than  ''  pleaforcs 
^*  that  the  vulgar/'  &c- 

^'  He  can  converfc  with  a  piifture,  and  find  an 
^^  agreeable  companion  in  a  flatue.  He  meets 
*'  with  a  fecret  refrefliment  in  a  defcription; 
^'  and  often  feels  a  greater  fatisfaiftion  in  the 
^^  proipeA  of  fields  and  meadows,  than  aaothct 
^^  does  in  the  poKIeflion.  It  gives  him,  indeed^  ? 
**  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  fees  ;  and 
^'  makes  the  moft  I'ude,  uncultivated  parts  of  nar 
*'  tupe  adminifter  to  his  pleafures  :  fo  that  he 
'^  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another 
^^  light,  and  difeovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms 
^'  that  conceal  themfelves  from  the  generality  of 
**  mankind." 

All  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illuftratron  is 
liappy  ;  and  the  ilyle  runs  with  the  greateft  eafc 
?ind  harmony.  We  fee  no  labour,  no  ftiffnels,  or 
afFe£tation  ;  but  an  autlior  writing  from  the  native 
flow  of  a  gay  and  plcafing  imagination.  This  pre- 
dominant charafter  of  mr.  Addifon's  manner,  far 
more  than  compenfates  all  thofe  little  negligences 
wiiich  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  thefe  oc- 
•  cur  in  this  paragraph.  The  firft,  in  the  fentenoe 
which  begins  with,  *'  It  gives  him  indeed  a  kind 
^*  of  property" — To  this  /V,  there  is  no  proper 
antecedent  in  the  whole  paragi^aph.  In  order  to  ga- 
ther the  meaning,  we  muft  look  back  as  far  as  to 
the  third  fentence  before  the  firft  of  the  paragraph, 
which  begins  with,  ''  A  man  of  a  polite  imagina- 
^*  tion.''  I'his  phrafe,  polite  imagination^  is  tl:e 
only  antecedent  to  which  tins  it  can  refer  j   and 
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even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  ftandi 
In  the  genitive  cafe,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a 
man. 

The  other  inftance  of  negligence,  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  paragraph — **  So  that  he  looks  upon 
**  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light/' — By 
i^mther  light  n\r.  Addifon  means,  a  light  different 
from  that  in  which  other  men  view  the  world. 
But  though  this  expreffion  clearly  cbnveyed  this 
meaning  to  himfelf  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
Vtrf  indiftinftly  to  others  ;  and  is  an  inftance  of 
that  fort  of  inaccuracy,  into  which,  in  the  warmtljt 
of  compoiition,  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagi-  , 
nation  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  reme- 
died by  a  cool,  fubfequent  review.  **  As  it  were'^ 
•—is,  upon  moft  occafions,  no  more  than  an  un*- 
graceful  palliative ;  and  here  there  was  not  the 
ieaft  occafion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  fay 
anything  which  required  a  foftcning  of  this  kind. 
To  fay  the  truth,  this  laft  fentence,  *^  fo  that  he 
^*  looks  upon  the  world,''  and  what  follows,  had 
better  been  wanting  altogether.  It  is  no  more  than 
an  unneceffary  recapitulation  of  what  had  gone 
before — a  feeble  adjeftion  to  the  lively  pifture  he 
had  given  of  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination* 
The  paragraph  would  have  ended  with  more  Spi- 
rit at  the  words  immediately  preceding;  *^  the 
^*  uncultivated  parts  of  nature  adminifter  to  his 
**  pleafures.-' 

**  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know 
*^  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent,  or  have  a  relifh 
**  of  any  pleafures  that  are  not  criminal ;  every 
^*  diveriton  they  take,  is  at  the  expenfe  of  fome 
**  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their  very  firft  ftep 
^^  out  of  bufinefs  is  into  vice  or  folly." 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely 
tnrned,  than  this  fentence.  It  is  neat,  clear,   and 
muQcal.  We  could  hardly  alter  one  word,  or  dU^ 
Vol.  I.  3  D 
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arrange  one  member,  without  fpoiling  it.  Few 
fentences  are  to  be  found  more  finilhed,  or  more 
happy. 

*'  A  man  Ihould  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make 
*'  the  fphere  of  his  innocent  jleafures  as  wide  as 
*'  poflible,  that  he  may  relire  info  them  with  fafc- 
^'  ty,  and  find  in  them,  fuch  a  fatisfaftion  as  a 
''  wife  man  would  not  blufti  to  take/' 

This  alfo  is  a  good  ientence,  and  gives  occafi« 
on  to  no  material  remark. 

"  Of  this  nature  are  thofe  of  the  imagination, 
^'  which  do  not  require  fuch  a  bent  of  thought  as 
^*  is  necelTary  to  our  more  ferious  employments, 
**  nor,  at  the  fame  time,  fufFer  the  mind  to  fink 
^*  into  that  indolence  and  remiffnefs,  which  arc 
"  apt  to  accompany  our  more  fenfual  delights; 
*'  but,  like  a  gentle  exercife  to  the  faculties,  awa- 
^'  ken  them  from  flotli  and  idlenefs,  without  put- 
*'  ting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty." 
'  The  beginning  of  this  fentence  is  not  corrC4J^, 
and  affords  an  inilance  of  a  period  too  looiely 
conneded  with  the  preceding  one.  "  Of  this  na- 
*'  ture,''  fays  he,  ''  are  thofe  of  the  imagination/' 
We  might  afk,  of  what  nature  ?  For  it  had  not 
been  the  fcope  of  the  preceding  fentence  to  dc- 
fcribe  the  nature  of  any  fet  of  pleafures.  He  had 
faid,  that  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  make  the 
fphere  of  his  innocent  pleafures  as  wide  as  poflible, 
in  order  that,  within  that  fphere,  he  might  find  a 
fafe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  fatisfaftion.  The  tran- 
fition  is  loofely  made,  by  beginning  the  next  fen- 
tence with  faying,  "  Of  this  nature  are  thofe  of 
^'  the.  imagination."  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping 
in  view  the  governing  obje^ft  of  the  preceding 
fentence,  he  had  faid.  ''  This  advantage  we  gain," 
or,  "  This  fatisfaftion  we  enjoy,  by  means  of 
*^  the  pleafures  of  imagination."  The  reft  of  the 
fyfXtQW^  is  abundantly  corrcA. 
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"  Wc  might  here  add,  that  the  pleafures  of  the 
^  fancy  are  more  conducive  to  health  than  thofe 
*^  of  the  underftanding,  which  are  worked  out  by 
i'  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent 
*'  a  labour  of  the  brain/* 

On  this  fentence  nothing  occin-s  defcrving  of  re- 
Hiark,  except  that  '*  worked  out  by  dint  of  think- 
**  ing,"  is  a  phrafe  which  borders  too  much  on 
vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for 
being  employed  in  a  polifhed  compofition.. 

*'  Delightful  fcenes,  whether  in  nature,  paint- 
**  ing,  or  poetry,  have  a  kindly  influence  on  the 
*'  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  lerve 
**  to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  arc 
*f  able  to  difperfe  grief  and  melancholy,  and  ta 
**  fet  the  animal  fpirits  in  pleafing  and  agi-eeable 
*^  motions.  For  this  reafonr,  fir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
^*  his  eflay  upon  health,  has  not  thought  it  im- 
"  proper  to  prefcribe  to  his  reader  a  poem, 
**  or  a  prolpeft,  where  he  particularly  difTuades 
^  him  from  knotty  and  fubtile  difquifitions,  and 
"  advifes  him  ta  purfue  ftudies  that  fill  the  mind 
*'  with  fplendid  and  illuftrious  objeds,  as  hiflories, 
^^  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature/* 

In  the  latter  of  thefc  two  fcntences,  a  member 
of  the  period  is  altogether  out  of  its  place  ;  which 
gives  the  whole  fentence  a  harfli  and  disjointed  cafl,. 
and  fervcs  to  illuilrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave,, 
concerning  arrangement*  The  wrong-placed  mem- 
ber which  I  point  at,  is  this,  *'  where  he  particular- 
y'  ly  difTuades  him  from  knotty  and  fubtile  dif^ 
**  quifitions  ;" — ^thefe  words  fhould,  undoubtedly^ 
have  been  placed  not  where  they  fland,  but  thus  ; 
"  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  efTay  upon  health,  where 
**  he  particularly  difluades  the  reader  from  knotty 
*^  and  fubtile  fpeculations,  has  not  thought  it  im- 
^'  proper  to  prefcribe  to  him,''  &c.  This  arrange- 
ment reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order*. 
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^*  I  have,  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introdnAioD, 
"  fettled  the  notion  of  thofe  pleafures  of  the  ima- 
*'  gination,  which  are  the  fubje^l  of  my  preient 
*'  undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  feveral  con- 
^^  fidcrations,  to  recommend  to  my  readers  the 
*'  purfuit  of  thofe  pleafures  ;  I  (hall,  in  my  next 
*'  paper,  examine  the  feveral  fources  from  whence 
*'  thefe  pleafures  are  derived." 

Thefe  two  concluding  Sentences  afford  examples 
of  the  proper  collocation  of  circumftances  in  a  pe« 
riod..  I  formerly  fhowed,  that  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  as  that  they  (hall  not  embarrafs  the  principal 
fubJeA  of  the  fentence*  In  the  fentences  before  nsj 
feveral  of  thefe  incidental  circumftances  neceflkrily 
come  in — "  By  way  of  introduftion"— "  by  feveral 
*'  confiderations''— ^'*  in  this  paper"—"  in  the  nest 
*'  paper,"  All  which  are,  with  great  propriety^ 
managed  by  our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon 
trial,  that  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  {enteoce, 
in  which  they  could  have  been  placed  to  equal 
advantage.  Had  he  faid,  for  inftance,  "  I  have 
**  fettled  the  notion  (rather,  the  pneaning} — of 
^'  thofe  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  which  are 
*^  the  fubjefl:  of  my  pre(ent  undertaking,  by  way 
^^  of  introduAion,  in  tliis  paper,  and  endeavour^ 
*^  ed  to  recommend  the  purfuit  of  thofe  j^leafures 
*'  to  my  readers  by  feveral  confiderations  ;"  we 
mud  be  fenfible,  that  the  fentence,  thus  clogged 
with  circumftances  in  the  wrong  place,  would  nei« 
ther  have  been  fo  neat  nor  fo  clear^  as  it  is  by  the 
prefent  con(farudion. 
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THE  obfervations  which  have  occntrfd  in 
reviewing  that  paper  of  mr.  Addifon's,  which 
was  the  fubjcft  of  the  laft  lefture,  fufficiently  fhow, 
that,  in  the  writings  of  an  author  oif"  the  mofthap^ 
py  genius  and  diftinguiflied  talents,  inaccuracies 
2nay  (bmetimes  be  found.  Though  fuch  inaccura- 
cies may  be  overbalanced  by  fo  many  beauties,  as 
render  ftyle  highly  pleaiing  and  agreeable  upon 
the  whole,  yet  it  muft  be  defirable  to  every  wri- 
ter, to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any 
kiad.  As  the  fubjeit,  therefore,  is  of  importance, 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  ufeful  to  carry  on  this 
criticifm  throughout  two  or  three  fubfequent  pa- 
pers of  the  SpeAator.  At  the  fame  time  I  muft  in- 
timate, that  the  leAurcs  on  thefe  papers  are  folely 
intended  for  fuch  as  are  applying  themfclves  to  the 
ftudy  ofEngliih  ftyle.  I  pretend  not  to  give  in- 
ftruAion  to  thofewho  are  already  welt  acquainted 
with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks 
may  proviT  unedifying ;  tp  foxne  tbev  may  ieoa 
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tedious  and  minute  ;  but  to  fuch  as  have  not  yet 
made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  dcfirc  in  ele- 
gance of  ftyle,  ftritl  attention  to  the  compofition 
and  ftrufture  of  fentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
confiderable  benefit  :  and  though  my  remarks  on 
mr.  Addifon  fhould,  in  any  inflance,  be  thought 
ill-founded,  they  will,  at  leafl,  fervc  the  purpofe 
of  leading  them  into  the  train  of  making  proper  re- 
marks for  themfelves*.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
the  examination  of  the  fubfequent  paper,  No.  412- 
J^  I  fhall  firfl  confider  thofe  pleafures  of  the 
•*"  imagination,  which  arife  from  the  aAual  view 
*'  and  fiirvey  of  outward  objefts  :  and  thefe,  I 
**  think,  all  proceed  from  the  fight  of  what  is  great, 
"  uncommon,  or  beautiful/' 

This  fentence  gives  occafion  for  no  material  re- 
mark. It  is  fimple  and  diftindt.  The  two  words^ 
which  he  here  ufes,  view  and  furvey^  are  not  al- 
together fynonymous  :  as  the  former  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  import  mere  infpeftion  ;  the  latter  more 
deliberate  examination.  Yet  they  lie  fo  near  to  one 
another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  ei- 
ther of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  fufficient* 
The  epithet  adual^  is  introduced  in  order  to  mark 
more  flrongly  the  diftinftion  between  what  our 

•  If  there  be  readers  who  think  any  farther  apology  re- 
quifite  for  my  adventurmg  to  criticife  the  fenf^nces  of  fb 
eminent  an  author  as  mr.  Addifon,  I  moft  take  notice,  that 
I  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  circumftances  of  that  pjut  of 
the  kingdom,  where  thefe  lecflures  were  read  ;  where  the  or* 
dinary  {{^oken  language  often  differs  much  from  what  is  o(ed 
by  good  Englifh  authors.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  pro- 
per method  of  correcting  any  peculiarities  of  dialed^,  to  di- 
xc^  ftudeuts  of  eloquence,  to  analize  and  examine,  with  par* 
ticular  attention,  the  ftrudlurc  of  mr.  Addifon's  fentences. 
Thofe  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  tlie  fubjeifl  of  the 
following  ledlures,  were  accordingly  given  out  in  cxercifc  to 
ftiidents,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analized  ;  and  (everal  of 
the  obfervatious  which  follow^  both  on  the  beauties  and  ble. 
miihes  of  this  author,  were  fuegefted,  by  the  obfervatious 
^ven  tojne  in  coiifcquence  of  the  exercife  preferibed. 
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author  calls  the  primary  pleafures  of  imagination, 
which  arife  from  immediate  view,  and  the  fecoi^ 
dary,  which  arife  from  remembrance  or  defcription^ 

*'  There  may,  indeed,  be  fomcthing  fo  terrible 
*'  or  oftenfive,  that  the  horror  or  loathfomenefs  of 
*'  an  objeft,  may  overbear  the  pleafure  which  re- 
^*  fults  from  its  novelty,  greatnefs,  or  beauty  j  but 
**  ftill  there  will  be  fuch  a  mixture  of  delight  in 
**  the  veiy  difguft  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  thefe  three 
^^  qualifications  are  moil  confpicuous  and  pre- 
^*  vailing/' 

This  fcntence  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
unfortunate  one.  The  fenfe  is  obfcure  and  em- 
barrafled,  and  the  expreffion  loofe  and  irregular. 
The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  po- 
iition  of  thcv/atAs  Jbmething  and  objed.  The  na- 
tural arrangement  would  have  been,  "  There  may^ 
**  indeed,  be  fomething  in  an  objcdl  fo  terrible  or 
V  offcnfive,  that  the  horror  or  loathfomenefs  of  it 
'*  may  overbear/'  Thefe  two  epithets,  "  horror 
*^  or  loathfomenefs,*'  arc  aukwardly  joined  toge-* 
ther.  Loathfomenefs  is,  indeed,  a  quality  which 
may  be  afcribed  to  an  objedl  ;  but  horror  is  not  ; 
it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The  language 
would  have  been  much  more  correal,  had  our  au- 
thor faid,  ''  There  may,  indeed,  be  fomething  in 
*'  an  objeft  fo  terrible  or  ofFenfive,  that  the  horror 
*'  or  difguft  which  it  excites  may  overbear/'  The 
firft  two  epithets,  '^  terrible  or  oiFenfive,"  would 
then  have  exprefled  the  qualities  of  an  objedl ;  the 
latter,  "  horror  or  difguft,"  the  correlponding 
fentiments  which  thefe  qualities  produce  in  us. 
Loathfomenefs  was  the  moft  unhappy  word  he  could 
have  chofen  :  for  to  be  loathjome^  is  to  be  odious, 
andfeems  totally  to  exclude  "  any  mixture  of  de-* 
**  light,"  which  he  afterwards  fuppofcs  may  be 
found  in  the  objeft. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fcntence  there  arc  fc-* 
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▼era!  inaccnracics.  When  he  fays,  **  there  wiH 
**  be  Tuch  1  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  dif^ 
**  gnft  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  thefe  three  qualifica^ 
"  tions  are  moft  conlpicnous'*— -the  conftnuftion 
is  dcfeftive,  and  feems  hardly  grammatical.  He 
meant  afluredly  to  fay,  "  fuch  a  mixture  of  delight 
**  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any 
•*  of  thefe  three  qualifications  are  moft  conlpicu- 
"  ous/'— We  know  that  there  may  be  a  mixture 
of  pleafant  and  of  difagreeable  feelings  excited  by 
the  fame  objeft  j  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  fay, 
that  there  is  any  "  delight  in  the  very  difguft ."— The 
plura!  verb,  ar(T^  is  improperly  joined  to  ^*  any  of 
**  thefe  three  qualifications  ;'*  for  as  any  is  here 
Ufed  diftributively,  and  means  **  any  one  of  thefe 
^  three  qualifications,''  the  correfponding  verb 
ought  to  have  been  Angular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  laft  words  are  placed,  fliould  have  been 
revcrfed,  and  made  to  ftand,  *'  prevailing  and  con- 
**  Ipicuous.*'  They  are  confpicuouSy  becauie  thrjr 
prevail. 

*'  By  greatnefs,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of 
*'  any  fingle  objeft,  but  the  largenefs  of  a  whole 
**  view,  confidered  as  one  entire  piece.'* 
'  In  a  former  lefture,  when  treating  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  fcntenccs,  I  quoted  this  fentence  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  carelefs  manner  in  which  adverbs 
are  fometimes  interjefted  in  the  midft  of  a  period. 
Only,  as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation 
of  the  following  verb,  mean.  The  queftion  might 
be  put,  What  more  does  he  than  only  mean  ?  as 
the  author,  undoubtedly,  intended  it  to  iTferto  the 
**  bulk  of  a  fingle  objeft,"  it  would  have  been 
placed  with  more  propriety,  after  thefe  words  : 
**  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  fingle  objcft  only, 
"  but  the  largenefs  of  a  whole  view.''  As  the  fol- 
lowing phrafe,  *'  confidered  as  one  entire  piece,'' 
feems  to  be  fomewhat  deficient,  both  indignity  and. 
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ju-Qpriety,  perha|>s.this  adjetSlion  might  have  bceft 
Altogether  omitted,  and  the  fentence  have  clofed^ 
with  fully  as  much  advantage  at  the  word  view^ 

''  Such  are  theprofpcfts  of  an  open  champaiga 
^^  country,  a  vaft  uncultivated  defert,  of  huge 
*^  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices, 
*'  or  a  wide  expanfe  of  waters,  where  we  are  nofe 
^*  ftruck  with  the  novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  fight^^ 
*^  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which 
'*  appears  in  many  of  thefe  ftupendous  works  of 
*'  nature/' 

Tills  fentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The 
t>b|e<^s  prefented  are  all  of  them  noble j  felefted 
with  judgment,  arranged  with  propriety,  and  ac- 
companied with  proper  epithet?.  We  muA,  howe* 
vcr,  obfervc,  that  the  fentence  is  too  loofely,  and 
not  very  grammatically,  conneded  with  the  pre- 
ceding one.  He  fays,  "  fuch  arc  the  prolpefts  }*' 
Juch^  ilgnifies,  of  that  nature  or  quality  ;  which 
jneceflarily  prefuppofes  fome  adjeftive,  or  .word 
defcriptive  of  a  quality,  going  before,  to  which  it 
refers-  But,  in  the  foregoing  fentence,  there  is  no 
fuch  adjeftivCk  He  had  fpoken  of  greatnefs  in  the 
abftraft  only  ;  and^  therefore,  fuch  has  no  diftindi 
antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it*  The  fen- 
tence would  havie  been  introduced  with  more  gram- 
matical propriety,  by  faying)  *'  Tothisclafs  be*» 
'*  long,**  or,  *'  under  this  head  are  ranged,  the 
'*'  prolpefts,"  &c.  The  q/J  Which  i»  prefixed  to 
'*  huge  heaps  of  mountains,'*  is  mifplaced^  and  has^ 
perhaps,  been  an  error  in  the  printing  5  as>  either 
all  the  particulars  here  enumerated  fhould  have  had 
this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  fliould  have  been 
prefixed  to  none  but  the  fir  ft.  When^  iii  the  clo& 
of  the  fentence,  the  author  (peaks  of  that  '^  rude 
*'  magnificence  Iwhich  appears  in  many  of  theie 
*'  ftupendous  works  of  nature,'*  he  had  better 
have  omitted  the  word  many^  which  f^ems  to  ex- 
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cept  fomc  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  general  i»-o«' 
.pofition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the 
ftupendous  works  he  had  enumerated  ;  and  there 
is  no  queftion,  that,  in  all  of  them,  a  rude  magni* 
ficcnce  appears. 

*'  Our  imagination  laves  to  be  filled  with  an  ol> 
**  jed,  or  to  grafp  at  any  thing  that  is  too  big  fof 
^^  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleafing  afto* 
.  ^'  niftiment  at  fuch  unbounded  views  ;  and  feel  a 
^^  delightful  ftillnefs  and  amazement  in  the  foul,  at 
**  the  apprehenfion  of  them.'' 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  fevcral  of 
the  expreflions  remarkably  happy.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  requires  any  animadverfion  except  the 
dofe,  "  attheapprehenfian  of  them."  Notoalyk 
this  a  languid,  enfeebling  conclufion  of  a  ientence^ 
otherwife  beautiful,  but  "  the  apprehenfion  of 
*'  views,''  is  a  phrafe  deftitute  of  all  propriety, 
and,  indeed,  fcarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adjec- 
tion  been  Entirely  omitted,  and  the  (entence  bees 
allowed  to  clofe  with  ^*  ftillnefs  and  amazement  in 
**  the  foul,"  it  would  have  been  a  great  improve- 
ment. Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  tte 
grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  fuperfluouy 
dragging  words  at  the  conclufion* 

*'  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  everything 
**  that  looks  like  a  reftraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to 
**  fancy  itfelf  under  a  fort  of  confinement,  whea 
*'  the  fight, is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compafs,  and 
**  Ihortencd  on  every  fide  by  the  neighbonrhood 
^^  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  Ipa* 
*'  cious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  wliere  the 
**  eye  has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at 
*'  large  on  the  immenfity  of  its  views,  and  to  lofii 
*^  itfelf  amidft  the  variety  of  objeAs  that  offer 
*^  themfelves  to  its  oblervation.  Such  wide  and 
•*  iindetermined  prolpefts  are  as  pleafing  to  the 
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*^  £uicy>  as  the  fpeculations  of  eternity,  or  infini- 
*^  tilde,  are  to  the  iinderftanding/' 

Our  author^s  ftyle  appears,  here,  in  all  that  na- 
tive beauty  which  cannot  be  too  much  praifed. 
The  members  flow  Inioothly,  and  with  a  graceful 
barmony.  The  words  which ,  he  has  cholen,  carry 
a  certaia  amplitude  and  fuUnefs,  well  fuited  to 
the  nature  of  thefubjeft  ;  and  the  n[iembers  of  tha 
periods  rife  in  a  gradation,  accommodated  to  tb« 
rife  of  the  thought.  The  eye  firfl:  "  ranges  abroad  /^ 
tiien  *'  expatiates  at  large  on  the  imnienfity  of  its 
^*  views  ^'^  and  at  laft,  "  lofes  itfclf  amidft  the  va- 
•'  riety  of  objefts  that  offer  themfelves  toits  ob- 
*^  iervation."  The  '.*,  fancy"  is  elegantly  contrafted 
with  the  *^  undcrftanding  j"  "  profpefts'^  with 
^'  fpeculations  i''  and  *' wide  and  undet^rmine4 
*^  profpe^Sts*'  with  '*•  fpeculations  of  tternity  anil 
^'  infinitude/' 

*'  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonnefs 
^  joined  with  this  grandeur,  as  in- a  troubled  ocean |, 
*'  a  heaven  adorned  with  ftars  and  meteors,  or  a. 
^^  fpacious  landfcape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods^ 
^^  rocks  and  meadows,  the  pleafure  flill  grows- 
^'  upon  us,  as  it  arifes  &om  more  than  a  fingli- 
**  principle-'' 

The  article  prefixed  to  fc^«(y  in  the  beginning 
of  this  fentence,  might  have  been  omitted,  and  the 
ilyle  have  run,  perhaps,  to  more  advantage  thus  ;r 
Y  But  if  beauty,  or  uncommonnefs,  be  joined  ta 
**  this  grandeur."  **  Alandfcapescut  out  into  ri« 
^^  vers,  woods,"  &G..feemsunfcaf6nably  to  imply 
an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been  better 
cxprefied by,  "  diverfified  with  rivrtrs^  woods,"  &c». 

"  Every  thing  that  is  newi|r  uncommon,  raifes 
"  a  pleafure  in  the  imagination^  becaufe  it  fills 
"  the  foul  with  ah  agreeable  fbrprife,  Ratifies  its 
^*  curiofity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was*. 
^  not  before  pofleJOTed.  We  are^.  indeed^  fboftesiK 
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''  convcrfant  with  one  fet  of  objcfts,  and  tired 
**  out  with  fo  many  repeated  {hows  of  the  fame 
"  things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon 
**  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to 
^'  divert  our  minds^  for  a  while,  with  the  ftrange- 
<'  ncfs  of  its  appearance.  It  fcrves  us  for  a  kind 
*i.  of  refreihmcnt,  and  takes  off  from  that  fatiety 
^'  we  are  apt  to  complain  of,  in  our  ufual  and  ordi* 
^  nary  entertainments/* 

The  ftylc  in  thefe  fentences  flows  in  an  eafy  and 
agreeable  manner.  A  fevere  critic  might  point  out 
fome  expreffions  that  would  bear  being  retrenched. 
But  this  would  alter  the,  genius  and  charafter  ofmr. 
Addifon's  ftyle.  We  muft  always  remember,  that 
good  compofition  admits  of  being  carried  on  un* 
der  many  different  forms.  Style  mufl:  not  be  re- 
duced to  one  preoife  ftandard.  One  writer  may  he 
as  agreeable,  by  a  pleafing  difftifenefs,  when  the 
fubjc<9:  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another 
by  a  concife  and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  howe- 
ver, to  obferve,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  thoic 
fentences  which  we  have  at  prefent  before  us,  the 
phrafe,  *^  raifcs  apleafure  in  the  imagination,'' is 
unqueftionably  too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  ea<- 
fily  be  amended,  by  faying,  *'  affords  pleafure  to 
*'  the  imagination  ;''  and  towards  the  end,  there 
are  two  o/*s  which  grate  harfhly  on  the  car,  in 
that  phrafe,  '^  takes  off  from  that  fatiety  we  arc 
*'  apt  to  complain  of  ;'*  where  the  con-e^on  is 
as  eafily  made  as  in  the  other  cafe,  by  fubftituting^ 
**  diminiflies  that  fatiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to 
*'  complain.*'  Such  inftances  ftiow  the  advantage 
of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in 
order  to  give  propelffeorreftnefs  and  pollfli  to  our 
language. 

*'  It  is  this  which  beftows  charms  on  a  monfter^ 
•*  and  makes  even  the  imperfeftions  of  nature 
^[  plcafe  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety^ 
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**  wberc  the  mind  is  every  inftant  called  off  to 
''  ibmething  new,  and  the  attention  not  fuffered  to 
**  dwell  too  long,  and  wafte  itfelf,  on  any  parti- 
**  cular  objeft.  It  is  this,  likewife,  that  improves 
'*•  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford 
^'  the  mind  a  double  entertainment/' 

Still  the  ftyle  proceeds  with  perfpicuity,  gract, 
and  harmony.  The  full  and  ample  alfertion,  wim 
wiiich  each  of  thcfe  fentences  is  introduced,  fre- 
quent, on  many  occafions,  with  our  author,  is  here 
proper  and  feafonabie  ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
magnify,  as  much  as  pollible,  the  elFefts  of  novelty 
and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to'  thcnil 
His  frequent  ufe  of  that^  inflead  of  whkh,  is  ano*- 
thcr  peculiarity  of  his  ftyle  ;  but,  on  this  occafion 
in  particular,  cannot  be  much  commended,  as, 
^'  it  is  this  which,''  feems,  in.  every  view,  to  be 
better  than,  ''  it  is  this  that,"  three  times  repeated, 
I  muft,  likewife,  take  notice,  that  the  antecedent 
to,  "  it  is  this,"  when  critically  confidered,  is  not 
altogether' proper.  It  refers,  as  we  difcover  by 
the  fenfe,  to  ''  whatever  is  new  or  uncom- 
**  mon."  But  as  it  is  not  good  language  to  fay, 
**  whatever  is  new  beftows  channs  on  a  monfter," 
one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  author  had 
done- better  to  have  begun  the  firft  of  thefe  three 
ientences,  with  faying,  '*  It  is  novelty  which  bc- 
**  ftows  charms  on  a  monfter,"  &c. 

"  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  fea- 
*'  fon  of  the  year  pleafant  to  look  upon  ;  but  ne- 
"  ver  fo  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  fpring, 
*'  when  they  are  all  new  and  frefi|,  with  their  firft 
•'  glofs  upon  them,  and  not  yet  too  much  accuC* 
"  tomed  aud  familiar  to  the  lye." 

In  this  expreflion,  *'  never  fo  much  as  in  the 
**  opening  of  the  fpring,"  there  appears  to  be  a 
fmall  error  in  grammar  ;  for  when  the  conftruftion 
is  filled  up,  it  muft  be  read,   "  ncvet*  fo  much 
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*'  pleafant/'  Had  be,  to  avoid  this,  faid/**  never 
^^  fo  much  £6^"  the  grammatical  error  would 
have  been  prevcBled,  but  the  language  would  have 
been  aukward.  Better  to  have  md,  *'  but  never 
*'  fo  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the  fpring.** 
We  readily  fay^  the  eye  is  accuftomed  to  objc&s  | 
hpt  to  fay,  as  our  author  has  done  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fentence,  that  objefts  arc  "  accuflomed  to  tbe 
**  eye/'  can  fcarcely  be  allowed  in  a  pro(e  com« 
pofition. 

^'  For  this  reafon,  there  id  n<M:hing  that  more 
^'  enlivens  a  proQ>e£l  than  rivers^  jetteaus^  or 
*'  fails  of  water,  where  the  fcene  is  perpetually 
V'  fhifting,  and  entertaining  the  fight^  every  mo* 
*'  mejnt,  with  fomething  that,  is  new.  Wc  art 
^^  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies|. 
f'  where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  fettled 
^  in  the  fame  place  and  podure  ;  but  find  oitf 
^^  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  figb( 
**  of  fuch  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and 
^^  Aiding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  be* 
f*  holder/' 

-  The  firft  of  thefe  fentences  is  connefted  in  to^ 
ioofea  manner  with  that  which  immediately  precede 
ed  it.  When  he  fays,  "  For  this  reafon^  there  is  no^ 
^'  thing  that  more  enlivens/'  &c.  we  arc  entitled 
to  look  for  the  rea/on  in  what  he  had  juft  befortt 
faid.  But  there  wc  find  no  rea/on  for  what  he  is  now 
gohig  to  afTert,   except  that  groves  and  meadows 
are  moft  pleafa^it  in  the  fpring-    We  know  that 
he  has  been  Ipeaking  of  the  pleafure  produced  by 
novelty  and  vari<ety  ;  and  our  minds  naturally  re- 
^ur  to  this,  as  the   reafon  here    alluded  to  ;  but 
his   language  does  not  properly  exprefs  k.  It  is^ 
indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  writer, 
that  his  fentences  are  often   too  negligently  con^ 
DcAed  with  one  another.  His  meanings  upon  the 
whole,  M'«  gather  with  ?afe  from  the  tenot  pf 
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his  dlfcourft.  Yet  this  negligence  prevents  his 
fenfe  from  ftriking  us  wfth  that  force  and  evidence, 
which  a  more  accurate  junfture  of  parts  would 
have  produced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy,  thefe  two 
^ententes,  cfpccially  the  latter,  arc  remarkably 
elegant  and  beautiful.  The  clofc,  in  particular,  is 
uncommonly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  exprcffivc 
harmony  as  the  language  can  admit «  It  feems  to 
paint  what  he  is  defcribing,  ^t  once  to  the  eye  and 
the  car- — ^'  Such  objefts  as  are  ever  in  motion^ 
*f  and  Aiding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
**  beholder/' — Indeed,  notwithftanding  thofe  finall 
errors  which  the  ftriftnefs  of  critical  examinatioii 
obliges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  fafely  pro- 
nounced, that  the  two  paragraphs  which  we  have 
^ow  confidered  in  this  paper,  the  one  concerning 
freatnefs,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are 
extremely  worthy  of  mr.  Addifon,  and  exhibit  a 
ftyle,  which  they  who  can  fuccefsfuUy  imitate,  may 
«fteem  themfelves  happy, 

**  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more 
^*  diredly  to  the  foul,  than  beauty,  which  imme- 
^^  diately  diffufes  a  fecret  fatisfaftion  and  compla- 
**  cency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a 
**  finilhing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  uncom- 
^  mon.  The  very  firft  difcovery  of  it  ftrikes  the 
"  mind  w^ith  an  inward  joy,  and  {preads  a  cl>eerful- 
**  nefs  and  delight  through  all  its  faculties/' 

Some  degree  of  verbofity  may  be  here  difco- 
vered,  as  phrafes  are  repeated  whi>jh  feem  little 
more  than  the  echo  of  one  another  ;  fuch  as  "  dif- 
*^  fufing  fatisfaiftion  and  complacency  through  the 
**  imagination — ftriking  the  mind  with  inward  joy 
«<  — fpreading  cheerfulnefs  and  delight  through  all 
*^  its  faculties/'  At  the  fame  time,  I  readily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  ftyle,  even  though  it 
carry  fbme  redundancy,  is  not  unfuitable  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  fubjeft  on  which  the  author  is  enter- 
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ing,  and  is  more  allowable  here,  than-  it  would 
have  been  on  fome  other  occaiionsi 

"  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  dcfor* 
*^  mity  more  in  one  piece  of  matter  than  anothef ; 
"  becaufe  we  might  have  been  fo  made,  that  what- 
*^  ever  now  appears  loathfome  to  us,  might  havfc 
^'  fliown  itfelf  agreeable  j  but  wc  find,  by  experi- 
*'  ence,  that  there  are  feveral  modifications  of 
**  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous 
*'  confideration,  pronounces  atfirft  fight  beautiful 
"  or  deformed." 

In  this  fentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in 
any  view,  to  draw  our  attention.  We  may  obfrrve 
only,  that  the  word  more^  towards  the  beginning, 
is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  prepofition 
in  is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrafe  ought  to 
have  ftood  thus — '^  Beauty  or  deformity  in  one 
piece  of  matter,  more  than  in  another.*' 

**  Thus  we  lee,  that  every  different  fpecies  of 
**  fenfible  creatures  has  its  different  notions  of 
*'  beauty^  and  that  each  of  them  is  mofl  aifcdcd 
^'  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no^ 
*'  where  more  remarkable,  than  in  birds  of  the 
*'  fame  (hape  and  proportion,  when  we  often  fee 
^*  the  male  determined  in  his  courtfhip  by  the  (ingle 
*'  grain  or  tinfture  of  a  feather,  and  never  difco- 
*'  vering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  fpe* 
"  cies/' 

Neither  is  there  here  any -particular  elegance  or 
felicity  of  language. — "  Different  fenfe  of  beauty'* 
would  have  been  a  more  proper  expreffion  to  have 
been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  ftands^ 
*'  different  notions  of  beauty.'*  In  the  clofe  of  the 
fecond  fentence,  when  the  author  fays,  '*  colour 
"  of  its  fpecies,'*  he  is  guilty  of  a  cbnfiderable  in- 
accm-acy  in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  £aid  in 
the  fame  fentence,  that  the  *'  male  was  determined  « 
*'  in  his  courtfhip/' 
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'  ^^  There  if  a  fecond  boaiity,  that  w«  iad  ia  the 
**  feveral  produAs  of  art  and  nature,  which  does 
^^  not  work  bi  the  imagination  whh  thstf  warmth 
•**  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our 
**  proper  fpecics,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raife  m 
**  us  a  fecrct  delight,  and  a  kind  of  fondoefs  for 
^*  the  places  or  objefts  in  which  we  difcover  it.^ 

Still,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  we  find  little  to  praile. 
/l%  in  his  enunciation  of  the  fubjefl:,  when-begin- 
4)ing  the  former  paragraph,  he  a}^eared  to  havb 
been  treating  of  beauty  in  general,  i^  diftinftion 
^rom  greatnefs  or  novelty  ;  this  *'  fecond  kind  of 
.**  vbeauty,'''  of  which  he  here  fpeaks,  comes  upon 
»s  in  a  fort  of  furprife  ;  and  it  is  only  by  degrcdis 
'Sire  learn,  that  formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view 
than  the  beauty  which  the  different  fpecies  of  fen- 
iible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  ^^fecon4 
^*  kind  of  beauty,"  he  fays,  "  we  find  In  the  fc- 
^^  veral  produ&s  of  artand-n^tra-e*"  He  undoubt^ 
cdly  means,  not  in  all,  but  ^^  in  feveral  of  the 
^*  produAs  of  art  and  nature  ;''  and  ouglrt  fo  to 
bave  exprefled  himfelf ;  and  in  the  place  of  pro-- 
duiSsj  to  have  ufed  alfo  the  more  proper  word, 
produdkms.  When  he  adds,  that  this  kind  of  beau* 
ty  "  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that 
**  warmth  and  violence  as  the  beafuty  that  appears 
^*  in  our  proper  fpecies  ;''  the  language  would 
certainly  have  been  more  pure  and  elegant,  if  h« 
had  faid,  that  it  ^^  does  not  work  upon  the  Imagi- 
*<  nation  with  fuch  warmth  and  violence,  as  the 
*^  beauty  that  appears   in  our  own  ipecies.^ 

*'  This  confifts  either' in  the  gaiety  or  variety  of 
*^  colours,  in  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of 
^^  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  difpofition  of  bo<^ 
**  dies,  or  in  a  juft  mi)U:ure  and  concurrence  of 
*^  all  together.  Among  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  bean** 
^^  ty,  the  eye  takes  moft  dejif«ht  in  colours^'^ 

VoLU  ♦sF       -^ 
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^Tpthe  Uogu^.hcre5  I  fceno  obje£):lofi  that  can 
^ be  made* 

."  W^  no  ^vhere  jncet  with  a  more  glorious 
>^  or  pleaiing  (hoM^  in  nature,  than  what  appt2s% 
^^  in  the  hqavens .  at  the  riling  and  fetting  of  tfce 
**  fun,  which  iS'  wholly  made  up  of  thofe  dificrent 
^  (lainst  of  light,  that  (how  thexnfelves  in  clouds 
,^r   of  a  different  fitoatlpn/^ 

,  The  chief  ground  of  criticifm  on  this  ienteac^, 
^  the  dis^inted  fituation  of  the  relative  'which* 
,<Jrammatically,  it  refers  to  "  the  rifing  and  fetting 
'  *'  of  the  fim/'  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  ibould 
refer  to  "  the  (how''  which  appears  in  the  heavens 
jAt  that  time.  It  is  too  common  among  authors, 
^>v;hen  they  are  writing  without  mtK:h  care,  to  make 
iuch  particles  as  this^  and  which^  refer  not  to  any 
fiarticuiar  antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenor  o( 
ibme  phtafe,  or  perhaps  the  fcope  of  fome  whole 
ientence,  which  has  gone  before^  This  pra&ice 
iaves  them  trouble  in  marihalling  their  words,  and 
I  arranging  a  period  :  but,  though  it  may  leave  their 

I  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it  renders  that  meaning 

I  much  lefs  perfpicueuci,  determined,   and  preciie, 

I  than  it  might  otherwife  have  been.  The  error  I 

I  have  pointed  out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 

imall  alteration  in  the  conftru£tion  of  the  fen- 
tence,  after  fbme  fuch  manner  as  this  :  ^^  We  no 
^^  Inhere  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleafing 
.^^  Alow  in  nature,  than  what  is  fcnmed  in  the 
^'  heavens  at  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  by 
*^  the  different  ftains  of  light  which  (bow  thenh* 
**  fclves  in  clouds  of  different  fituations/'  Our  au- 
thor writes,  "  in  clouds  of  a  different  fituation,''  by 
which^  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  fituation  from 
each  others  But  as  this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor 
g;rammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to.  change  the  es^reiRon,  as  I  liaye  done>  inta 
^e  plural  niunber«  ^ 
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**  Fbr  this  reafon,  wc  find  the.  poett^  "who  arr 
^'  always  addre^ffing  thexnfelves  .to  the  imagina- 
^*  tion,  honnxwifiig  moncr  of  their  qjithets  frbm 
^'  qoloura  than  from  any  other  lapici'* . 

On  thi&fentenceiiothing  occfirs^  except  a  remark 
limilar  to  what  was  made  before^^of  looie  connexion 
with  the  fentence  which  precedes.  For,  though 
-he  Ibegiiis  witfi  faying,  '^  Fbfc-tha  reafdn/'  the 
foregoing  feotence,  which  was  ^  employed  ab6iit 
the  ciotrds  aiki'.the  fun^  gives  ho  realbn  for  the 
general  propofitioa  he  now"  law  down.  The  r^p^- 
Junto  which. hdJ refers,  was  ^?ivcn  two.featences- 
before,  whes  he  obferyed,  that  the  eye  takes,  more 
delight' in  cblotqrs  than  in-  any^  other'  bea^lty ;  and^ 
it  was  with  that  ftaitenpe  jbhst^tfab  pre&ati  one> 
fitonld  have'ftood  hnttiediaifcly  coaneiited.. 
.  '^  As  tlie  fancy  delights  ki  .-every  thing- that  te 
^*  great,  ftrauge^  or  beautiftsl',  aod  is  ftill  more 
•*  p^leafed^  the  more  it  finds  mfi^dtefe  perfcftions; 
**  in  the  fame  obje<a,  fo  it  is  capable  of  receiving: 
^^  a  new  fatis&dtioa  by  the  affiftahce  of  another 
^*  fenfe/' 

**  Another  fenfe**  here,  means  grammatically^ 
*^  another  fenfe  than  fancy/'  For  there  is  no  other 
thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expreffion^. 
^*  another  fenfe,"  can  at  all  be  oppofed.  He  had 
not  for  fome  time  made  mention  of  any  Jenfe 
whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what  was  undoubt* 
edly  in  his  thoughts,  '*  another  fenfe  than  that  or 
**  fight/' 

**  Thus  any  continued  found,  as  the  mufic  of 
•*  birds^  or  a  fall  of  water,  awakens  every  mo- 
^^  ment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him 
**  more  attentive  to  the  feveral  beauties  of  the 
*^  place  which  lie  before  him.  Thus,  if  there  arifes 
**  a  fragrancy  of  fmells  or  perfumes,  they  height* 
^^  en  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  and  make 
^  even  the  colours  and  verdure  of  the  landfcape 
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^^  appear  flioreagrceiWc  ;  for  the  ideas  of  both 
^^  fenies'  recommend  each  other,  and  are  plea^ 
^'  ftntcr  together^  than  when  they  enter  the  mind 
*'  fcparately  ;   as.  the    diiffereat  colours  of  a  pic-» 

V  tore,  whea  tlii^  are  well-di^Xed,  fet  off  one 
^^  another,  and  receive  an  additioQial  beauty  £roni 

V  the  advantage  ;6f  the^r  fituation/' 

Whether  mr« AddiTon's  theory  here  he  juft  or 
nc^,  onay  be  qaeftioned;  A  contintied  ibciid,  fnch 
a8>  that  of  afalliaf  ncatisT,  is  fo  hr  from  ^^  awak- 
^'  eninjg,  every  mcrandnt,  the  minddf  the  beholder/^ 
that  nothing  is  moipe  likely  to.  lull  him  aiSeep.  it 
may,  indeed,  pieafethe  imagination,  and  heighten 
the  beauties  of  the^  fcene  ;  but  it  produces  this  ef* 
fe£):^  by  afoothtng,  not  by  an  awakening  iofiueace. 
With  regard  to  tiie  ftyle,  nothing  appears  eicccp^ 
iibitabiev  ThefioFve,  both  df  language  and  of  ideas, 
is  v^y  agreeabtei.  .The  iautfaor  continues,  to  the 
end,  the  fame  pleadtig  brain  of  thought,  which  had 
run  through  the  x^ft  of  the  paper  ;  and  leaves  ui 
agpi-eeably  employed  in.cbmparing  together  differ- 
ent degrees  of  beauty. 
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*<  ^*X^  HOUGH  in  yefterday's  paper  wc  confidcr- 
X  "  cd  how  every  thing  that  is  gteat,  ncwi 
**  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affeft  the  imaginatioft 
^^  with  pleafure  ;  we  muft  own,  that  k  is  impofli- 
^^  ble  for  us  to  affign  the  neceflfary  caufe  of  this 
^*  pleafiirt  J  becaufe  we  know  neither  the  nature 
*•  of  an  idea,  nor  the  fubftance  of  a  human  Ibul, 
^^  which  might  help  us  to  difcover  the  confor- 
^  mity.or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  the 
***  other  ;  and,  therefore!  for  want  of  fuch  a  light, 
•*  all  that  we  can  do,  in  ipeculations  of  this  kind, 
**  is,  to  refleft  on  thofe  operations  of  the  foul 
^'  that  arc  moft  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  ^ 
**  their  proper  heads,  what  is  pleafing  or  di(plea- 
•*  fing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to  trace 
•*^  but  the  feveral  ncceffary  and  efficient  caufes 
^*  from  whence  the  pleafure  or  dilpleafure  arifcs." 
Thi^  fentence,  confidered  as  an  introdu^ftoiy 
one,  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  faulty.  An 
introAaAoTj  fentence  Ihouid  never  contain  any   -r 
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thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the 
reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new 
branch  of  his  fubjea,  informing  us  of  what  he 
has  done,  and  what  he  purpofcs  farther  to  do, 
wc  naturally  e:>q>ca  that  he  fhoiild  exprefi  him&If 
in  the  fimpleft  and  moft  perfpicuous  manner  po(^ 
fible.  But  the  fcntencc  now  before  us  is  crouded 
and  indiilinft ;  containing  three  ieparate  propofi^ 
tions,  which,  as  I  fhali  afterwiTrds  fhow,  required 
feparate  fentenccsto  unfold  them.  Mr.  Addilbn's 
chief  excellence,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  defcribing  and 
painting.  There  he  is  great ;  but  in  methqdifing' 
and"reafbning,  he  is  not  fo  eminent.  As,  betides  the 
general  fault  of  prolixity  and.  itidiftiniflnefs,  this 
fentence  contains  fcveral  inaccuracies,  I  (hall  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  difcuffion  of  its 
ftrufture  and  parts  ;  a  difcuffion,  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore 
they  will  naturally  pafs  over  ;  but  which,  to  thoft 
who  are  ftudying  compofition,  I  hope  may  prove 
of  ibme  benefit. 

"  Though  in  yeflerday^s  paper  we  confidcred"-^ 
The  import  of  though^  is,  notwithflanding  that^ 
When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a  fentence, 
its  relative  generally  is  yet:  and  it  is  employed 
to  warn  us,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  fomc 
truth,  that  wc  arc  not  to  infer  from  it  ibme  other 
thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  expeded  to 
follow :  as,  "  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  t© 
^^  happinefs,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited 
*'  gratification  of  our  defircs."  Now  it  is  plain, 
that  there  was  no  fuch  oppofition  between  the 
fubjeft  of  yefterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author 
is  now  going  to  fay,  between  his  aflerting  a  f^  :, 
and  his  not  being  able  to  aflign  the  caufe  of  t«  t 
faft,  as  rendered  the  ufe  of  this  adverfative  par  - 
cle,  though^  either  neceflary  or  proper  in  the  int  - 
duftion. — ^*  We  confidered  how  every  thing  tf 
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*^  is.  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  aptL  to  sStO:  thf 
"  imagination  with  plcafure." — ^The  adverb  hovf 
iignifies,  either  .the  means  by  which,  or  the 
taanjger  in  which,  fomething  is  done.  But,  in  truths 
neither  one  nor .  other  of  thefe  had  been  confi- 
dered  by  our  author.  He  had  illuftrated  the  faA 
alone,  that  they  do  affed  the  imagination  with 
pleafure  ;  and,  with  relj>cA  to  the  quomodoy  or  the 
Aawi^hc  is  fo  far  from  having  considered  it,  that 
ie  is  jufk  now  jgoing  to  fhow'that  it  ca^ot  be 
explained,  and  that  we  muft  reft  contented  with  th^ 
knowledge  of  the  fafl:  alone,  and  of  its  purpofe  or 
£nal  caufe. — *'  We  muft  own,  that  it  is  impoffible 
*'  for  us  to  afSga  the  neceflary  cauff  (he  means, 
what  is  more  commonly  called  the  d^icient  caufe) 
^'  of  this  pleafure,  becaufe  we  know  neither  the 
^*  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  fubftance  of  a  hirnian 
"  foui."-— '*  The  fubftance  of  a  human  foul''  is  cer-* 
tainly  a  very  uncouth  expreflion,  and  there  appears 
no  reafon  why  he  fhould  have  varied  from  the  word 
nature^  which  would  have  been  equally  applicable 
to  idea  and  to  fouL 

**  Which  might  help  us,'*^  our  author  proceeds, 
*'  to  difcover  the  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs 
*'  of  the  one  to  tlte  other."  The  which^  at  the 
beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  furely 
ttngrammatical,  as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  an^- 
tecedent  in  all  the  fentence*  It  refers,  by  the  con- 
ftruAion,  to  ^'  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  fub- 
'  ^^  ftance  of  a  human  foul  ;"  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  reference  which  the  author  intended. 
His  meaning  is,  that  our  knowing  the  nature  of  an 
idea,  and  the  fubftance  of  a  human  foul,  mig^t 
help  us  to  difcover  the  conformity  or  difagree- 
ablenels  of  the  one  to  the  other :  and  therclbrc 
the  fyntax  abfolutely  required  the  word  ^«(?xi;/(?rf^^ 
to  have  been  inferted  as  the  antecedent  to  tz^A/VA.  I 
have  before  remarked,  and  tht  remark  deferves  to 
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t)C  rtpeated,  that  nothing  is  a  more  certain  fign  of 
carelefs  compolition  than  to  make  fuch  relatives 
as  which^  not  refer  to  any  precifc  expreffion,  but 
'  carry  a  loofe  and  vague  relation  to  the  general 
ftrain  of  Vi^hat  had  gone  before  •  When  onr  fen^ 
tences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  affured  there 
Is  fomethlng  in  the  conftruftion  of  them  that  re- 
quires alteration.  The  phrafe  of  difcovering  "the 
**  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  one  to  the 
^  other/'  is  likewife  exceptionable ;  for  difagree- 
mblenefs  neither  forms  a  proper  contraft  to  the 
other  word,  conformity^  nor  exprefles  what  the  au- 
thor meant  here  (as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  ga« 
thcred  from  his  words) ,  that  is,  a  certain  ui^uita- 
blenefs  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of 
the  foul.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  member  of  the 
ientence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  aho- 
gcthcr.  '^  The  conformity  or  difagreeablenefs  of 
**  an  idea  to  the  fubftance  of  a  human  foul,"  is  a 
phrafe  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  di/Undl  nor 
intelligible  conception  whatever.  The  author  had 
before  given  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his  not  affignisg 
Ae  efficient  caufe  of  thofe  pleafures  of  the  hnagi- 
](jtation,  becaufe  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our 
own  ideas  nor  of  the  foul  :  and  this  farther  difcuf- 
fion  about  the  conformity  or  difagreeablencis  of 
the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  fubftance  of  the  other, 
affords  no  clear  or  ufefutilluftration. 

**  And  therefore,*'  the  fentence  goes  on,  ^*  for 
**  want  of  fuch  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  (pc- 
^*  culations  of  this  kind,  is  to  refleft  on  thole 
**  operations  of  the  foul  that  are  moft  agreeable, 
**  and  to  range  under  their  proper  heads  what  is 
*'  plealing  or  difpleafing  to  the  mind." — ^Tbc  two 
toprcllionsin  the  beginning  of  this  member, 
"  therefore,^'  and  "  for  the  want  of  fuch  a  light," 
evidently  refer  to  the  fame  thing,  and  are  quite 
fynonymoHS.   One  or  other  of  them,  thercfoi^>  . 
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h^  better  bave  been  omitted.  Inftead  of  ^^  to 
**  range  under  their  proper  heads/'  the  langas^ 
WoCild  liave  bce#Kfiaoother,  if  their  bad  been  left 
^out.  *'  Withou£  b^ing  able  to  trace  out  the  fe- 
*'  vcral  neceflaryrand  efficient  caufes  from  whence 
"  the  pleasure  or'difpleafure  arifes."  The  expref* 
-lion,  ' ''  <from  whence/'  though  feemingly  jufti-* 
;ficd  by  very  frequent  ufage,  is  taxed  by  dr»  John- 
ion  as  a  vicipus  mode  of  ipcech  j  feeing  whence 
jilonC)  ha^'all  the  power  of  from  whence^  which 
therefore  appears  an  unneceiFary  reduplication  ^  i 
>m  inclined  to  think^  that  the  whole  of  this  laft 
^ember  of  the  fejitence  had  better  have  been 
4ropp^d«  The  .period  might  hav^  cloied  with  full 
j»ropFiet;yt  at  thi^  words^  ^'  pleafmg  or^ifpleafmg 
>^  to  the;mind/'  AH  that  follows  fuggeils  no  idea 
Jthat  had  not  been  fally  conveyed  in  the  preceding 
part  ^f  the  fenfcence^  It  is  a  oaete.  expletive  adje^bion^ 
.which  migl^  be  omitted,  not  only  without  injuri* 
to  the  fii^e^niag^  but  to  the,  great  relief  of  a  ftnp 
tence  already  labouring  un^r  the  multitude  of 
jWords* 

Having  How  fii^ibed  the  atlalyiis  of  this  long  (ta* 
Itncei  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  th&t  if,  09 
4ay  occtfion,  we  can  adventin-e  to  alter  mv.  Adf> 
idifon^s  Hylc^  it  m^y  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by 
breaki^ig.dowd  this  period  in  the  following  man- 
lier 5  ''  fa  yefterday^s  paper,  we  have  fhown  that 
*^  every  jthiag  which  ii  great,  new,  or  beautiful^ 
^'  is  apt  tci.  affeft.  the  imagination  with  pleafui>e» 
^^  W/e  muft,own,  that  it  is  impoifible  for  us  to  ai^ 
**  figp  tfte  efficient  qauTe  of  this  plcafure,  becaufe  jvc 
*^4cncw  uot  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  th<? 
*'  biiman  f0ul»  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  lA 
«'  peculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  refleft  on  the 
**  operations  of  the  foul,  which  are  moft  agrees- 
^*  bl^i  afkl 'to  range  under  proper  heads,  what  is 
^'  pleajfing  ondiipieafmjg  to^the  mind/'^We  ffr» 
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*  cefe'd  now  to  tfic  Examination  oif  the  following  fcn^ 
tcnccs. 

"  Final  caufes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  onr 
"  obfervation,  as  there  are  often  a  great  variety 
**  that  belong  to  the  fame  efteft  :  aind  thcie^  tbougk 
*'  they  are  not  altogether  fo  iati^faftory,  arc  gene- 
^*  rally  more  ufeful  than  the  other^  as  they  give 
**  us  greater  occafion  of  admiring  the  goodneis 
**'  and  wifdom  i)f  the  firft  contriver." 

Though  fome  difference   might  be  traced  bc- 
"iween  the  fenfe  of  bare  and  open^  yet  as  they  are 
here  employed,  they  are  fo   nearly  fynonymou^ 
that  one  of  them  was  fufficient.  It  would  hiavc  becB 
'enough  to  have  faid,  "  Final  caufes'lie  more  open 
;*'  to  obfervation. "-*-One  can  fcarcely  help  oMer* 
^ing'here,  that  the  obvioufnefs  of  final  caufes  does 
s>(ft  proceed,  as  lAr.  Addifon  fup|>ofes,  -from  a  va* 
jriety  of  them  concurring  in  the  Tame  cffeft,  which 
is  oftien  not  the  cafe  ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  af- 
•certain  more  clearly,:  from  our  own  expeficttce, 
the  congruity  of  a  final  canfe  with  thd  circumftances 
of  our  condition  ;  whereas  the  conflituent  parts  of 
iiibje<as,  whence  efficient  caufes  proceed,  fie  for  the 
moft  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties  #  But  ai 
-this  remark  refpefts  the  thought,  tnore  than  the 
Ityle,  it  is  fuflicient  for  us  to  obfcrve,  that  when  he- 
iays,  *'  a  great  variety  that  beldng  to  the  fame 
'^  effeft,"  the  expreffion^  flriAly  coniidered,  i$  not 
altogether  proper.  The  accefTory  Is^  properly  iaid 
to    belong  to  the  principal ;     not  the  principal 
to  the  acceffory.  Now  an  effeft  is  tonfidcred  as 
the  acceffory  or  confequence  of  its  caufe }  and  there- 
fore, though  we  might  well  fay,  a  variety  of  effeAs 
belong  to  the  fame  caufe,  it  feems  not  fo  proper  to 
fay,  that  a  variety  of  caufes  belong  to  the  laxnc 
cfifea. 

*'  One  of  the  final  caufes  of  our  delight  in  any 
1^^  $hing  that  is  great,  may  be  tbis^ :  the  tbpreme    i 
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"  Author  of  our  being  has  fo  formed  the  foul  pf  ' 
^'  man,  that  nothing  but  himfelf  can  be  its  laft,. 
**  adequate,  and  proper  happinefs.  Becaufe,  there.-  • 
^^  fore,  a  great  part  of  our  happinefs  muft  arifc 
*'  from  the  contemplation  of  hi«  being,  that  he 
**  might  give-ourjlbulsajuft  relifli  of  fuch  a  con- 
*'  templation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  cklight 
*  "  in  the  apprchcnfion  of  what  15  great  oi:  unli-^ 
^'  mited.f^ 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  becaufe^ 
therefor€y%iQxxn,%  rather  a  harfli  and  unpleafing  be* 
jginnlhg  of  the  laft  of  thefe  fentences  ;  and,  in  the 
clole»  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have 
4e Wed  a  happier  word  than  apprehenfion  to  be  ap- 
plied to  what  is  unlimited^  But  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  hypercritical,  I  {hall  m^e  no  farther  ob- 
servations on  thefe  fentences. 

*'  Our  admiration,  whi<:h  is.  a  very  pleafing 
**  emotion  of  the  mind,  immediately  rifes  at  the 
**  conilderation  of  any  objeft  that  takes,  up  a  good 
**  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  confcquence^ 
^'  will  improve  into  the  higheft  pitch  of  aftonifli* 
*^  ment  and  devotion,  when  wc  contemplate  his  na— 
**  ture,  that  is  neither  circumfcribed  by  time  nor 
*'  place,  nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largeit 
^'  capacity  of  a  created  being/'* 

Here,  our  author's  ftyle  rifes  beautifully  along 
with  the  thought.  Howevei:  inaccurate  be  may 
fometimes.  be,  when  coolly  philofophifing,  yet^ 
whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  defcription,  or 
his  mind,  as;,  here,  warmed,  with  fomo  glowing Tcn-f 
timent,  he  prefently  becomes  great,  and  difcovers^ 
in  his  language,  the  hand' of  a  mafter..  Every  one ' 
inufi:  obferve  with  what  felicity  this  period  is 
conilruiled.  The  words  are  long  and  majeftic^ 
The  members  rife  one  above  another^  and  condudi 
the  fentence,  at  laft,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
cIq&k  which  leaves  upon  the  min4  Aich  an  vp^^ 
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prefEon  as  the  author  intended  to  leave,  of 
fomcthing  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magni* 
ficent. 

>'  He  has  annexed  a  fecret  plcafuretd  the  idea 
*^  of  anything  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
^*  might  encourage  us  in  the  purfuit  of  know-* 
*'  ledge,  and  engage  us  to  fcarch  into  the  wonders 
^^  of  creation .;  for  every  new  idea  brings  fiich  a 
*'  pkafure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  the- pains  we 
^^  have  taken  in  its  acquifition,  and,  conTequently^ 
^'  fervcs  as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  frefti  dil-  I 
*'  coveries/' 

The  language,  in  this  fentence,  is  clear  and  pre* 
cife  :  only,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  in  this,  and  the 
two  following  fentences,  which  are  conftruftcd  in 
the  fame  manner^  a  ftrong  proof  of  mr,  Addifon's 
unreafonable  partiality  to  the  particle  Md/,  in  pre* 
iferencc  to  tuA/V//-— "  annexed  a  fecret  plcafurc  to 
^*  the  idea  of  any  thing  that* is  new  or  uncommon^ 
*'  that  he  might  encourage  us*"    Here   the  firft 
that y  fiends  for  a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next 
ihaty  at  the  diilance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  con- 
junAion.  This  confufion  of  founds  ferves  to  cm-^ 
barrafs   ftyle*    Much  better,  fure,  to  hare  iaid^ 
*'  the  idea  pf  any  thing  which  is  new  or  uncom- 
*'  mon,  that  he  might  encourage.** — The  exprcl^ 
fion  with  which  the  fenteqce  concludes — ^'  a  mo- 
♦*  tivc  to  put  us  upon  frefli  difcoverics" — is  flat^ 
and,  in  fome  degree,  improper*   He  fhould  hsve 
laid,  ^^  put  us  upon  making  frefb  difcdverics" — ^or 
rather,   •'fervcs  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make 
**  frefh  difco varies/* 

^'  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiitil  in 
*^  our  oi¥n  fpecies,  pleafant,  that  all  creatures  might 
^*  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill  th* 
**  world  with  inhabitants;  for,/tii  very remarka-* 
<*  ble  that  wherever  nature  is  croft  in  the  pro* 
**  duflion  of  a  aiojifter  (the  rcfult  of  any  luuia* 
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*'  toral  ini3*urc) ,  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propa- 
J*  gating  its  likeneis,  and  of  founding  a  new  order 
^  of  creatures ;  fo  tbat^  nnleis  alt  aaimak  were 
**  allored  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  ipecies,  ge- 
^^  neration  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  tuw 
f*  peopled." 

Here  we  mnft,  however  relu^antly,  retnrn  to 
ienfure  i  for  this  is  among  the  worft  fentences 
<Rir  author  ever  wrote ;  and  contains  a  variety 
of  blemifbes^  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely 
^ficient  in  unity.  Inftead  of  a  complete  propofi- 
tlon,  it  contains  a  fort  of  chain  of  reafoning, 
the  links  of  which  are  fo  ill  put  together,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  cah  trace  the  connexion;  and, 
unlefs  we  take  the  trouble  of  perufinR  it  feveral 
limes,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  in^ 
diftin^k  and  pbfcure  impreifion. 
•  Beiides  this  genenal  fault,  refpe<%lng  the  mean- 
ing, it  contains  fome  great  inaccuracies  in  lan« 
guage*  Firft,  God*s  having  made  every  thing  which 
♦*  is  beautiful  in  our  own  fpecies"  (that  is,  in  the 
human  ipecies)  plea/ant^  is  certainly  no  motive  for 
W//  cveutures^  for  beafts,  and  birds,  and  filhcs,  to 
^*  multiply  their  kind/'  What  the  author  meant  to 
fay,  though  he  has  expreflcd  himfelf  in  fo  erroneous 
a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  "  In  all  the  different 
**  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing 
**  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  fpecies  pleafant, 
^^  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply 
*'  their  kind/'  The  fecond  member  of  the  fen- 
tence  is  ftill  worfc.  '^  For,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
.  **  that  v*rhcrever  nature  is  croft  in  the  produ£i:ion 
**  of  a  monfter,''  &c.  The  reafon  which  he  here 
gives,  for  the  preceding  affertion,  intimated  by  the 
caufal  particle/«r,  is  far  from  being  obvious.  The 
connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and 
would  h#tve  required  an  intermediate  ftep,  to  ren* 
dtr  it  diftinft.  Bui,  what  does  he  mean,  by  "  na- 
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*'  turc  being  croft  in  the  produAion  of  a  mon* 
*^  fter  ?"  &c.  One  might  undcrftand  him  to  mean» 
^^  difappointed  in  its  intention  of  producing  a 
*'  monfter ;"  as,  when  we  fay,  one  is  croft  in  his 
purfuits,  we  mean  that  he  is  difappointed  in  acccMn- 
plifhing  the  end  which  he  intendeds  Had  he  faid, 
*^  croft  by  the  produflrion  of  a  monfter,"  the  ietile 
would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper 
reftification  of  tiic  expreffion  would  be  to  infert 
the  adverb  as^  before  the  prcpofition  m,  after  this 
manner — ''  wherever  nature  is  croft,  as  in  the 
*'  produ49:ion  of  a  monfter ;" — ^the  infertion  of* 
the  particle  as^  throws  fo  much  light  on  the  con* 
flxuftion  of  this  member  of  the  fentcnce,  that  I 
mm  very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  ftood 
thus,  originally,  in  our  author's  manufcript ;  and 
that  the  prefent  reading  is  a  tjrpographical  crroci 
which,  having  crept  into  the  firft  edition  of  the 
Speftator,  ran  through  all  the  fubfequeat  ones. 

^^  In  the  laft  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that 
*'  is  beautiful,  in  all  other  objcfts,  pleafant,'or 
*'  rather  has  made  fo  many  objetfts  appear  beauti* 
**  ful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation 
*'  more  gay  and  delightful.  He  has  given  almoft 
^'  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raiGng  an 
*'  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  ;  fo  that  it  if 
*'  impoffible  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  cold- 
*'  nefs  or  indifference,  and  to  furyey  fo  many 
^'  beauties  without  a  iecret  f^^isfa&ion  and  cpm^ 
*'  placency." 

The  idea,  here,  is  fo  juft,  and  the  language  fo 
clear,  flowing,  and  agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any 
diffufenefs  which  may  be  attributed  to  thefe  fen- 
tences,  would  be  juftly  efteemed  hypercritical. 

^*  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance 
*^  to  the  eye,  if  we  faw  them  only  in  their  pro^ 
*^  per  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reafon  caa 
^'  we  affign   for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of 
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^f-  thofe  ideas  which  kre  different  from  ajny  tbin{r 
"  tixat  exifts  in  the  objeds  themielves  (for  fuch 
**  are  light. and  colours),  were  it  not  to  add  fit*- 
^^  pernumrrary  ornaments  to  the  univerfe,  -and 
^  Wke  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  V^ 

Our  author  is  now  entorihg  on  a  theory,  which 
he  ij^  about  to  illuftrate,  if  not  with  much  philcy- 
£>phi€al  accuracy,  yet^  with  great  beauty  of  fancyj^ 
And  glow  of  expreffion.  A  ftrong  in(Wnce  of  lias 
-want  of  accuracy^  appears  in  the  maimer  in  which 
lie  opens  the  fubjeiStr  For  what  meaning  isthene  in 
things  ^ ^  exciting  in  us  many  of  thofe.idtai^whicli 
*'  are  different  from  any  thing  that  cxifts.  in  tho 
"  objects  ^''  No  one,  .lure,  ever  imagined,  that 
,  our  ideas  exifl  in  the  objeAs.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  can  exift  uo  where  but  in  the  mind« 
What  mr.  Locke's  philofophy  teaches,  and  what 
our  author  fliould  have  faid,  is,  "  exciting  in* us 
^^.  many  ideas  of  qualities;  which  are.  different  ffom 
**  any  thing  that  exifts  intheiobjeft&;'r  The  im" 
-graceful  parenthefis  which  follows,  ^^for£bc^art 
*^  light  and  colours,"  had  far  better,  have  bcca 
avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  reft  of  I  the 
ietence,  in  this  manoef  : — ^"^  exciting  in  us  piangr 
^^  ideas  of  qualities^  ^ fuch  as.  light  and  tolours-, 
>'  which  arc  different  from  «ny  thing  that  exifts.  in 
**  theobjcfts/' 

*^  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  plea- 
*'  fing  Ihowsy  and  apparitions.  We  difcover  imar 
^*  ginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth; 
>*  and  fee  fome  of  this  vifionary  beauty  poured 
>^  out'Upon  the  whole  creation  ;;  but  what  a  rou^; 
<^  unfightly  flcetch  of  nature  thduld  we  be  enter-i^ 
y  twined  with,  did  all  her'colourifng  difappear,  and 
*^  the  feveral  diftiniftions  of  light'  and  fhkde  va* 
f^  nilh  ?  in  ihort,.  our  fouls  art  delightfully,  (oft 
A*  and  bewildered  in  a  pleafiixg  deJuilQn  ;  ,  and 
*'  "WC  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  pf  axo^ 


«^^fIiaslce,  who  fe^  beautiful  c:ftftks5  vdods^  add 
^^  -meadows  ;  and,  at  the  (ame  time  hears  theji^ai^ 
^  *bling  of  birds^  aod  the  jaaiiag  of  flreams ;  but^ 
j^^  upon  the  £nUhing  of  fome  ieoret  ipdLi,  the  fktF- 
^^  taftic  ibene  breaks  up,  and  the  difconTdate 
'^'  knight  iindd  hiitiTelf  «m  a  barren  heathy  or  ia  a 
.*^  iiblitary  dcferti'' 

After  having  been  obliged  to  pomt  but  fevcral 
isuaccnracies^  I  return  With  much -more  jrfeaTure  to 
Ihe  difplay^fof  beauties^  :for  which  we  have  now 
itiU  fcope  ;  for  thefe  two  lentences  are  fuch  as 
As  the  :higheft  bonoar  to  tar 4  AddxTon's  talents  as 
ai  Writer,  Warmed  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold 
of,  his  dselicate  fcnfibility  to  the  beauty  of  natarei 
lis  finely  diiplayed  in  the  illuftration  of  it.  The 
ilyle  is  flowing  and  fail  ^without  being  too  diffulb» 
Jk  is  flowery y  but  not  gaudy  j  elevated,  but  no^ 
softentatiotis^ 

/  Axnidft  this  blazie  of  beauties,  k.isJ  tteccffarjrfof 
•u^>to  irdmark  one  ^r  two  inaccuracies.  "When  it  is 
iaid,  tdwardS  die  clofe  of  the  firft  of  tbofc  fcn- 
IMices^  ^^  witlt  a  rouigh,  unfightly  Iketch  t)f  nature 
^*  ^ffiKMild  -we  be  entertained  with/'  the  prepoiitiofl 
yfxritk^  fliould  have  been  placed  at  the  beginnings 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member ;  and  tiie 
iword  entertainedy  is  llbth  improperly  applied  here, 
and  carelefsly  repeated  from  the  fortncr  part  orf  th<; 
ieutence.  It  was  there  employed  according  to  its 
mone  common  ufe,  as  relating  to  s^eeablti  obfc^ls. 
J^  iWe  are  every  where  entertained  with  plei^ing 
*^  fliows/'  Here  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to 
have  changed  the  phrafe,  and  faid,  "  with  wheat  a 
**  rou^^  tinfightly  (ketch  of  nature  (hould  we  be 
**  prcfented/' — At  the  clofe  of  the  fecotid  fcBtcnce, 
where  It  is  faid,  *^  the  fantaftic  fcene  breaks  ttj),** 
the  ekpi^efllon  is  lively,  but  not  altogether  jiiftifi- 
abte.  An  aflfcmbiy  breaks  ^p  /  a  fcene  cti>/es  or  djf^ 
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Excq>tingtbde  two  flight  ioaccuncieS)  the  (lyle^ 
herCy  is  not  only  corrcdj  but  pcrfeftly  elegant; 
Tl»  moftftriking  beauty  of  the  paiTage  arifes  fronl 
the  happy  (imile  which  the  rauthor  employs,  and 
the  fine  illuftration  which  it  gives  to  the  thoughts 
The  enchanted  hero^  the  beautiful  cajHes^  thi^fkhtaj^ 
ticfcene^  the  fecretfpell^  the  dtfconfolate  knight^  art 
terms  chofen  with  the  utmoft  felicity,  and  ftrbdgl^ 
recal  all  thofe  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  in- 
tended to  amufe  our  imagination..  Few  authors 
are  more  fuccefsful  in  their  imagery  than  nu*.  Ad- 
difon^  and  few  pa0ages  in  his  works^  or  in  thoffc 
of  any  author,  are  more 43cautifuL  and  pj^urefque, , 
thsa  that  on  which  we  have  been  commentingi 

^^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  fomething  like  th&  ; 
^*  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  foul  after  its  firft  fepara- 
"  tion,  in  Te£pc£t  of.1^  images  it  will  receivfci 
"  from  matter ;  though^  Indeed,  the  ideas of  co- 
^^  loucs  are  fo  pleafing  and  be&utifiil  in  the  imagi-  • 
*^  nation,  that  it  ispoifibld  the  foul  will  not 'be  de- 
<'  prived  of -them,  but^  perhaps,  find  them  excited  . 
*^  by  fome  other. occafional  eaufe,  as  they  are,  at: 
*'  prcfent,  by  the  different  impreflions  of  the  fubK- 
**  tile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  fight." 

As  all  human  things^  after  having  attained  the  * 
(iunmit,  begin  to  decline,  we  mull:  acknowledge,  . 
that,  in  this  fcntence,  there  is  a  fenfible  falling  off  * 
from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  broken » 
and  deficient  in^unity..  Its  parts  ^are-  not  fufficiently ' 
compacted..  It  contains^  befidesf  fome  faulty  ex- 
preffions.  When  it  isfaid,.  "ibmething  like  this 
**  may  be  the  ftate  of  therfiiuV  to  the  pronoun 
this  there  is  no  determined. antecedent  ;Mt  refers  > 
to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding  defcription,  . 
which,  as  Iliave  feveral  times; remarked^  always 
renders  ftyle  clumfy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obfcure — 
**  Ae  ftate  of  the  foul  after  its  firft  feparation,*^  * 
appears  to  be  an  incomplete  phrafe^  and/>y2,  feema  > 
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9xt  iifele&,  and  erea  an  improper  word.  More 
diftina  if  he  had  faid— "  ftate  of  the  foul  irnini^ 
**  diately  qjx  ks  feparation  from  the  body."  The 
lidverb  perhaps^^  is  redundant^  tfter  having  juft 
before  faid,  "  it  is  poffible/' 

"  I  have  here  fuppofed^  that  my  reader  is  ac- 
^'  quainted  with  that  great  modern  difcovery* 
^^  which  is,  at  prefent,  univerfally  acknowledgjed 
*'  by  all  the  enquirers  into  natural  philofophy  j 
^^  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as  apjH-ehended 
^^  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind, 
^^  and  not  qualities  that  hare  any  exiflence  himati^ 
*'  tier.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  in«> 
*^'  conteftibly  by  many  modern  philofophers,  and 
^^  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  iineft  ipeculations  in  tiiat 
*'  fcience,  if  the  Englilh  reader  would  fee  the 
^^  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the 
^^  eighth  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  mr .  Locked 
**  eflay  on  the  human  linderftanding/* 

In  theie  two  concluding  fentences,  the  anther, 
baftening  to  finiih,  appears  to  write  radier  care* 
iefsly.  In  the  £rft  of  them  ^  a  mahifeft  tautology 
occurs,  when  he  Q>eaks  of  what  is  **  univcrlally 
*'  ^acknowledged  by  all  enquirers  .'*  Inthefecond^ 
when  he  calls  ^'  a  truth  which  has  been  incontefti^ 
*'  bly  proved  /'  firft,  tifptculation^  and  afterwarda 
a  notion^  the  language  furely  is  not  very  accui^te^ 
When  he  adds,  ^^  one  of  the  £neit  i^culations  ia 
**  that  fcience,'*  it  does  not,  at  firft,  appear  what 
£:ience  he  means*  One  would  imagine^  he  meant 
to  refer  to  modern  philofophers  ;  for  natural  phi- 
lofophy (to  M^iich,  doubtids,  he  refers)  ftaa^  at 
much  too  great  a  diflance  to  be  the  proper  or  x>b* 
vious  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  ikat.  The  cir- 
cumftance,  tt>ward8  tiie  clofe,  ^^  if  die  En^ifli 
^^  reader  would  ^  the  notion  esq^lldned  at  large, 
**  he  may  find  it,"  is  pi-opcrly  taken  notice  of  by 
the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticifia^  as  wrong 
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arranged ;  and  is  redified  thus  :  ^^  the  EnglUh 
<^^  reader,  if  he  would  fee  the  notion  explained  at 
**  large,  may  find  it,"  &c. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  Ve 
j^^y  obferyej  thaft,  though  not  a  very  Jwig  one,  it 
exhibits  a 'ftriking  view  both  or  the  beauties,  aiid 
the  defc^ls,  of  mr.  Addifon's  ftyle.  It  contains 
fome  of  the  beft,  and  fome  of  the  worft  (entences 
that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  eflay* 


.  i 
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**  TF  wc  confidcr  the  works  of  nature  and  art, 
**  X  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  ixnagi- 
"  nation,  we  ftiall  find  the  laft  very  defc^aivc  Id 
**  comparifon  of  the  former;  for  though  they 
^^  may  fometimes  appear  as  beautifiil  or  ffarange, 
^^  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vaft^ 
*'  nels  and  immenfity  which  afford  fo  great  an  en- 
*^  tertainment  to  the  mind  of  the    beholder/' 

I  had  occafion  formerly  to  obferve^  that  an  in« 
troduAoiy  fentence  fliould  always  be  fliort  and 
limple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than  is  nece£> 
fary  for  opening  the  fubjefb.  This  (entence  leads 
to  a  repetition  of  this  obfervation,  as  it  contains 
both  an  aflertion,  and  the  proof  of  that  aflertton  ; 
two  things,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  but  elpecially 
at  firft  {etting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept 
ieparate*   It  would  certainly  have  been  better  if 
this  fentence  had  contained  only  the  aflertion,  end- 
ing   with  the    word  former  ;  and  if  a  new  •ne 
iMd  then  bcguui  entering  on  the  proofs  of  natarc*^ 
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^pdrority  over  ait^  which  is  the  fubjeA  cbntihhed 
to  the  end  of  the  paragraph*  The  proper  divifloU 
of  the  period  I  fihall  point  out,  after  having  firft 

:made  a  few-  observations  which  occur  on  different 

parts  of  it* 

.  *'  If  we  cOnfider  the  works/'  Perhaps  it  mighjt 
have  been  preferable,  if  our  author  had  begun 
with  fayipg,  "  When,  we  confider  the  worj^.*^ 
DifcouHe  ought -always  to  begin,  when  it  is  poffi-* 
ble,  with  a  clear  propofition*    The  ify  which  is 

-here  employed,  converts  the  (entente  into  a  fuppo^ 
fition,  which  is  alwaysi  in  ibme  degree  entangling^ 

•and  proper  to  be  ufed  only  when  the  courfeof 

;reafoning  renders  it  neceflaryr  As  this  obfcrv^- 
tion^   however,  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered    as 

'over-refined,  and  as  the  fenfe' would  have  remained 
the  iamc  in  either  form  of  expreffion,  I  do  not 

-mean  to  charge  our  author  with  any  error  on  this 
account.  We  cannot  abiblve  him  ft*om  innaccura- 

Jcy  in  what  immediately  follows--t-'^  the  works  of 

f**  nature  and  art/'  It  is  the  fcbpe  of  the  attthois, 
throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  compare  nature 

^nd  art  together,  and  to  oppole  them  infeveral 
views  to  each  other.  Certainly,  thercfoic,  in  the 
bc^nning,  he  ought  to  have  kept  them  as  diftinft 
as   p6flible,>by    interpofing   the   prepofition,  and 

•  faying,  **  Thie  worics  of  Nature,  and  of  Art/'  As 
the.  words  fland'  at  prefint,  they  would  lead  us  to 

*  think  that  he  is^  going  to*  treat  of  thefe  works,  ndt 
as  bontrafted)  but  as  ^  connetfled' — as  united  in  form- 
ing one  whole.  .When  I  fpeakof  body  and  foul,  as 
united  In  the  human  nature,  i  would  interpofe  nei- 
ther article  nor  prepolttion  between  them  ;  "'Man 
**  is  compounded  of  foul  and  body.''  But  the^aie 
»  altered,  if  I  mean  to  diftinguifh  them  from  caih 
other ;  then  I  reprefent  them  as  foparate  ;  andia^^ 

'*'  I  am  to  treat  of  the  intercfts  of  the  foul,  and  of 
u  the>ody/^  .  .       .^ 
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i    ^^  Thoa^they  nia)r  fiunetlmefi  appe«r  »  beau* 
(tifiol  or  ftmigie.^'  I  cannot  hdp  confidermg  this  m 
A  loo^  sacmfaer  of  thepctYQd4  Itidaesaot  clearfy 
j^fpcsLT  nt  firft,  i^hat  the  antecedent  is  to  Miryt  kt 
reading  onward,  we  fee  the  work^  of.  Art  to.  be 
JOieant;  hut  from  the  ibni&nre  of  the  ftstence^ 
:tAcy  might  be  tiiukrftood  to  refer  to  tliefprfncr^  as 
well  SC&  to  th£  1^$   hi  wbat  fcllow^,  lliere  is  « 
•gpneater  atmbLg;ujit]r««-^^  may  icwetimett  app^  as 
**  !hflaiitifi4  or  Araiigc/^  It  i;  vKiy  idonbtful  in 
-vliat  fenfe  we  aM  to  underftand  as^  in  ttuspaf* 
ia^«  Fotr^  according  as  it  is  acccnteid  in'  reading,  it 
:flEAa^  figoifyy  that  ^^  they  appear  equally  beautiAiI 
**  or  ito-aage/^  to  wit,  witdi  the  works  of  Nature  ; 
jfind  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  L^o  tum^  pr  J^ 
ixnay  ^gnify  so  mose  than  thattshey  "^^appear  m 
^^  the  light  of  beautiful  and  ftrange  .^''  mA.  tbm 
it  haa  the  f or qe  of  the  L i^in  tanqmm^  without  im- 
poring  any  oompariibn.*.  An  e^qpsdO&on  Xo  ambi* 
.guous  is>^  always,  faulty ;   and  it  is  dovbly  fo  hew  ; 
^b6cau&,if  the  author  intended. the ibrmor  le^, 
-and  j»eant  ^(fls  ibem$  mo(]t  probable)  to  employ  or 
iforaintrkof  .^(w^tff^o^vit  (was^oeceilary :tQ  bvv^ 
!5ttcntioncd  hoth  the  compared  objct^s }  vbert9& 
ooly  one  metmber  of  the  xompari£bn  is  hei^  mcar 
itianed,  y\z*  the  works  of  Art ;  and  if.  he  intended 
.  the  latter  fonfe,  ^  was  in  that  caft  £bpcrflupus  and 
donpumbering,  and  he  had  better  YiAvt  faldtfimply, 
i<^  ^  ajq;>Qar.  beautiful  or firange  • "  The  epitbetjl^r^vii^^f 
•  which  ixnr*  Axldiibn  applies  to  the  i^i^odi^fOf  Art, 
^ajinbt  beipr^ifed..  ^/r^i^r/n^^r^,  .appears  AOt  hf 
4kiiy means  a  happy  .«xpre<)Qk>n,  to  fignify  wtitf  ^ 
ibdre  intends,  which  is,  ncwior  uncommon* 

T'lie  fenteuce  concludes  with  much  harmony  and 

idjgnity'— "  they  can  have  northing  in.them  ^  tlvrt 

}^  vaftfioCs  jand  immeniityiwhich  afford  {p  greet  an 

^  jfint^rtainm^nt  to  the  inind  .of,-the  behol^/' 

There  is  here  a  fulnefs  and  grandeur  of  eiq^cefiioa 
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Wellfoited  to  the  fubjeA  ;  though,  perfaips,  enters 
Sainment  is  nat  quke  the  proper  word  for  trxpteS^ 
fing  the  efeA  wbica  vaftiie&  and  fanmeniity  have 
upon  the  mind^  Reviewing  the  obfisrvations  that 
have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  might,  I  think, 
with  advantage,  bercfolvcd.  into  two  fentence^, 
fomewhatafterthis  manner  I  ^>  Wbenwc  confides 
"  the  works  erf  nature  and  of  art,  as  they  are  qua- 
^'  lifled  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  ihall  find 
^'  the  latter  very  dcfc&ive,  an  comparifon  of  thfe 
^'  former*  The  wotks  of  art  may  fometimes  ap- 
>^  pear  no  lefs  beautiful  or  uncommon  than  th<^ 
^^  of  naiture  }  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that 
^'  vaftnefs  and  immenfity  which  fo  highly  traniper^ 
^*  the  mind  of  the  beholder."  'i 

^^  The  one/'  proceeds  om*  author  in  the  next 
^ntence,  ^^  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  the 
^S.aa  jthi  other  ;  but  can  never  (how  herfelf  fo 
^^  aiiguft  and  magnificent  in  the  defign/' 

The  dne  and  the  other^  m  the  firft  part  of  thif 
lentenee,  muft  tmqueftionably  refer  to  the  *^  works 
**  of  Nature  and  of  Art."  For  of  thefe  he  ha4 
been  ipeaking  immediately  before  ;  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  pltM-al  word,  works^  had  employed 
the  plural  pronoun  they.  But  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fedtence,  he  drops  this  conffaii6lio^ ;  and  paflei 
very  aK:ongruonfly  to  the  perfonification  of  art — 
^*  can  never  ihow  herfelf" — ^To  render  his  flyle 
€onfifl:ent,  artj  and  not  the  works  of  Art^  fbould 
have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  fen^ 
tencc.-— "  Art  may  be  as  polite  and' delicate  as  na- 
**  txvce^^  but  can  never  ihow  herfclf." — Polite  is  a 
term  oftener  applied  to  perfons  and  to  manners^ 
than  to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  fignify  their 
faeii:^  highly  civilized*  PoHfhed,  or  r^ned,  waa 
the  idea  which,  the  author  had  in  view.  Though 
the  general  turn  of  this  ftntence  be  elegant,  yet, 
4gk  order  to  reader  it  perfbd,  I  muft  obitf  ve,  that 
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the  concluding  words,  ^*  in  the  dcfign/'  fliouM 
either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  fom^ 
4:hing  fhould  have  been  properly  oppofed  to  them 
in  the  preceding  member  of  the  period,  thus  r 
*'  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  aspolifbed  and 
^^  delicate  as  nature  ;  but,  in  the  defign,  can  never 
*'  fhow  herfelf  fo  auguft  and  magnificent*'* 

"  There  is  fomething  more  bold  and  mafterly 
*Mn  the  rough,  carclcls  ftrokes  of  nature,  than 
*'  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellifhments  of  art." 

This  fentence  is  perfeftly  happy  and  elegant ; 
iand  carries,  in  all  the  expreflions,  that  curiofa  fcti^ 
citas^  for  which  mr.  Addifon  is  lb  often  remarka- 
ble. ^*  Bold  and  mafterly,*'  are  words  applied  with 
the  utmoft  propriety.  The  "  ftrokes  of  Nature'* 
are  finely  oppofed  to  the  "  touches  of  art ;''  and 
the  rough  ftrokes  to  the  nice  touches;  the  former 
painting  the  freedom  and  eafe  of  nature,  and  the 
other,  the  diminutive  exadnefs  of  art  j  while  both 
arc  introduced  before  us  as  different  performers, 
and  their  relpedive  merits  in  execution  very  jnftly 
contrafted  with  each  other. 

"  The  beauties  of  the  moft  ftately  garden  or 
^'  palace  lie  in  a  narrow  compafs ;  the  imagination 
"  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires 
*^  fomething  elfe  to  gratify  her  ;  but  in  the  wide 
^^  fields  of  nature,  the  fight  wanders  up  and  down 
^^  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
**  variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  ftint  or 
''  number." 

This  fentence  is  not  altogether  fo  correft  and 
elegant  as  the  former.  It  carries,  however,  in. 
the  main,  the  charafter  of  our  author's  ftyle  ;  not 
ftriftly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  eafy,  and  nnaf- 
fefted  ;  enlivened,  too  with  a  flight  perfbnification 
of  the  imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to  the 
period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this  pcrfo- 
nlfication  of  the  imagination^  with  which  the  Ico* 
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t^ac^  is  introduced,' had  been  contloued  through"^ 
but,  and  not  changed  unneceflarily,  and  even  impro-^ 
perly,  into  Jighty  in  the  fecond  member,  which  is 
contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance  i  It  might  have 
ftood  thus—''  the  imagination  immediately  runs 
'^ .  tliem  over,  and  requires  fomcthing  elfe  to  gratify 
'^  her  ;  but  in  the  wild  fields  of  nature,  fhe  wan- 
*'  ders  up  and  down  without  confinement »''-^—Th< 
epithet  ftatelyy  which  the  author  ufcs  in  the  begin- 
ning o^  the  ientencej  is  applicable^  with  more 
propriety,  to  palaces  ^  than  to  gardens.  The  clofe  of 
the  fentence,  ''  without  any  certain  flint  or  num- 
''  bcr,''  maybe  objeifted  to,  as  both  fuperfluous 
and  ungracefuL  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated 
better  in  this  manner—'*  (he  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
^}  variety  of  images,-  and  wanders  up  and  down 
**  vvithout  confinement/^ 

"  For  this  reafon,  we  always  find  th^  poet  in 

'^  love  with  a  country  life,  where  nature  appearsi 

*'  in  the  greateft  perfe^Slion,  and  furniflxes  out  all 

.  '^  thofe  fcenes  that  are  moil  apt  to  delight  th< 

*'  imagination. '^ 

.  There  is  nothing  in  this  fentencc  to  attraft  i)arti-» 
cular  attention.  One  would  think,  it  was  rather 
tjie  country^  than  a  country  litey  on  which  the 
remark  here  made  ftiould  refti  A  country  l^e  may 
be  produdiv^  of  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  o^ 
other  virtues  j  but  it  is  to  the  country  itfelf,  that 
the  properties  here  mentioned  belongj  of  dilplay- 
ing  the  beauties  of  nature^  and  furnilhing  thole 
icenes  which  delight  the  imagination! 

**  But  though  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  tvild 
^^  fcenes  that  are  more  delightful  thati  any  artificial 
*'  ihows^  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  ftill 
^'  more  pleafant,  the  more  they  refemble  thofe  of 
*'  art  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  our  pleafure  rifcs  from*  a 
"  double  principle  ;  from  the  agreeablenefi  of  the 
*^  obje<5ls  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  (imilitudc  t« 

Vol.  I*  3!  • 
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"  other  objcfts  :  wc  are  pleafcd,  as  well  with  com- 
"  paring  their  beauties,  as  with  forvcying  them, 
^*  and  can  reprefent  them  to  our  minds  either  as 
'*  copies,  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  wc 
"  take  delight  in  a  profpeft  which  is  well  laid  out, 
**^  and  diverlified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods, 
^  and  rivers  ;  in  thofc  accidental  landfcapes  of 
^*  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  fometimes 
^  fbund  in  the  veins  of  marble  ;  in  the  curiouc 
^fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
'*  in  any  thing  that  hath  fuch  a  degree  of  variety 
^  and  regalarity  as  may  feem  the  effe«Skof  defiguiB 
*^*  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance/' 

The  ftylc,  in  the  two  fentcftces  which  compofe 
this  paragraph,  is  finooth  and  pcrfpicuotis.  It  Kcs 
open,  in  fome  places,  to  criticifm  ;  but  left  the 
I'eader  fliould  be  tired  of  what  he  may  confidera^ 
petty  remarks,  I  ihall  pafs  over  any  which  Chefe 
fentences  fuggeft ;  the  rather,  too,  as  the  idea 
which  they  prefcnt  to  us,  of  nature's  refembliog 
art,  of  art's  being  confidered  as  an  original,  and 
nature  'as  a  copy,  feems  not  very  diftinA  nor  well 
brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  au- 
thor's purpofe. 

**  If  the  produfts  of  nature  rile  in  value,  ac^ 
\^  cording  as  they  more  or  lefs  refemble  thofe  of 
**  art,  we  may  be  fure  that  artificial  woii^s  receive 
^^  a  greater  advantage  fi'om  the  refemblance  of  {bch 
^  as  are  natural ;  bccaufc  here  the  fimilitude  is  not 
*'  only  pleafant,  but  the  pattern  more  pcrfcd/'' 

It  is  necefTary  to  oujr  prefent  defign,  to  point  out 
two  confiderable  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this 
l^ntence.  "  If  the  produfts"  (he  had  better  have 
faid  the  produftions)  '*  of  nature  rife  in  vahic 
*^  according  as  they  more  or  lefs  refemble  thoie 
**  of  art." — Does  he  mean,  that  thefc  produAions 
rife  in  value ^  both  according  as  they  more  refemble^ 
jtndw  they  k/srefembte  thofc  of  art?   Hb  meaning 
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undpabtedly  \&y  that  they  rife  in  value  only,  ac^ 
cor^hig  as  they  *.'  more  refemble  tbera  :''  and 
^erefore,  cither  thefe  words,  ''  or  lefs,'/  muft  be* 
ilruck  out,  or  the  fentence  muft  run  thus-^'^  pro^ 
^'  duv^ions  of  Ji%tur^  rife  or  fmkin  value,  accor^ 
>*  cording  as  tlicy  more  or  lef^  refemble/' — The 
yreiei^  QonftruAion  of  the  fentence  has  plainly  be^ 
^wingjtQ  hal}y  and  carelels  writing. 

The  other  iaaccaracy  is  toward  the  end  of.  th? 
(entea<^i  and  ferves  to  iljuftrate  a  rule  whch  I  for^ 
inerly  gave,  CQucffning  the  poiition  of  adverbs, 
Th^attthpr  fay^,— 'f'  becaufe  here,  the  fimilitudc 
t'  .is  not  only  ^pj^fant,  but  the  pattern  moje 
^'  pcrfcit/'^  H^re,  by  the  pofitioQ  pf  the  adverb 
Mlfyy^c  ai-e  Jed.to  ini^gine  that  he  is  ^oing  to  givp 
fom^  dther  property  of  Jthe  (l^iilitude,  that  it  i^ 
^^  not  only  pleafant,"  as  he  fays,  but  mofc  ihzvi 
pleafant ;  it  i&  ufefuU  or,  on  fome  account,  or 
.other,  valuably..  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppofe 
^  anotber  thing  to  the  fimilitude  idiblf,  and  not  to  thi^ 
|>rop^rty  of  its  beii^g  jff/<?^/2f»//  apd .  therefore,  thf 
right  «9lloc9>|ton,  .bi^yK>nd  doubt, 'was,  '^  becauie 
*'  hci<f,  QQt  0i^\y  th^fiinilitudc  ispleafant,  but  the 
*'  pattern  itfore,  pqr^d  r"  the  cpntrait  lying, .  i>ot 
between  plea/ant  and  more  perfed^  but  between 
fanilitude  and  p^/pr#i»— Much  of  the  clearnefs 
tad  neatnefs  of  ilyle  depends  oa  fuch  attentions 
.%&  Iheie.  .  . 

^^  The  prettieft  landfcape  I  ever  faw,  was  one  ^ 
^.  drawn  ob  the  walls  of  adarjk  room,  wl>icbftood 
-  oppofite,  on  one  iide^  to  a  navigable  river,  and, . 
"  on  the  other,  to  a  park*.  The  experiment  is  very 
**  common  in  optics/' 

:    Id  the  defipripticMi  of  the  landfcape.  which  foI« 
lows,  mr.  Addifbn  is  abundantly*  ha^py  ;  but  in 
&is  introdoAiOB  to  it,  he  is  oblcure  and  indi{tin£i;«> 
One  Mrho  had  not  feen  the  experiment  of  the  ca- 
nexa  ob£cur3>.  could  comprebefidnoUiiag  of  wha|^ 
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he  meant.  And  even,  after  we  underfland  what  be 
pointy  at  J  we  are  at  feme  lofs,  whether  to  under* 
ftand  his  defcription  as  of  one  continued  landfcape 
or  of  two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projec- 
tion of  two  camera  obfcuras  onf  oppofitc  wails, 
Tlic  fpene,  which  lam  inclined  to  think  mr.  Addi- 
fbnhere  refers  to,  15  Greenwich  park^  with  the 
pro{pe*a  of  the  Thames,  as  feen  by  ^  camera 
•obfcura,  which  is  placed  in  a  (mall  room  in  the 
lipper  ftory  of  the  obfervatory  ;  where  I  remember 
to  have  feen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  fcenc  here 
defcribed,  correfponding  fo  much  to  mr.  Addllbn's 
account  of  it  in  this  paflage,  that,  at  the  time,  it 
recalled  it  to  my  memory.- As  the  obfervatory 
ilands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks^ 
from  one  fide,  both  the  river  and  the  park  ;  and 
the  dbjeds  afterSvards  mentioned,  the  (hips,  the 
trees,  and  the  deer,  are  prefented  in  one  view^ 
wthout  needing  any  affiftance  from  oppofite  walls- 
Put  into  plainer  language,  the  fentence  might  rim 
thus  :  *^  The  prettieft  landfcape  I  ever  faw,  wa* 
^  one  formed  by  a  camera  obfcura,  a  common 
'^'  optical  inftrument,  on  the  wall  of  *  a  dark 
"^^  room,  which  overlooked  a  navigable  rivo*  and 
^'  a  park." 

*^  Here  you  might  difcover  the  wave»  and  fioA^N 
^*  ations  of  the  water  in  ftrong  and  proper  colovirt, 
*'  with  the  pifture  of  a  fhip  entering  at  one  end, 
**  and  failing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece. 
^*  On  another,  there  appeared  the  green  fliadow^ 
**  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and 
*^  herds  of  deer  amoftg  them  in  miniature,  leaping 
**  about  the  wall/' 

Bating  one  or  two  fmall  inaccuracies,  this   is 
beautiful  and  lively  painting.  The  principal  inac- 
curacy lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  icntences^ 
fiercj  and  on  anotkef^  I  fuppofe  the  author  meant^ 
^Qd  onefide^  and  on  another  fide^  A$  it  fta&4;,  onotA^ 
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is  ungrammatical,  having  nothing  to  which  it  re- 
fers. But  the  fluAuations  of  the  water,  the  4hip 
entering  and  failing  on  by  degree*,  the  trees  wav- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  theiti 
leaping  about,  are  all  very  elegant,  and  give  a 
beautiful  conception  of  the  fcenc  meant  to  be  d6- 
•fcribed.  •   <  ' 

'  "  I  muft  confefi  the  novelty  of  fuch  a  fight,, 
**  may  be  one  occafion  of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the 
*^  imagination  ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reafonjs  its 
•**  near  rcfemblance  to  nature  j  as  it  does  not  bnly^, 
*^  like  other  piftures,  give  the  colour  and  figure^ 
*'  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  reprcfents. 

In*  this  fentencc  there  is  nothing  remarkable^ 
dthcf-to  b^  praifed  or  blamed.  In  the  conclufion, 
-inftead  of  *^  the  things  it  reprefents,"  the  regula- 
rity of  correft  ftyle  requires  "  the  things  which  it 
-rtprefents.*'  In  the  beginning,  as  one  occajion  zvl6, 
the  chief  reajim  are  dppofed  to  one  anotlier,  I  fbould 
"think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  fame  word--- 
**  one  reafbn  of  its  pleafantnefs  to  the  imagination  ) 
'  f^  but  certainly  the  chief  reafon  is,'*  <Src. 

**  ^We  have  before  obferved,  that  there  is  gen^- 

**^  rally,    in  nature,   fomething  more    grand   and 

'^  auguft  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  curioli- 

**  ties  of  art.  When,  therefore,  v/e  fee  this  iml- 

'**  tated  in 'any  meafure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and 

**  more   exalted  kind  of  pleafure,  than  what  wc 

^^  reeeive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  pro- 

'♦*  duaionsofart/' 

It  would  have' been  better  to  have  avoided  ter- 
tninating  thefe  two  fcntences  in  a  manner  fo  fimi- 
lar  to  each  other ;  "  curiofities  of  art — ^produc- 
*'  tions  of  art.'' 

**  On  this  account,  our  En glifh  gardens  are  not 
*^  fo  entertaining  to  the  fancy  as  thofe  in  France 
^**  and  Italy,  where  we  fee  a  large  extent  of  ground 
*  ^  0oV6i^  Qver  vvrith  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden^ 
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.*<  and  forcft,  whidh  reprefent  evei-y  where  an  ar- 
*^  tificialrudene^s,  much  more  charming  than  that 
y  neatnefi  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
/'  thofc  of  our  o\rn  country." 
r   The  cxpreffion— :^'  reprefenL  every  where  an  ar- 
>*  lificial  rudencfe"  is  io  inaccurate,  that  lam  in- 
clined think,  what  ftood  in  mr.  Addifon's  man  in 
^ript  emtl  "hav^  been— f^  prefect  every  where.'* 
—For  the  mixture  of  garden  and  foreft  does  not 
ireprefent^  but  adually  ejfkibiU  or  frejents  artificial 
judei^fs.  That  mixture  reprej^nts  indeed  natural 
fudenejs^  that  is,  is  defigned  to  imitate  it ;  but  it  in 
reality  iV,  and  prtfents^  (trtificial  rudenefs. 
^z*  *^  It  might,  indeed,  be  of  ill  confequencc  to  the 
/^  public,  as  well  as  unprofitable  to  private  per- 
.*'  fons,  to  alienate  fo  much  ground  from  p^ltur- 
:**  age  and  the  plough^  in  many  parts  of  a  cono- 
:*'  tiy  that  is  io  well  peopled,  and  cultivated  to  % 
."  far  greater  -advantage.  But,  why  may  not  a  whole 
M"  eftate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frc- 
;*'  quent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the 
*^  profit,  as  the  pleafure  of  the  owner  ?  A  ntaHh 
y  over-grown  with  willows,  or  a  mountaio  fhftded 
,^^  with  oafcs,   are  not  only  more   beautiful^   but 
-**  more  beneficial,  than  when   they  lie  bare   and 
>*^  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  apleafant  ^oP- 
''  pe<a  }  and  if  the  walks  were  a  littk  taken  care 
**•  of,  that  lie  between  them,  and  the  natural  cm- 
.  **  broidery  of  the  meadows  were  helped  and  im- 
^'  proved  by  fome  fmall  additions  of  art^  and  the 
*'  fdveral  rows  of  hedges  were  iet  off  by  trees 
.  *'  and  flowers  that  the  foil  was  capable  of  rccciv- 
'^  ingi  a  man  might  make  a -pretty  landfcape  of  his; 
*'  own  pofleflions.'* 

The  idesfs  here  are  juft,  and  the  ftyle  is  eafy  and 

perfpicuous,  though  in  fome  places  bordering  on 

the  carelefs.  In  that  paflage,  for  inftance,  *^  if  the 

.  ^^  walks  were  a  little  ukcn  care  of^  thftt  lie  be« 
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**  tween  them**— one  member  k  clearly  out  of 
its  place  ;  *aad,  the  turn  of  the  phrafe,  ^^  a  lit-* 
^^  tie  taken  care  of/'  is  vulgar  and  collbquiah 
Much  better,  if  it  had  run  thus — "  if  a  little 
"  care  were  beftowcd  on  the  walks  that  lie  be-» 
^f  tweentbem."  ^ 

*'  Writers  who  have  given -us  an  account  of 
•*  China,  tell  us,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
•^  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans,  whicli 
^  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line  ;  becaufe  j 
^^  they  fay,  any  one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows 
^*  and  uniform  figures.  They  chooft  rather  to 
"  fliow  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and 
**  therefore  always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they 
"  <Ure<9:  themfelves.  They  have  a  word,  it  fcems, 
**  in  their  language,  by  which  they  exprefs  the' 
^*  particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus 
"  ftrikes*  the  imagination  at  firft  fight,  without 
^  difcovering  what  it  is  that  has  fo  agreeable  a» 
«'  cffeft." 

Thcfe  fentences  furnifti  occafion  for  no  remark^ 
except  that  in  the  laft  of  them,  particular  is  im- 
properly ufed,  inflead  of  peculiar — ''  the  peculiar 
**  beauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  ftrikes  the  ima- 
*^  gination,''  was  the  phrafe  to  have  conveyed 
the  idea  which  the  author  meant ;  namely  the 
beauty  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

"  Our  Britifti  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
^*  ftead  of  humouring  nature,  love  to  deviate 
*'  from  it  as  much  as  poffible.  Our  trees  rile  in 
**  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  fee  the  marks 
"  of  the' fciflars  on  every  plant  and  bufli." 

Thefe  fcntences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They 
make  an  agreeable  diverfity  from  the  ftrain  of 
thofe  which  went  before  ;  and  are  marked  with 
the  hand  of  mr.  Addifon.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
that,  in  the  phrafe^  ^*  inftead  of  humouring  na- 
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*'  turCy  love  to  deviate  from  iV'-^hufnourifig  an4' 
deviating^  are  terms  not  properly  oppofed  to  each 
Other  J  a  fort  of  perfonification  of  nature  is  begun 
io  the  iirft  of  them,  which  is  not  fupported  in  the 
iecpnd- — To  Aumcuringj  ,wzs  to  have  been  oppoA 
cd,  thwarting — or  if  deviating  was  kept^followmg^ 
or  going  along  with  nature^  was  to  have  been  ufed. 

*'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  fingular  in  my 
"  opinion  j  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather 
^'  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diff'u-* 
*'  fion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is 
^*  thus  cut  and  trimmed  into  a  mathematical  figure  j 
*'  and  cannot  but  fancy,  that  an  orchard,  in  flow- 
'*  er,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  alt 
*'  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  moft  finifhed  par- 
^'  terre." 

This  fentence  is  extremely  harmonious^  and 
every  way  beautiful.  It  carries  all  the  charafter-^ 
iftics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and  flow- 
ing  language. — A  tree,  in'>'  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
*^  difFulionof  boughs  and  branches/'  is  a  remark- 
ably happy  expreflion.  The  author  feems  to  be-, 
come  luxuriant  in  defcribing  an  objeA  which  is  fb, 
and  thereby  renders  the  found  a  perfefl:  echo  to 
the  fenfe. 

''  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  hav6 
*'  their  magazines  of  plants  to  diipofe  of,  it  is 
^'  very  Viatural  in  them,  to  tear  up  all  the  beauti- 
*'  ful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a 
*^  plan  that  may  moft  turn  to  their  profit,  in  tak* 
"  ing  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable 
^*  plants,  with  which  their  iliops  are  plentifully 
^'  Hocked/' 

An  author  fhould  always  ftudy  to  conclude,  when 
it  is  in  his  power,  with  grace  and  dignitj'-.  It  is 
fomewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  paper  did  not  end, 
as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impreffion  kft  on  the  mind 
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hy  the  beauties  of  nature  with  which  he  had  been 
entertaining  us,  would  then  have  been  more  agree- 
able. But  in  this  fentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
off;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  thofe  pleafing 
pl^je^s,  to  the  iAfignificant  contents  of  a  ^urierf* 
Slants  ihop* 


!:  yol-  U  3  K 
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CRITICAL    EXAMINATION    OF    THE 

STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGE  OF  DEAN 

SWIFT'S  WRITINGS- 


MY  defign  in  the  four  preceding  lefturcs, 
not  merely  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  mr. 
Addifon's  ftyle,  by  pointing  out  the  faults  and  the 
beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great 
author.  They  were  noccompofed  with  any. view  to 
gain  the  reputation  of'  a  -critic  ;  but  intended  for 
the  ailiflance  of  fuch  as  are  defirous  of  ftudying 
the  moft  proper  and  elegant  conftruftion  of  fcn- 
tences  in  the  Englifti  language*  To  fuch,  it  is  hop- 
ed, they  may  be  of  advantage  ;  as  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  rules  refpefting  ftyle,  will  always 
be  beil  learned  by  means  of  the  illufh'ation  which 
examples  afford.,  f  conceived,  that  examples,  tz* 
ken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  fo  jnftly  es- 
teemed, would,  on  that  account,  not  only  be  more 
attended  to,  but  would  alfo  produce  this  good  ef- 
fed,  of  familiarifing  thole  who  ftudy  compofitioa 
with  the  ftyle  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they  may, 
upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit.  "With  tbc 
fame  view^  I  ihall^  io  this  leAure^  give  one  critical 
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€fX!arci£e  move  of  the  faittc  Icind,  upon  the  ftyle  of 
an  autlK>r  of  a  difierent  chancer,  dean  Swift ;  re- 
J>eat*tng  tbe  intimation  I  gave  formeriy,  that  iudt 
OS  iland  i«.need  of  xk>  affiftance  of  this  kind,  and 
whc^  therefore,  -will  naturanyxonfider  fuch  mi- 
mute  diicaffions'conceming  the  propriety  of  words^ 
tnd  ftrufture  xs£  fentences^.as  fatoeath  their  atten^ 
4Aony  had  beft  pafs  over  what  will  ieem  to  them  4. 
tedioos  part  of  tibte  work. 

I  formeriy  gave  the  general  chara&er  of  dean 
Swift's  flyle.  He  is  cfleemed  one  of  our  moft  cca*- 
redl  writers..  His  flyle  is  of  the  plaiti  and  fimple  ^ 
Sdttd ;  free  firom  aU.  aife^^bition^  and  all  fiq^erfluity ;: 
j^erfpicnous,  manly,  and  pure,    Thefe  are  its  ad- 
vantages.. But  we  are  notto  look  for  much  orna-  ^ 
ment  and  grace  in  it*.    On  the  contrary,  deafi- 
S^ft  feems  .to  have  flighted  and  defpifed  the  orna- 
ments of  language,  rather  than  to  have  fludied 
rthem«>'His  surrangemeait  is  often  Ibofe  and  negligent.- 
Itn  elegant,  muiical,,  and  figarativtr  language^  he  is^ 
much   inferior  to  mr..  Addiibn.    His  manner   of 
writing  carries  in  it  the  chara^er  of  onewhord[ls 
"oitogether  upon  his  fenfe,  and  aims  at  no  moirc^ 
th»n  giving  bia^  meaning  in  a  clear  and   concife 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings,  which  I  (hall  now  ex— 
omine,  is^  the  beginning  of  his  treatife,  entitled,. 
^^  A  propafal  for  corroding,  improving,  and  a<^ 
*^  certaining  the  Eaglifh  lx>ngue,V  in  a  letter  ad- 

*  I  am  glad  to  findy  that,  in  my  judgment  concerning  this 
anthor^B  compofition,  1  have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a 
very  able  critic :  *'  This  eafy  and  (afe  conveyanee  of  mean- 
ii|g»  itwasSwlft*&defifefiDattflfih^  and  for  having  attained,  he 
certainly  deierves  praife,  though,,.perbap6,  not  the  ht^hdt 
praife.  For  parpofes  merely  dida(fHc,  when  fenething  is  to 
be  told  that  wdB  not  Known^efbre,  it  is  in  the  highcft  degree 
proper:  hot  againil:  thMt  inattention  by  which  kndwn  truths 
are  fn£fered  to  he  negledied^  it  makes  no  provifion ;  it  in- 
^ru<fb^  but  docs  not  pcrfondc.*'  Jahnjon^i  iwss  $/  thefoiH-^ 
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'  drefled  to  the  earl  of ,  Oxford,  then  lord  high  tre» 
furcr.  I  was  led^  by  the  nature  of  the  fubjeA,  td 
choofe  this  treatifc  :  but,  in  juftice  to  the  dean^  i 
snuft  obferve,  that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do 
not  efteem  it  one  of  his  moft  corredt  produAions  ; 
but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  haflily 
compofed  than  fome  other  of  them.  It  bears  the 
title  and  form  of  a  letter  ;  but  it  is,  however,  in 
truth,  a  treatiie  defigned  for  the  public  :  and, 
therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon 
the  indulgence  due  to  anepiftolary  correfpondence. 
"When  a  man  addrcflcs  liimfelf  to  a  friend  only,  it 
is  fufficient  if  he  makes  himfelf  fully  nnderftood 
by  hun ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for  the  public;, 
whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epifUe  or  not, 
we  are  always  entitled  to  expeft,  that  he  (hall  cx- 
prefs  himfelf  with  accuracy  and  cai:e.  Our  author 
begins  thus  : 

"  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  yovtr 

.^  lordftiip,  fometim6  ago,  in  converfation,  was 
*^  not  a  new  thought,  juft  then  ftarted  by  accident 
**  or  occafxon,  but  the  refult  of  long  reflexion-; 
**  and  I  have  been  confirmed  in  my  fcntiments  by 
**  the  opinion  of  fome  very  judicious  peribns  with 
^^  whom  I  confulted/' 

The  difpofition  of  circumftances  in  a  fentenec, 
fach  as  ferve  to  limit  or  to  qualify  fome  aflertiofi, 

.  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  formerly  fliowed  to 

.  be  a  matter  of  nicety  ;  and  I  obferved,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  croud  fuch  circum- 
ftances together,  but  rather  to  intermix  them  with 
more  capital  words,  in  fuch  different  parts  of  the 
fentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are 
two  circumftances  of  this  kind  placed  together^ 
which  had  better  have  been  feparated,  "  Sometime 
**  ago,  in  converfation'* — better  thus — "  What  I 
^*  had  the  honour,  fometime  ago,  of  mentioning 

•  **  to  your  lordlhip  in  converfation — was  not  aii«r 
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**  thonght/'  proceeds  our  author,  "ftartcd  by  acr 
*'  cident  or  occafion-'*  the  different  meaning  of 
^efe  two  words  may  not,  at  firft,  occur.  They 
.have,  however,  a  diftin<Et  meaning,  and  are  properly 
•ufed  T  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our 
author^s  ftyle,  that  it  is  feldom  incumbered  with 
faf>erfluo'us,  iynonymous  words.  '^  Started  by  ac- 
>*  cident,"  is,  fortuitoufly,  or  at  random  j  ftarted 
/*  by  occafion/'  is,  by  fome  incident,  which  at  that 
iiime  gave  birt±i  to  it.  His  meaning  is,  that  it  was 
not  a  new  thought  which  either  cafually  Iprung 
up  in  his  mind,  or  was  fuggefted  to  him,  for  the 
firft  time,  by  the  train  of  the  difcourfe :  but,  as  he 
adds,  *'  was  the  rcfult  of  long  neflexion.'^  He  pro- 
ceeds : 

*'  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  erf 
**  greater  ufe  towards  the  improvement  of  know- 
^^  ledge  and  politenefs,  than  fome  effeftual  method 
^^  for  correfting,  enlarging,  and  afcertaining  our 
.  '*  language  :  and  they  think  it  a  work  very  pofEblc 
**  to  be  comp^fled  under  the  proteftion  of  a  prince, 
**  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  miniftry  , 
'  **  and  the  care  of  proper  perfons  chofen  for  fuch  an 
**  undertaking." 

This  is  an  excellent  fentence ;  clear,  and  elo- 
^nt*  The  words  are  all  fimple,  well  chofen,  and 
cxprcffive ;  and  arranged  ip  the  moft  proper  order. 
It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty 
not  frequent  in  our  author.  The  laft  part  of  it  con- 
fifts  of  three  members,  which  gradually  rife  and 
fwell  above  one  another,  without  any  affefied  or 
unfuitable  pomp  ;  **  under  the  proteftion  of  a 
^'  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a 
*^  miniftry,  and  the  care  of  proper  perlbns  chofen 
.  ^'  for  fuch  an  undertaking."  We  may  remark, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fentence,  the  proper  ufe 
of  the  prepofition  towards — -^^  greater  ufe  towards 
**  -jtbc  improvement  of  knowledge  aqdpoliteneis"—* 
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importing  tbe  pointing  Dr  ttJndcncy  of  My  tiling 
to  a  certain  end  j  which  cotild  not  h»ve  been  ft 
^cll  exprefled  by  the  prtpofitioii  f(^^  coniAOnly  ^ 
employed  in  place  of  towards^  by  aathors  wh6 
•ai>e  ieis  attexitivi&^  tban  dean  Swift  wiwb,  to  the 
force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  fbund,  bodi  wi!^ 
.  -this  and  the  former  fentence,  confidered  a&  intrevi 
duflrory  ones.  We  expeft,  that  an  introdn&ioii 
is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  dircftly,  the  fabjcft  tiA 
is  to  be  treated  of.  In  the  firft  fentcticc,  our  author 
had  told  us  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  t^  his  lord- 
ihip,  in  converfation,  which  had  been  the  reftth  of 
long  reflexion,  and  concerning  which  he  had  cofi- 
fulted  judicious  perfons.  But  what  that  thotigtat 
was,  we  are  never  tol'd  direftly.  We  gather  it,  in- 
deed^  from  the  fccond  fentencc,  wherein  he  in- 
forms us,  in  whatthefe  judicious  peribns  agreed  ; 
namely,  Ih^t  fome  method  for  improving  the  lan- 
guage was  both  ufcful  and  pra^aicable.  But  thisift^ 
diredl  method  of  opening  the  fiibjeft,  would  have- 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatife  ;  though  the 
eafe  of  the  epiftolary  form,  which  our  author  here 
aflTumes  in  addrefling  his  pati'on,  may  excufe  it  in  the 
preient  cale. 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  your  lordfhip's  anfwer  i& 
^*  fo  different  a  flyle  from  what  hath  commonly 
**  been  made  ufc  of,  on  the  like  occafions,  for 
''  fome  years  paft  ;  '  That  all  fuch  thoughts  mnft 
*'  be  deferred  to  a  time  of  peace  :*  a  topic  which 
**  fome  have  carried  fo  far,  that  they  would  not 
"  have  us,  by  any  means,  .think  of  preferving  our 
^'  civil  and  religion^  cortftitution,  hccaufe  wc  are 
.  '^  engaged  in  a  war  abroad. 

This  fentence  alfols  clear  and  elegant ;  Only  there 
is  one  inaccuracy  when  he  fpeaks  of  his  lordihip^s 
anfwtr  being  in  fo  different  a  ftyle  from  what  had 
formerly  been  ufed,  Jiisanjwcr  to  what  ?  or  to 


.wiiQip  i  FiHT  from  any  thiog  going  beibre,  k  4oet 
i9K>t  apptv  thsnt  any  applk^Uoo  or  z^red  had 
Il^emnadie.to  his  loirdfliip  by  (hofe  perTons,  whofe 
i^IHiMQn  wajs  saeotioned  xn  the  preceding  fentence ; 
japd  %9  whom  the  apf^rer,  here  fpoken  of,  naturally 
4?f^a.  TliQre  is  a  little  9idi{Un<Siner3,  as  I  before 
obferved,  in  our  author's  mannet  of  intrgdu^ing 
bis  (ubjf  a  h(|r^.--^We  may  ©Werve  too,  that  the 
fbr.afe  "  gla4  tojfindyour  anfwcfr  in  fq  different  i 
/*  ftyte''-^lo^gh  abuftdantly  luited  to  the  laOr^ 
gu^e  ofconv^r^tioUf  c^of  a  familiar  lettor^  yet^ 
jli^regvJlaT  QWfipQtitioo,  fcquir^  an  additioi\al  word 
•rr-"  glad  tQ  gnd.your  %afwer  rw  ia  fo  differQttt  a 
.**  ftyU^'' 

^  "  M  wlU  be  wiQBgthc  diftingwfliing  marks  of 
-•*  j^UTinw^iftry,  »y  \ox4y  that  you  have  a  genius 
f^.  i))pv9,  ?I1  fu^h.  regards,  and  that  no  rqafonablc 
♦^  prQpi^fal>,for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or 
**  OTQamcmt  of  your  cai»ntry,  howtrver  foreiga 
V  tq  y^ff  inwi^cdJ^tQ  office,  was  evePDegle<Sied  by 
**  yo9. 

T3U^  phrafe^«-*^  a  gf^niiis  abpvc  all  fuch  regards,'^ 
bot]i\  iSc^ms  fbmewhat  harlb,  and  does  not  clearly 
4ii^r^is.whatth€$  author  means,  namely,  the  con^ 
.  J£m^  vitiHA'  of  thofe  who  jiegle^ed  every  thing 
Ibat  beloE^^ed  Iq  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of 
sfar^-^^xceptthis  e^preflion,  there  is  nothing  that 
£An  bu  fi|hj<:s^,to  the  leaft  yeprehcnfion  in  this  fen-^ 
t^c«>  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the 
-|>aragraph... 

**  IcQnfefs,  tb^meritof  this  candour  aiKi  cor.*^ 
<*  defcenHon  is  ve^ry  mdch  Icflfened^  becaufe  yoi  r 
**  l^rdftup  hardly  ieavei  u$  room  to  offer  our  good 
*^  wMhcS  I  rbmoYiog  all  oo^  difficulties,  and  fup* 
*^  jplyi^OiUf' wants,  fafter  than  the  moft  vifionary 
-^'.^i^jeftov  can  adjitft  his  fchemes.  And  therefore, 
**  my  lord,  theidefign  of  this  paper  is  not  fomuch 
-i^  Mioflfer  yQU.  ways  and  uw;ans,  as  to  complain  of 
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^^  a  grievance,  the  redreffirig  of  which  is  to  be 
*'  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of' paying  the 
^^  nation's  debts,  oroi>eningatrade  into  the  South 
^^  Sea  ;  and,  though  not  of  fuch  immediate  benefit 
*^  ak  either  of  thefe,  or  any  other  of  your  glorious 
^^  anions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  Ie&  to 
^*  your  honour/' 

The  coinpliments  which  the  dean  here  pays  to 
his  patron,  are  very  high  and  flrained  ;  and 
ihow,  that,  with  all  his  furlinefs,  he  was  as  capa- 
ble) on  fome  occafions,  of  making  his  court  to  a 
great  man  by  flattery,  as  other  writers.  However^ 
with  refpeA  to  the  flyle,  which  is  the  fole  objeA 
of  our  prefent  confideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
fkr  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultlefs.  In  thefe  fentenc'es, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  this  paragraph,  in  gene- 
ral, which  we  have  now  ended,  our  author's  fitylb 
appears  to  great  advantage.  We  fee  that  ^(e 
and  fimplicity,  that  corrednefs  and  diftin&nefs^ 
which  particularly  chara£terife  it.  It  is  very  remar- 
kable, how  few  latinifed  words  dean  Swift  em^ 
ploys.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  €o  purely 
£ngliih  as  he  is,  or  borrows  fo  little  afliftance  from 
words  of  foreign  derivation.  From  none  can  we 
take  abetter  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  figni- 
ficancy  of  wcH:*ds.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  fentences 
we  have  now  before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expre& 
fions  are,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  how  fignifi* 
cant ;  and  in  the  midft  of  that  high  ftrain  of  com- 
pliment  into  which  he  rifes,  how  little  there  is  of 
pomp,  or  glare  of  expreffion.  How  very  few  wri- 
ters can  preferve  this  manly  temperance  of  ityle  ; 
or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  £op- 
ported  with  fufficient  dignity,  unlefi  they  bad  cni- 
bellifhed  it  with  fome  of  thofe  high-fbundhtg  words, 
whole  chief  cffcSt  is  no  other  than  to  give  their  lan- 
guage a  ftiflfand  forced  appearance  i 
'   ^'  My  lord,  I  do  here,  in  th«  muoc  of  all  the 
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^^  learned  andpolheperfons  of  the  nation,  complain 
"  to  your  lordlhip,  as  firft  miniftcr ^  that  Our  lan- 
**  guagc  ,is  extremely  imperfeft  ;  that  its  daily 
\^  iraprovcnlcnts  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
^^  its  daily  corruptions ;  that  the  pretenders  to 
^'  polifh  vid  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abufej 
*'  and  abfarditics  ;  and  that,  in  many  inltances,  it 
*'  offends  againft  every  part  of  gramniar.^'  • 

The  turn  of  this  feiitence  is  extreineiy  tlf  gant» 
He  had  fpoken  before  of  a  grievance  for  whith  he 
fought  redrefs,  and  he  carries  on  the  allufion,  by 
Tcntering,  here,  direftly  on  his  ftibjefit,  in  the.ftyli 
of  a  public  reprefentation  prefented  to  the  minifter 
tef  Aate.  One  imperfeftion,  however,  there  is  in 
this  fcntencc,  whiclj^  luckily  for  our  ptJrpofe,  fervds^ 
td  illuftrate  a  rule  before  given,  cbnccrning  the 
|>ofitionof  advefbs,  fo  as  t#  avoid  ambiguity*  It  is 
in  the  middle  of  thefcntence  ;— =-*^  that  the  prcten- 
"^^  ders  to  polifti  ind  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multi- 
^^  plied  abufes  ind  abfu!rditi€s."-^Now  concel^ning 
the  import  of  this  adverb,  chiefiy^  I  aflc,  whether  it 
fignifies  that  thefe  pretenders  to  polifti  the  language^ 
kave  been  the  chief  perfonsvfho  have  multiplied 
Its  abufes,  in  diftinftion  from  others;  o!r,  that  the 
chief  thing  whi>ch  thefe  pretenders  have  done,  is  to 
multiply  the  abufes  of  our  langaag^t,  in  ojipofition  t<> 
"^^  their  doing  any  thing  to  refine  it?''  Thefe"  two 
nleanings  arc  really  different }  and  yet,  by  the  pofitioii 
which  the  v<rord  chiefly  has  in  the  fentence,  we  are 
Wt  at  a  lois  in  which  to  underftand  it'.  The  con* 
ftruftion  would  lead  lis  rather  to  the  latter  fenfe  ; 
that  the  chief  thing  which  thefe  pretenders  have 
^one,  is  to  multiply  the  abufes  of  our  language;. 
But -it  is  riiore  than  probable,  .that  the  former  fenfe 
was  what  the  dean  intended^  as  it  carries  mo!re  of 
his  ulual  fatirical  cdgp  ;  "  that  the  pretended  re- 
*'  fillers  of  our  language  wcre^  in  faft,  its  chief  cor- 
^^  i'upters  •"  onwhich  fuppofition,  his  words  ought 
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to  have  run  thus  :  ^*  that  the  pretenders  to  polifli 
''  arcl  refine  it,  have  been  the  chief  perfons  to 
*'  multiply  its  abufes  and  abfurdities  f*  which 
would  have  rendered  the  icnfc  perfeftly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  obferv* 
Jug  farther  upon  this  icntence,  that  as  language  is 
the  objeft  virith  which  it  fets  out  j  **  that  our  lan- 
V  E^^g^  ^s  extremely  imperfeft  ;"  and  as  tlierc 
follows  an  enumeration  concerning  language, 
in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  better  if  ian- 
^age  had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the 
po.ninative  to  every  ,verb,  without  changing  the 
>:onftru<rLion ;  by*  making  pretenders  the  ruling 
word,  as  is  done  in  the  fecond  member  of  the  ece- 
jnei  ation,  an4  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again 
to  the  former  word,  la7iguage — ''  That  the  pre- 
*'  tenders  to  polijh — and  that,  in  many  inftances, 
^'  it  ojfFends"-^I  am  pcrfuaded,  that  tlie  ftrufiurc 
of  the  fentence  would  have  been  more  neat  and 
happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  been  arranged  thus  :  "  That  our 
'^'  language  is  extremely  impcrfefl: ;  that  its  daily 
*'  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
*^  to  its  daily  corruptions  ;  that^  inmany  inftances, 
*'  it  offends  againft  every  part  of  grammar  j  and 
*'  that  the  pretenders  to  polifh  and  refine  it,  have 
"  been  the  chief  perfons  to  multiply  its  abufes 
''  and  abfurdities/' — ^This  degree  of  attention 
feemed  prgper  to  be  beftowed  on  fuch  a  fcntcncc 
as  this,  in  order  to  fhow  how  it  might  have  been 
candufted  after  the  molt  perfeiJl  manner.  Our  au- 
thor, after  having  faid, 

"  Left  your  lordfliip  (houldtVmkmy  cenfure  too 
*'  fevere,  I  Ihall  take  leave  to  be  more  partic  • 
^^  lar  ;'*  proceeds  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

''  I  believe  your  lordfliip  will  agree  with  mi  > 
«^  in  the  reafon  why  our  language  is  lefs  refinf  I 
'^  than  thofe  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France." 

I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  now  we  fliall  have  lels  i  r 
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commend  in  our  author..  For  the  whole  of  this 
paragraph,  on  which  we  are  entering,  is,  in  truths  - 
perplexed  and  inaccurate*  Even,  in  this  (bort  fen-  > 
tcnce,  we  may  difcern  an  inaccuracy — '*  why  our 
*'  language  is  fefs  refined  than  thofe  of  Italy^ 
*^  Spain,  or  France  ;^'  putting  the  pronoun  thole 
in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  fubftantive  to 
which  it  refers  is  in  the  Angular,  our  language*  In- 
fiances  of  this  kind  may  IbmetimQS  be  found  in 
Englifli  authors  ;  but  they  found  harfl^  to  the  ear^ 
and  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  gram* 
mar.  By  a  very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy 
might  have  been  remedied  ;  and  the  fentence  have 

.  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way  ;  *'  why 
**  our  language  is  lefs  refined  than  the  Italian^ 
**  Spanifh,  or.  French-'' 

"  It  is  plain,  that  »the  Latih  tongne,  in  its  pu- 
*^  rity,  was  never  in  this  ifland  ;  towards  the  con- 
*'  qjiell  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were  made 
"  till  the  time  of  Claudius.;  nether  was  that  lan- 
*'  guage  ever  fo  vulgar  in  Britain  as  it  is  knowa 
^  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain  .''^ 

To  fay,  that  *'  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity, 

I*'  was  never  in  this  ifland,'*  is  very  carelefsftyle  ; 

'it  ought  to  have  been,  **  was  never  fpoken  in  this 
^^  ifland."  In  the  progrefs  of  the  fcntfcnce,  he 
means  to  give  a  reafdn  why  the  Latin  was  never 
fpoken  in  its  purity  amongft  us,  becaufe  our  ifland 
was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans,  till  after  the 

.  purity  of  their  tongue  began  to  decline.  But  this 
reafon  ought  to  have  been  brought  out  more  clearr 
Jy.  This  might  eafily  have  bcjen  done,  and  the 
relation,  of  the  fever al  parts  of, the  fentence  to 
each  other  much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of 
a  fmall  variation;  thus:  "  It  Ts.  plain  that  the 
**  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  ipokcn 
**  in  this  ifland,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the 
iJ  Wflcju^  9f  ij;  were  aude^  till  the  time  of  Clau^ 
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*'  dius/^  He  adds,  "  Neither  was^  that  language 
^'  ever  fo  vulgar  in  Britain/' — f^ulgar  was  one  of 
the  worft  vrords  he  could  have  chofen  for  ^xpreC- 
fmg  what  he  means  here ;  namely,  that  t^e  Latiu 
tongue  was  at  noHime  fo  general^  or  fp.  much  in 
tom?non  ufe^  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  beca 
in  Gaul  and  Spavin.,— •/^w/oy?;-,^  when  applied  to  lan- 
guage, comnjonly  fignifies  impure,  or  debafcd  lan- 
guage, fuch  as»  is  fpoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is 
quite  oppofite  to.  the  aut;hor's  fenfe  here  y  for,  in- 
Itead  of  meaning  to  fay^  that  the  Latin  fpoken  in 
Britain  was  not;  fo,  debafed,  as  what  was  (jpoken  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  j  he  means  juft  the.  contrary,  and 
had  b^en  telling  us,  that  we  never  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be 
corrupted . 

*'  Further,  we  fin4  that    the  Roman  legion^ 

V  here  were  at  length  all  recalled  to  help  their 
*'  country  againft  th^  Goths,  and  other  barbarous 

V  invaders/'' 

The  chief  fcope  pf  tbi$  fentcn^^  is,  to  give  & 
xeaTon  wliy  the  Latin  tongue  did  not  ftrike  any 
deep  root  in  this  ifland,  on  account  of  the  ftiort^ 
continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it«  He  goes  on  :. 
*  *.'  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  Ihift  for  thcm- 
^'  felves,  and  daily  harrafTcd  by  gruel  inroads  from 
**  the  ^PiiSts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
*'  their  defence  ;  who,^  confequently,  reduced  the 
*.'  greatcfl:  part  of  the  ifland  to,  their  own  power^ 
^*  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moft  remote  and 
''  moantainous  parts  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  coun- 
**^  try,  in  cuftoms,  religipn,  and  knguagq,  became 
*^  wholly  Saxon/^- 

This  is  a  verjr  exception  able  fentence*  Firft,  the 
phrafe,  ^'  left  to  fhift,  for  themfclves,''  is  rather  a 
low  phrafe,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  ftyle,  to 
be  proper  in  a  grave  treatife.  Next,  as  the  fentencc 
advances— ^'forced  to^call  in  the  $axoi}S  for  thci?' 
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<*  defence,  who,  confecjuently,  rcducjcd  the  greateft 
^*  part  of  the  ifland  to  their  own  power/'  What 
IS  the  meaning  of  conjequently  here  ?  if  it  means. 
^'  afterwards/*  or   "in  progrcfs  of  tim<?,*^  this, 
^rtainly,  ia  not  a  fenfe  in  which  confequently  iSi 
often  taken  ;  and  therefore  the^xprcflion  is  charge- 
able with  pbfcurity.   The  adverb,  conjequently^  ia 
itsmoft  commop  acceptation,  denotes  one  thing  fol- 
io wing  from  another,  as   an  effeft  from  a  caufe* 
If  he  ufes  it  in  this  fenfe,  and  means  that  the  Brk 
tons  being  fubducd  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necelTary 
confequence  of  th?ir  having  called  in  thefe  Saxons^ 
•   to  their  afliftance,  this  confequence  is  drawn  too 
abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
".  it  has  often  happened,  that  natioiis  hav^  been  fub- 
dued  by  their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  con- 
fequence of  fuch  a  nature  that  \%  pan  be  afTumed,  as^ 
it  feems  here  to  be  done,  for  afirft  andfelf-evidcnt 
principle.  But  further,  what  fliall  we  fay  to  this, 
phrafe,  "  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  to 
^'  their  own  power  ?*^  we  fay,   '-^  reduce,  to  rule, 
^'  reduce  to  praftice^' — we   can  fay,  that  *'  one 
**  nation  reduc^i another  to  fubje«ftion/'  But  when 
dominion  or  power   is  ufed,  we  always,  ds  far  as  I 
'^    know,  fay  *'  reduce  undef  their  power."  *'  Reduce 
'     ^^  to  their  power,"  is  fo  haHh  and  uncommon  an 
^xpreflion,  that,  though  deajti  Swift's  authority  ib 
'     language  be  very  great,  yet,  in  the  ufe  of  this 
phrafe,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ^ould  not  be  jTafe  to 
follow  his  example. 

Befides  thefe  particular  inaccuracies,  this  fen-, 
tence  is  chargeable  with  want  of  unity  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  whole  .^  The-perfons  and  the  fcenc 
are  too  often  changed  upon  us — Firft,  the  Britons 
arc  mentioned,  who  are  harraflTed  by  inroads  from 
the  Pifts  ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear,  who  fubdue  the . 
greateft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  drive  the  Britons  iti- 
\qthie'm,Q^ntains.i  and^  laftly>.  thftrqft  of  the  cquq- 
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try  is  introduced,  and  a  defcription  given  of  the 
change  made  upon  it.  AH  this  forms  a  groupc  of  va* 
Tious  objefts,  prefented  in  fuch  quick  fuccefFon, 
that  the  mind  fiqds  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
them  under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted 
in  the  ILlements  of  CriticiI'm,  as  an  inftance  of 
a  fentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 
'^  This  I  take  to  be  the  reafon  why  there  are 
*'  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the  JBritiffa  thaa 
*'  the  old  Saxon;  wluch,  excepting  fomc  fewva- 
*'  nations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  fame  in  moft 
^'  original  words  with  our  prelent  Engltfh^  as. 
**  Avell  as  with  the  German  and  other  northern 
^  dialefts.'* 

'  This  fentence  is  faulty,  fbmewhat  in  the  fam<» 
"manner  with  the  laft .  It  is  loofe  in  the  connexion 
of  its  parts  ;  and,  beGdcs  this,  it  is  alfo  too  loofely 
connefted  with  the  preceding  fentence.  What  he 
had  there  faid,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling 
the  Britons,  and  changing  the  cuftoms,  the  religion, 
and  the  language  of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and  good 
reafon  for  our  prefent  language  ^:^cing  Saxon  rati  er 
than  BritiCh.  This  is  the  inference ^bich  we  work! 
naturally  cxpeft  him  to  .draw  from  the  premifes 
juft  before  laid  down.  But  when  he  tells  us,  that 
**  this  is  the  reafon  why  there  are  more  Latin 
*'  words  remaining  in  the  Britifh  tongue  than  in 
**  the  old  Saxon,"  we  are  prefently  at  a  (land.. 
No  reafon  for  this  inference  appears.  If  it  can  be 
gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduftibn,  it  is 
gathered  only  impcrfci^ly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us 
that  the  Britons  had  fome  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  he  fliould  have  alfo  told  us,  in  order  to 
make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxons  never  had 
any^  The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,^ 
concerning  the  influence  of  the  Latin  tongue  upon 
oursj  is  carelefs,  perplexed,  and  obfcure.  His  ar- 
gument rcq[uircd  to  hav^  been  more  fuUy  unfgtdedi 
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in  order  to  make  it  be  diftindlly  apprehended^ 
and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In  the  next  paragraph, 
lie  proceeds  to  difcourfe  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  1'he  itylc 
becomes  more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for 
great  beauty  or  elegance. 

*'  Edward  the  confeflbr  having  lived  long  in 
^^  France,  appears  to  be  the  lirft  who  introduced 
*^  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with  the  Sax- 
**  on  ;  the  couft  arleii^ing  what  the  prince  was 
*'  fond  of,  and  others  taking  it  up  for  a  faftiion,  as 
^*  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the  conqueror  yro- 
*'  ceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  \vith  him: 
^V  vail  numbers  of  that  nation,  fcattering  them  in 
*'  every  monallery,  giving  them  great  quantities 
^  of  land,  dire^fting  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that 
^^  language,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  nniverfal 
^'  in  the  kingdom.'' 

On  thefe  two  fentences,  I  have  nothing  of  mo- 
ment to  obferve.  The  fenle  is  brought  out  clearly, 
and  in  fimple,  unafFe*^ed  language. 

"  This,  at  leaft,  is  the  opinion  generally  re- 
**  ceived  ;  but  your  lordfliip  hath  fully  convinced 
"  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater 
k  *'  progrefs  here  under  Harry  the  fecond,  who  had 
•**  large  territories  on  that  continent  both  from 
*'  his  father  and  his  wife  ;  made  frequent  journeys 
"  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  at- 
^  tended  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retain*- 
*'  ers  at  court.'* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  fcntence,  our  author 
ftatcs  an  oppofition  between  an  opinion  gene- 
rally received,  and  that  of  his  lordfliip  ;  and,  in 
compliment  to  hib  ifetron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  lord-» 
fhip  had  convinced  him  of  fomewhat  that  diifcred 
from  the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  muft  naturally 
nndcrftand  his  words  :  ''  This,  at  leaft,  is  the  opi- 
^\  nion  generally  received  j    but    your    lordfhip 
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^*  hath  fully  convinced  me"— Now  licrc  there 
muft  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expreflion.  For,  on  ex- 
amining what  went  before,  there  appears  no  fort  of 
oppofition  betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  author's  patron.  The  general  opi- 
mon  was,  that  William  the  conqueror  had  pro- 
ceeded much  farther  than  Edward  the  confeflbr^ 
ih  propagating  the  French  language,  and  bad  en- 
deavoured tp  make  it .  univerfal.  Lord  Oxford's 
opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on 
to  nlake  a  yet  greater  progrefs  under  Harry  the 
fccond,  than  it  had  "done  under  his  predeceflbr  Wil- 
liam :  which  two  opinions  are  as  entirely  conlii> 
lent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be  ;  and  there-' 
fore  the  oppofition  here  affefted  to  be  ftated  bo 
Iwecn  them^  by  the  adverfative  particle  but^  was 
improper  and  groundlefs. 

"  For  fome  centuries  after,  there  was  a  conftant 
*'  intercourfe  between  France  and  England  by  the 
•'  dominions  we  pofleffed  there,  and  the  conque/ls 
**  we  made  ;  fo  that  our  language,  between  two 
^*  and  tliree  hundred  years  ago,  feems  to  have  had 
*'  a  greater  mixture  with  French  than  at  prc-i 
^'  lent ;  n\2Lnf  ^vords  having  been  afterwards  rc- 
V  jeftcd,  and  fbme  llnce  the  days  of  Spenfer  ;  aU 

though  we  have  ftill  retained  not  a  few,  which 
*^  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France/' 
.  This  is  a  fentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and 
liable  to  the  fame  objeftion  that  was  made  to  a  for- 
mer one,  of  the  want  of  unity.  It  confifts  of  four 
pembers^  each  divided  from  the  fubfequent  by  a 
femicoloni  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expeft  the 
fcntencc  is  to  end  at  the  fecooid  of  thefe,  or,  it 
farthe(t,  at  the  third;  when,  to. our  furprifej  a 
ioew  member  of  the  period  makes  its  appearan  !j 
and  fatigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  >- 
gether.  Such  a  ftrudlure  of  a  fentence  is  alwi  % 
the  mark  of  carelefs  writhig.  In  the  firft  mem    r 
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of  the  fentence,  ^'  a  conftant  intcrcourfe  between 
*^  France  and  England,  by  the  dominions  we  pof-  . 
*^  feilpd  there,  and  the  conquefls  we  made,^'  the 
conftruftion  is  not  fnfficiently  filled  up.  In  place 
of  ''  intercourfe  by  the  dominions  we  poflefled," 
it  fliould  have  been — "  by  reafon  of  the  dominions 
*'  we  poflefled'' — or — ''  occafioned  by  the  domi- 
*'  nions  we  poflefled'' — and  in  place  of — '*  the 
^'  dominions  we  poflelTed  ther^^  and  the  conquelts' 
*^  we  made,*'  the  regular  ftyle  is — ''  the  domini-^ 
*'  ons  which  we  pofleflcd  there,  and  the  conquefls 
^'  which  we  made.''  The  relative  pronoun  whkk^' 
is  indeed  in  phrafes  of  this  kind  fometimes  omit- 
ted ;  but,  when  it  is  omitted,  the  ftyle  becomes 
elliptic  ;  and  though  in  converfation,  or  in  the 
very  light  and  eafy  kinds  of  writing,  fuch  ellip-^ 
tic  llyle  may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and 
regular  writing,  it  is  better  to  fill  up  the  conftruc- 
tion,  and  infert  thc-felative  pronoun. — ^After  hav- 
ing faid — '■'  I  could  produce  feveral  inftances  of 
^^  both  kinds,  if  it  were,  of  any  ufe  or  entertain- 
*'  mcnt" — our  author  begins  the  next  paragraph 
thus  : 

'^  To  examine  into  the  feveral  circumftances  by 

i(^^^  which  the  language  of  a  country  may  be  ^Itercd^ 
*'  weuld  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field.'' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  fcntence, 
unlefs  that  here  occurs  the  firft  inftance  of  a  me- 

.  taphor  ilnce  the  beginning  of  this  trcatife ;  't  en- 
*'  taring  into  a  wide  field,"  being  put  for  beginning 
an  exteniivefubjeft.  Few  v/riters  deal  lefs  in  figu- 
rative language  than  Swift.  I  before  obferved, 
that  he  appears  to  defpifc  ornaments  of  this  kind  j 
and  though  this  renders  his  ftyle  ibmewhat  dry  on 
ferious  fiibjefts,  yet  his  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  I 
mufk  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers,  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  an  oftentatiQus  and  alFeiled  parade  of 
©rnamenr. 
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"  I  fhall  only  obfervc,  that  the  Latin,  M 
**  French,  and  the  Englifh,  feem  to  have  undci^ 
**  gone  the  fame  fortune.  The  firft  from  the  day» 
*'  of  Romulus y  tothofc  of  Julius  Cefar,  fuffcred 
^'  perpetual  changes ;  and  by  what  we  micct  ia 
•*  thofe  authors  who  occafionally  fpeak  on  that 
^  fubjcil,  as  well  ja^from  certain  fragments  of  old 
^  laws,  it  is  man!feft,  that  tiie  Latin,  three  hundred 
**  years  before  Tully,  was  as  unintelligible  io  his 
*'  time,  as  tlie  French  and  Englifh  of  the  fame  pc- 
*'  riod  are  now  ;  and  thefe  two  have  changed  as 
**  much  fince  William  the  conqueror  (which  is  but 
*'  little  Icfs  than  fcven  hundred  years) ,  as  thcLatifl 
**  appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term/' 

The  deaft  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negli* 
gently  here.  This  fentence  is  one  of  that  involved 
and  intricate  kind,  of  which  feme  inftances  have 
occurred  before  ;  but  none  worfe  than  this.  It 
requires  a  very  diftinft  head  to  comprehend  the 
whole-  meaning  of  the  period  at  firft  reading,  h 
'  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelefTnefi  of  cx- 
preTion^  He  fays,  *'  it  is  manifcft  that  the  Latin, 
^  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as  un* 
•*  intelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  Englilh  and  French 
V  of  the  fame  period  are  now/'  BytheEnglift 
and  French  *'  of  the  fame  period,**  muft  natuially 
be.  underftood,  *'  the  EngliOi  and  French  that 
*^  were  fpokcn  three  hundred  years  before  Tully." 
T.iis  is  the  only  grammatical  meaning  his  words 
will  bear ;  and  yet  affuredly  what  he  means,  ard 
,  what  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  him  to  have  ex* 
'  preiTcd  with  more  precifion,  is,  "  the  Englifc  and 
*'  French  that  were  fpokcn  three  hundred yeart 
•*  ago  ;'*  or  at  a  period  equall)r  diftant  from  our 
age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  hcd  mentioned, 
w;is  from  the  age  of  Tully.  But  when  an  author 
writes  haftily,  and  does  not  review  with  profcr 
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tare  what  he  has  written,  many  fuch  inaccnracie* 
will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his  ftylc: 

"  Whether  oar  language  or  the  French  will  de- 
^  dine  as  fafl  as  the  Roman  did,  is  a  queflioa 
^^  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it 
**  is  worth.   There  were,  manjr  reafons;  fo»  the 
**  corruptions  of  the'laA  ;  -as  the  change  of  tiieir- 
•^  government  ta  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the  ftudy  • 
*^  of  eloquence y  there   being  no  further  ufc  oir 
"  encouragement  for  popular  orators  ;  their  givii^g 
*'  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity. 
**  for  employments,  to  fevcral  towns  in    Gaul, 
'^  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  other  diftant  parts,  as 
**  far  as  Afia,  which  brought,  a  great  number  of^ 
**  foreign  pretenders  to  Rome  ;  the  ilavi/h  diipo<- 
*^  fition  of  the  fenate^  and  people,  by  which  the* 
**  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly  turned* 
**  Intp  parxgyric,  the  moft  barren  of  all  fubje^s  ; 
^^  the  great  corruption  of  mannerst  and  introduc* 
*'  tion  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to 
^'  exprels  it,  with  fevcral  others  that  might  be  af- 
*'  (igned ;  not  to  mention  the  invafion  from  the 
**  Goths  and  Vandals,    which  are  too  obvious  tO; 

^**  inCftofl.'^ 

lu  the  enumeration  heremadc  of  the  caufes  con- 

'  tributing  towards  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
language,  there  are  many  inaccuracies — *'  The 
**  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny" — of 
Whole  government  ?  He  had  indeed  been  {peaking 
of  the  Roman  language^  and  therefore  wegueis  at 
his  meaning  ;  but  the  ftyle  is  ungrammatical  ;  for 
he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  themfelves  ;  and' 
therefore^  when  he  fays  ^*  their  government,^*- 
there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  fentence  to  which  the 

pronoun,  their^   can  refer  with  any  propriety. — ^  . 
"  Giving  the  capacity  for  employments  to  feveral? 
^*  towns  in  Gaul,"  is  aqueftionable'exprcifion.  For- 

il^QugU  vrmiji  ar^  fojmetunes  put  fojr  the  ]>cople  whor 
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inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  *^  the  capacity 
*'  for  employments,"  founds  harfh  and  uncouth. — 
*^  The  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned 
*^  into  panegyric/'  isaphrafe  which  does  not  well 
exprefs  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence 
can  be  turned  into  panegyric  ;  bht  they  may  be 
turned  ''  towards  panegyric/'  or,  ^'  employed  iii 
**  panegyric,''  which  was  the  fcnfe  the  author  had 
in  view. 

The  conclufion  of  the  enumeration  is  vifibly  in- 
correct— ^i  The  great  corruption  of  manners,  and 
*f  introdiiftion    of   foreign  I6xury,    with  foi^ign 
*'  terms   to  exprefs  it,    with  Icveral   others  that 
^'  might  bcaffigned — ^"  He  means,  '^  with  fcveral 
"  otlicr  reafons."  The  word  r^^^^j^  had   indeed 
been  mentioned  before  ;  but  as  it  ftands  at   tM 
difrance  of  thirteen  lines  backward,  the  rei>etition  of 
it  here  became  indifpenfable,  in  order   to   avoid 
ambiguity*  "  Not  to  mention,"  he   adds,  **  the 
'^  invalionsfrom  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  which -are 
*^  too  obvious  to  inlift  on."  One  would  imagincf 
liim  to  mean,  that  the  invafions  from   the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  are  hiftorical  fads  too  well  known 
and  obvious  to  be  infilled  on.  But  he  means  quittf 
a  diiierent  thing,    though    he    has  not  taken  the 
proper  method  of  ^xpreffing  it,  through  his  bafte, 
probably,  to   finifti  the  paragraph  ;  namely,   that 
thefc  invafions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals  '^  were 
*^  caiifi::softhe  corruption  of  the  Roman  language 
f*  too  obvious  to  be  infilled  on." 

I  ftiall  not  purfue  this  criticifin  any  farther.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  point  out  many  inaccuf  rc*es  in 
the  pafTagc  which  we  have  confidered.  But,  in  order 
that  my  cblrrvations  may  not  be  conftrucd  as  meant 
to  flcprcci'^'-e  the  liyle  or  the  writings  of  dean  Swift 
.below  their  jut  value,  there  are  two  remarks, 
which  1  jud*}/  it'necefiary  to  make  before  conchid-- 
ing  this.lcfStui'C,  One  is,' that  it  were  unfair  to^cfti^* 
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ttate  an  author's  ftyle  on  the  whole,  by  fomc  paA 
lage  in  his  writings,  which  chances  to  bd  cotnpofed 
in  a  carelefs  manner.  This  is  the  fiaft  with  rtfycGt 
to  this  trcatife,  which  has  much  tlie  appeaJrahcc  of 
a  hafty  produftion  :  though,  as  I  before  obfcrvcrf , 
it  was  by  no  means  on  that  account  that  Ipitchedl 
upon  it  for  the  fubjeft  of  this  exercife.  But  after* 
having  "examined  it,  I  am  lehfible,  that,  in  ihanjp 

.^therof  his  writings,  the.dcau  is  more  accurate. 
•  My  fotber  obfervation,  wbich  h  equally  appfi-i 
cable  to  dean  Swift  and  Mr,  Addifon,  is,  that 
tU^re  ipay  be  writers  much  frcdr  from  fuch  inac-« 
curacies,  as  I  have  had  occalToTi  to  poiiit  out  hi 
iAitfe  two,  whofe  ftyle,  however,  upon  tht  whole^ 
may  not  have  half  theii'  merit.  Refinement  bi 
language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much 
attended  to.  In  fcveral  modern  produiftions  of 
very  fmall  value,  I  fhould  find  it  difficult  to 
poifit  out  many  errors  in  language*  The  words 
might,  probably,  be  all  proper  words,'  correftly 
and  clearly  arranged  ;  and  the  turn  of  the  fen- 
fence  fonorous  and  mufical ;  whilft  yet  the  ftyle, 
upon  the  whole,  might  deferve  no  praife.  The 
fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be  called  the  general 
caft  or  complexion  of  the  ftyle  j  which  a  perfon 
of  a  good  tafte  difcerns  to  be  vicious  :  to  be  feeble, 
for  inftance,  and  diffufe  ;  flimfy  or  affefted  j  petu- 
lant or  oftentatious  j  tfiough  the  faults  cannot  be 
fo  eafily  pointed  out  and  particularifed,  as  when 
they  lie  in  fome  erroneous,  or  negligent  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fentence.  Whereas,  fuch  writers  as^Addi- 
fon  and  Swift,  carry  always  thofe  general  charac- 

*  ters  of  good  ftyle,  which,  in  the  midft  of  their 
occaftonal  negligences,  every  perfon  of  good  taftc 
muft  difcern  and  approve.  We  fee  their  faults 
overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  fee  a  writer 
of  fenfc  and  reflexion  expreffing  his  fentimcnts 
without  afFeftation,  attentive  to  thoughts  as  well 
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as  to  words  :  and,  in  the  main  ciirrent  of  his  Ian* 
guage,  elegant  and  beautiful  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
only  proper  ufe  to  be  made  of  the  blemKhcs  which 
t>ccur  in  the  writings  of  fuch  authors,  is  to  point 
out  to  thofe  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
compofition,  fbme  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to 
obferve  for  avoiding  fuch  errors ;  and  to  render 
them  feniible  of  the  neceffity  of  ftri A  attention  to 
language  and  to  ftyle.  Let  them  imitate  the  eafe 
and  fimplicity  of  thole  great  authors  ;  let  them  fta« 
dy  to  be  always  natural,  and,  as  far  as  they  can, 
Itlways  correA  in  their  expreffions ;  let  them  en-» 
deavour  to  be,  at  fome  times,  lively  and  ftriking  ; 
l)ut  carefully  avoid  being  at  any  time  ofUntatiQii^ 
vadaffe^ed. 


LECTURE    XXV. 


Seloq^uence,  or  public  speaking-^ 

HISTORY  OF  ELOQ^UENCE— GRECIAN 
EJLOQ^UENCE— DEMOSTHENES. 


HAVING  finiflicd  that  part  of  the  courfc  which 
relates  tb  language  and  ftyle,  we  are  now  to 
afcend  a  ilcp  liigher^  and  to  examine  the  fubje^s 
upon  which  ffyle  is  employed.  I  begin  with  wliat 
is  properly  called  elo:iuehce,  or  public  (peaking.  In 
treating  of  this,  I  am  to  condder  the  different  kinds 
and  fubjefts  of  public  fjpeaking  ;  the  manner  fuited 
to  each  ;  the  proper  didribution  and  management 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  difcourle  ;  and  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation or  delivery  of  it.  But  before  I  enter  on 
any  of  thefc  heads,  it  maybe  proper  to  takea  viev^  , 
of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
ftate  in  which  it  has  fubfifted  in  differcnt^^ages  and 
countries.  This  will  lead  into  fome  detail ;  but  I 
hope  aa  ufefal  one  ;  as  in  every  art  it  is  of  great 
confcqucnce  to  have  a  juft  idea  oT  the  perfc<Aion  of 
^hat  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and  of  tLc 
progrels  which  it  has  made  among  mankind. 

Of  Eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  nec.ef^ 
Ifary  to  afccrtaia  the  proper  notion,  bccauiia.  t^cr* 
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is  not  any  thing  concerning  which  falfejaotioDS 
have  been  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  fo 
often,  and  is  ftill  at  this  day,  in  difrepute  with  ma- 
ny. When  yo^  fpeak  to  a  plain  man  of  eloquence, 
or  in  praife  of  it,  he  is  ap^  to  hear  you  with  very 
little  attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  fignify 
-a  certain  trick  of  fpeech  ;  the  art  of  varniftung 
Weak  arguments  plaulibly ;  or  of  fpeaking  fo  as  to* 
pleafe  and  tickl^the  ear.  ^^  Give  me  good  fenfe,** 
fays  he,  "  and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boy^l*'  He 
is  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives 
it  to  be.  It  would  be  then  a  very  contemptible  art, 
indeed,  below  the  ftudy  of  any  wife  or  good  man. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To 
"^f  be  t^uly  eloquent,  is  to  fpeak  to  the  purpoft/  For 
':  the  beft  definition,  which,  t  think,  can  be"given  of 
i  eloquence,  is' the  art  of  fpeaking  in  fuch  a  manner' 
as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  fpeak.  Whenever 
a  man  fpeaks  or  writes,   he  is  fuppofed,   as  a  ra- 
tional being,  to  have  fome  end  in  view  ;  either  to 
inform,  or  to  amufe,  or  to  perfuade,  or;  in  fome 
way  or   other,  to  aft  upon  his  fellow-creatures. 
He.  who  fpeaks,  or  writes,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  all  his  words  moft  effcftually  to  that  end,  is 
the  moft  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  lubjcft 
be,  there  is   room  for  eloquence  ;  in  hiflory,  or 
even  in   philqfophy,   a»  well  as  in  orations.   The 
definition  which  I  have  given  of  eloquence,  com- 
prehends all  the  different  kinds  of  it,  whether  cal- 
culated to  inftruft;  to  perfuade,  or  to  pleafe.    But, 
as  the  moft  important  fubjeft  of  difcourTe  is  ac- 
tion, or  conduft,  the  power  of  eloquence   cliiefiy 
appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence   condu^t^ 
and  perfuade  to  aftion.    As  it  is  principally*^! th 
reference  to  this  end,  that  it  becomes  the  objcft  of 
art,  eloquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it,  be  de- 
fined, the  art  of  perfuafion. 
•  This  being  once  eft abUfl^ed  J  certain  confequences 


) 
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immediately  follow,  which  point  out  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  art.  It  follows  clearly,  that, 
in  order  to  perfuade,  the  moft  eflential  requilites  are^^N 
folid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  pro^    \ 
bitj^ 'appearing    in  the  fpeaker,  joined  with  luch    ^ 
{graces  of  ftyle  and  utterance,  as  (hall  draw  our 
attention  to  what  he  fays.  Good  fenfe  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all-  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  with- 
pout  it ;  for  fools  can  perluade  none  but  fools-  In 
order  to  perfuacje  a  man  of  fenfe,  you  m,uft  firft 
-convincejiim  ;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by   fa*- 
tisfying  his  underftanding  of  the  reafonablenefs  of 
what  you  propofe  to  him^ 

This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  <:on\dncing  and 
jperfuading-,  though  tliey  are  fometimes  "iconfoundr 
^d,  Tmport,  notwithllanding,  different  things^ 
which  it  is  neceffary  for  us,  at  pr^fent,  todiftinguiih 
from  each  other-  Conviftion  afFeifIs  the  under- 
,  flanding  only  ;  perfuafion,  the  will  and  the  pracr 
tice.  It  is  the  bufiners  of  the  philofopher  to  con- 
vince me  of  truth  ;  it  is  the  bulinefs  of  the  orator^ 
to  perfuade  me  to  aft  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging 
any  affedions  on  its  fide.  Conviction,  and  perfuar 
fion,  do  not  always  go  together.  Tliey  otfght^  in- 
deed, to  go  together.;  and  Hoould  do  fo,  if  our  ia* 
clinatioH  regularly  followed  the  diftates  of  our* 
.underftanding^  But  as  our  nature  is  conftituted,  I 
iinay  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  juftice,  or  public 
ipirit,  are  laudable,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  I  am. 
«ot  £erfuaded  to  aft  according  to  them*  The  in- 
clination may  revolt,  though  the  underftanding  be 
iatisfied  ;  the  paflions  may  prevail  againft  the 
judgment.  Coiiviftion  is,  however,  always  one 
avenue  to  the  inclination,  or  lie^rt ;  and  it  is  that 
jvhich  an  orator  muft  firft  bend  his  ftrength  to 
gain  :  for  no  perfuafion  is  likely  to  be  ftable,  which 
is  not  founded  on  conviftion.  But,  in  order  to 
perfuade,  the  orator  muft  go  farther  than  merely 

V©L  I.  3  N 
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producing  convi^on  ;  he  muft  confider  man  as  a 
creature  moved  by  many  different  Springs,  and 
xnuft  ai9:  upon  them  all.  He  mufl  addrefs  himielf 
to  tne  paUions  ;  he  mult  paint  to  the  fancy,  and 
touta  the  heart ;  and,  hence,  befides  iblid  argu- 
tncnt,  and  clear  method,  all  the  conciliating^  and 
intereiting  arts,  both  of  cbmpoiition  and  prouncia«> 
ti«n,  enter  into  the  idea  of  eloquence.  "^ 

An  objeAion,  may',  perhaps,  liencc  be  formed 
againlt  eloquence,  as  an  art  which  may  be  employed 
r^.r  perfuading  to  ill,  as  well  as  to  good.  1  here  is  no 
douDt  that  it  may  }  and  fo  reafoning*  may  alfo  be, 
and  too  often  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into 
error.  But  who  would  tkihk  of  fonning  an  argu* 
ment  from  this  again  (I  the  cultivatioa  of  our  rea« 
f bning  powers  ?  Keaion,  eloquence,  and  every  art 
Munich  ever  has  been  ftudied  among  mankind,  may 
be  abufed,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of 
bad  men  ;  but  it  were  perfc<flly  childifh  to  contend, 
that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be  abolifhed. 
Give  truth  and  virtue  the  lame  arn\s  which 
you  ^ve  vice  and  faliehood,  and  the  former  are 
likely  to  prevail*  Eloquence  is  no  invention  of  the 
ichools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be  eloquent, 
when  he  is  much  in  earneft.  Place  him  in  fome 
"  critical  lituation  ;  let  him  have  fome  great  intereft 
at  ftake,  and  you  will  fee  him  lay  hold  of  the 
inoit  efteftual  means  of  perfuafion.  The  art  of 
oratory  propofes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out 
that  track  which  nature  has  firft  pointed  oxit.  And 
the  more  exaftly  that  this  track  is  purfued,  the 
more  that  eloquence  is  properly Tludied,  tlie  moi^ 
ftiall  we  be  giiarded  againlt  thp  abufe  which  b-d 
men  make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  did?  - 
giiilh  between  true  eloquence  and  the  tricks  of  i  - 
phiftry. 

W^e  may  diftinguifli  three  kinds,  or  degrees    f 
eloquence.  The  firft,  and  loweft,  is  that  whi    i 
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ftims  only  at  plea^ng  the  hearers.  Such,  generally^  ^ 
js  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inauguf al  orations^    , 
addreiles  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  ^  of 
%his  fort,^  This  ornamental  fort  of  compoiition  is 
not  altogether  to  be  rcje(f^ed»  It  may  innocently 
amuie   and  entertain  tlie  mind  ;  and  it  may  be 
mixed,  at  the  fame  time,  with  very  ufefnl  fisnti^ 
ments.  But  it  mnd  be  confeiTed  that  where  the 
ipeaker  has  no  farther  ^im  than  merely-  to  fhine 
and  to  pleafe,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being     ^ 
ilrained  into  oflentation,  and  o£  the   compofition 
becoming  tireibme  and  langnid. 

A  fecond  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence  is  when   \ 
the  ipeaker  aims  not  merely  to  pleafe,  bnt  alio  to     . 
inform,  to  hiftruiii-,  to  coBvuice  :'  when  his   art  is 
exerted  in  removing  prejudices  againflThimielf  and     ^ 
his  canie,  in  chooGng  the  moilproper  argnxDerts^      ' 
flating  them  with,  the  greatest   foi-ce,    arranging      \ 
theni  in  the  beft  order,  exprcfling  and  deliveringf 
them  with  propriety  and  heauty  ;  and  there^iy  di£- 
pofing  us   to    pais,  that  judgment,    or    embrace      ^ 
that  lidc  of  the  canie  to  which  he  ieeks  to  Bring     » 
us.  Within  this  compais,.  chiefly^  is  eoiployed  the   -j- 
eloquence  of  the  bar- 
But  there  IS  a  third,  and  flill  higher  degree  of  eTd-».  t 
quencc,  wherein  a  greater  power  isexerted  over  the 
human  mind ;  by  which  we  are  not  only^convinc- 
ed,  but  are  inter£fted,  agitated,  and  carried  along 
witli  the  fpeaker  j.our  paffions  are  made  to  riTe' to- 
gether with  his  ;  we  enter  iato  all  his  emotians  ;  we 
Ibve,  wedcteft,,wc  rcfent,  according  as  he  inipires 
us  ;  and  are  promoted  to  refolve,  or  to  a<^,  witli 
vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  aflemblies, 
opens  the  naoft  illuftrious  field  to  this  ipecics  oC 
eloquence  ;  and  the  pulpit  alio  admits  it.. 

I  am  hei-e  to  obicrve,  and  the  abiervation  is  oF 
conieqaence,    that  the  high  eloquence  which  I 
}WYC  Wl  mentioned,  is  always  the  oJspring  of^ 
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paffion.  By  paflion,  I  mean  that  ftatc  of  the  mind 
in  which  it  is^  agitated,  and  fired,  by  fome  objeft 
it  has  in  view.  A  man  may. convince,  and  even 
pcrluade  others  to  aft,  by  mere  Veafon  and  argu- 
ment. 15  at  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  properly  deno- 
minates oiic  an  orator,  is  never  found  without 
warmth,  or  paifion.  Paflion,  when  in  fucha  degree 
as  to  roufe  ^nd  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing 
it  out  of  the  pollcilion  of  itlelf,  is  univcrfally 
found  to  exak  all  the  human  powers.  It  renders 
the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  j>ene- 
-trating,  more  vigorous  and  maftcrly,  than  it  is  in 
its  calm  moments.  A  man  aftuated  by  a  ftrpng 
paffion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other 
times.  He  is  conlciousoFmore  ftrength  and  force  ; 
he  utters  greater  lentiments,  conceives  higher^  de- 
figns,  and  executes  them  with  a  boldneis  and  a 
felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occafionsjhe  could 
nwt  rliiiik  himfelf  capable-  But  chiefly,  with  re- 
ipci:\  :o  perluaiion,  is  the  povver  of  paffion  felt. 
A^ri'^'i  e.ery  man,  in  palfion,  is  eloquent.  Then, 
h-  lb  ciE  no  loiS  for  woi Us  and  arguments.  He  tranf- 
mit..  to  others,  by  a  ibrt  of  contagious  fympathy^, 
the  warm  lentiments  which  he  feels  ;  his  looks 
and  gc  turcs  are  all  perfuafive ;  and  nature  here 
ihows  licriblf  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art. 
Ti.js  is  the  foundation  of  that  juft  and  noted 
rule;  ''  Si  vis  me  fiere,  dolendum  eft  primum  ipfi 
**  tibi.'^ 

Tms  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all 
higli  eloquence  hows  from  paffit)n,  feveral  confe- 
quenccs  fallow,  which  deferve  to  be  atten^eJ  to  ; 
aud  tne  mention  "bf  which  will  ferve  to  confirm  ' 
the  prij  ciplc  itlelf.  For  hence,  the  univerfally 
acknowledged  eil'eifl  of  enthufiafm,  or  warmth  of 
any  kind,  iii  public  fpeaker"s*,  for  affeding  their 
audience.    Hence  all  laboured   declamation,  and 
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iffcftcd  ornaments  of  ftyle,  which  (how  the  mind 
to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  lb  inconCftcnt  with 
pcrfuafivc  eloquence..  Hence-  all  ftudied  pretti- 
BelTes,  in  gefture  or  promjirciation,  detraft  fb 
greatly  from  the  weight  of  a"*  fpea'ker.  Hence  a. 
difcourfe  that  is  read,  moves  us  lefs  than  one  thar 
Is  fpoten,  as  having  lefsthe  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart.  Hence,  to.  call  a  man  cold,  is 
the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  that  he  is  not  eloquent. 
Hence  a  fceptical  man,  who  is  always  in  fulpenle, 
and  feels  nothing  ftrongly — or  a  cunning,  merce- 
nary  niian,  who'  is  fufpefted  rather  to  affume  the 
appearance  of  pallion  than  to  feel  it — ^have  fo  little 
power  "over  men  in  public  fpeaking.  Hence,  in  fine, 
•the  neceffity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be, 
dilinterefted,  and  in  earneft,  in  order  to  perfuadet 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  concerning  eloquence  in  general  j 
and  with  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  begin, 
as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards 
to  Tuggeft.  From  what  I  have  already  faid,  it  js 
evident,  that  eloquence  is  a  high  talent,  and  of 
great  import^ce  m"  focjety  ;  and  that  it  requires 
both  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from 
art.  Viewed"  as  the  art  of  perluafion,  it  requires, 
iiTits  loweft  ftate,  foundnefs  of  undcrftanding,  and 
conliderable  acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and, 
in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  (Irong 
fenfibilityof  mind,  a  warm  and  lively  imagina-* 
tion,  joined  with  correftnefs  of  judgment,  and  an 
extenfive  command  of  the  power  of  language  ;  to 
-which  muft  alfo  be  added,  the  graces  ofp^jp^nunci- 
*ation  and  3tlivery.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  confi-* 
der  in  what  ftate  eloquence  has  fubfifted  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations. 

It  is  an  obfervation  made  by  fevcral  writers, 
•that  eloquence  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  free 
ftates.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of  his 
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tmti(€  x>n  the  fublime,  wben  affigoing  the  reaibn 
why  €o  little  fablimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the 
t^e  whereiB  fae  liveci,  illaftrates  this  obfervatioa 
with  a  great  deal  of  beaunty*  Liberty,  he  remarks^ 
Is  the  nurfe  of  tme  gemus  ;  it  animates  the  ipirit^ 
»nd  invigorates  the  hopes  of  sneo  ;  excites  hoaoiir* 
able  emolation,  and  a  defire  of  excelling  in  every 
art.  All  other  qoaUfications^  he  &ys,  you  may  find 
among  thofe  who  are  deprived  qf  liberty  ;  bvt 
never  did  a  flave  become  an  orator  ;  he  can  orjy 
be  a  pompons  flatterer.  Now,  thongh  this  rca&>a* 
ihg  be,  in  the  maun,  troe  ;  it  mxi&y  however,  be 
nnderftood  with  ibmc  limitation s»  For,  voder  »-- 
bitrary  govemments^  if  ibey  be  oi  the  civilized 
)dnd,  and  give  enconragiement  to  the.  arts,  onuK 
mented  eloquence  may  flonriib  remarkably.  Wit- 
tic&  France  at  this  day,  wbere^  ever  &oce  the 
reign  of  Loois  XIV.^  more  of  what  may  joftly  be 
called  eloquence,  within  a  ceitain  ff^^'^y  is  to  be 
found,  than,  perhaps,  ia  any  other  nation  ia  Eu- 
rope )  though  freedom  be  enjoyed  by  Ibme  nations 
in  a  much  greater  degree*  The  French  (ermoas^ 
and  orations  pronoonced  on  public  occafions,  are 
not  only  polite  and  degurt  harangues,  but  (evcral 
of  them  are  nacomm^miiy  ^irited,  are  animated 
with  boldfignres,  andrifi:  toadegree  of  tbelbblnie. 
Their  eloquence,  however,  to  general,  moft  be  c<m- 
fefled  to  be  of  the  flowery,  ratlier  than  the  vigorous 
kind  ;  calculated  more  to  pleafe  and  (bothc,  thaa 
to  convince  and  perfinde*  High,  manly,  and  fbrci* 
ble  eloquence  i$,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly  jin  the  regions  of  fireedom.  Under  arbitrary 
governments,  befldes  the  general  turn*  of  ibftnefi 
and  efeminacy  which  Inch  p;oYemmcnts  may  be 
juftly  fappoied  to  g^ve  to  the  iprrit  of  a  nation,  the 
art  inf  (peaking  cannot  be  fuch  aij  iaftmment  of 
ambition,  bufineis,  and  power,  as  ^it  is  in  detao^ 
-fratical  AatOf  U  IS  confipgd  withia  a  ma)*ower 
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range ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or 
at  the  bar ;  but  is  exclucted  from  tbofe  great  fcenes 
ef  pablic  bufiners,  where  the  Q>irits  of  men  have 
the  freefl  exertion  ;  where  important  affairs  are 
tran&ded/  and  perfuafion,  of  courlej^  is  more  fe- 
Fiouily  ftudicd.  Wherever  man  can  acquire  moft 
power  over  man  by  means  of  reafon  and  difcourfe, 
Wnich  certainly  is  under  a  free  ftate  of  govern-* 
ment,  there  we  may  naturaUy  expeA  that  true 
eloquence  will  be  beil  underflood,  and  carried  to 
Ihe  greatcft  htight. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rife  of  oratory,  we  need 
net  attempt  to  go  far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  or  fearch  for  it  among  the  monuments  of 
€aftern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  thole  ages,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind  ;  but 
it  approached  nearer  to  poetry,  than  to  what  we 
properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reafon  to  believe, 
as  I  formerly  (bowed,  that  the  language  of  the 
£ril  ages  was  paflionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing 
partly  to  the  fcanty  (lock  of  words,  of  which 
Ipeech  then  confided  ;  and  partly  to  the  tinfture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  favage 
and  uncultivated  ftate  of  men,  agitated  by  unre-* 
ftrained  paffions^  and  ftruck  by  events,  which  to 
them  are  ftrange  and  furprifing.  In  thi§  ftate,  rap- 
ture and  enthutjafm,  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an 
ample  field.  But  while  the  intercourfe  of  men  was 
as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  ftrcngth  were  the 
chief  means  employed  in  deciding  conti-overfies, 
the  arts  of  oratory  and  perfuafibn,  of  rcafoning 
Tand  debate,  could  be  but  little  known.  The  firft 
empires  that  arofe,  the  Aflyrian  and  Egyptian^ 
were  of  the  defpotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  moft  of  a  few.  The  mul- 
titude were  accuftomed  to  a  blind  reverence :  they 
were  led,  not  ^perfuaded  ;  and  none  of  thofe  re- 
Elements  of  fociety,  which  make  public  ^ipeaking 
ao  obje^  of  i9poi:Cance|^  were  as  y^t  introduce^* 
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.  It  is  not  till  the  rif^  of  the  Grecian  republics^ 
that  we  find  any  remarkable  appearances  of  elo-r 
guence  as  the  art  of  perluafion  ;  and  thele  gave  it 
iuch  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps^ 
has  never  had  again  fince  that  time.  And,  there- 
fore, as  the  Grecian  eloquence  has  ever  been  the 
objed  of  admiration  to  thole  who  have  fludied  the 
powers  of  fpeecK^  it  is  neceflary,  that  we  fix  our 
attention,  fof'a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  «a  multitude  of  petty 
ftates.  Thefe  were  governed,  at  firft,  by  kings 
who  were  called  tyrants  ;  on  whole  expulfion  from 
all  thefe  ftates,  there  fprung  up  a  great  number 
of  democratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on 
the  fame  plan,  animated  by  the  fame  liigh  ipirit 
of  freedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one 
another.  We  may  compute  the  flourifhing  peri- 
od of  thofe  Grecian  ftates,.  to  have  lafted  from 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  ^ime  of  Alexander 
the  great,  who  fubdued  the  liberties  of  Greece  j 
a  period  which  comprehends  about  150  years,  and 
within  which  are  to  be  fdund  moft   oF  their   cele- 

'  brated  j^ets  and   phil9fophers,   but   chiefly  their 
orators  ;  for  though  poetry  and  philofophy  wer« 
»ot  cxtinft  among  them  after  that  period,  yet  elo- 
quence hardly  made  any  figure^ 
Of  thefe  Grecian  republics,  the  moft  noted,  by 

.  far,  for  eloquence,  and,  indeed,  for  ai:ts  of  every 
kind,  wastthat  of  Athens-  The^Athcnians  were  aa 
ingenious,  quick,  Iprightly  people  ;  praftifed  in 
bufinefs,  and  fliarpened  by  frequent  and  fudden 
revolutions,  ^hich  happened  in  their  government. 
The  genius  of  their  government  was  altogether 
democratical ;  their  legiflature  confifted  of  the 
wliole  body  of  the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a 
fenatc  of  five  hundred  j  butv  in  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  citizens  was  placed  tlie  laft  rcfbrt  ; 
and   affairs  were    conducted  there,   entire!/,    bj^ 
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rcafoning,  Ipeaking,  and  a  fltilful  application  to  the 
paffions  and  intcrcfts  of  a  popular  alFembly.  There, 
laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magiftrates  were  chofenT  For  the  liigheft 
honours  of  the  ftate  were  alike  open  to  all  ;  rior 
was  the  meancft  tradefman  excFuded  from  a  feat 
in  their  fupremc  courts.  In  fuch  a  rtate,  eloquence^ 
it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  fludied,  as  the  fureft 
means  of  rifing  to  influence  and  power  ;  and  what 
Tort  of  eloquence  ?  Not  that  which  was  brilliant 
merely,  and  Ihowy,  but  that  which  was  found, 
upon  trial,  to  be  moft:  efFcvftual  ifor  convincing, 
interelfting,  and  perfuading  the  hearers.  For  there^ 
public  ipeaking  was  not  a  mere  "competition  for 
empty  applaufe,  but  a  feriaus  contention  for  that 
-public  leading,  which  was  the  great  objeft  botU 
of  the  men  of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 
.  In  fo  enlightened  and  acute  a  nations^  where  the 
highefl  attention  was  paid  to  every,  thing  elegant  in 
tViC  arts,  wc  may  naturally  expedt  to  find  the  public 
.  tafte  refined  and  judicious*  Accordjngly,  it  waj; 
improved  to  luch  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  tafte 
and  Attic  manner  have  paflTed  into  a  proverb.  It 
is  trtie,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt 
orators,  did  fometimes  dazzle  and  miflead  the  peo- 
ple," by  a  fliowy  but  falfe  eloquence  ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians, with  all  thefr  acutenels,  were  faftious  ard 
giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.  But 
when  fome  important  intereft  drew  their  attention^ 
when  any  great  danger  rouied  them,  and  put  their 
JLidgincnt  to  a  ferious  trial/  they  commonly  diftin- 
gaidie'd',  very  julVly,  Between,  genuine  and  fpurious 
doqu'ence  :  andhencc  Demofthencs  triumphed  over 
all  his"  opponents  ;  becaufe  he  fpoke  always  to  the 
pur|>ofe,  afle^Sled  no  infignificant  parade  of  words, 
ufeJ  weighty  arguments,  and  fliowed  them  clearly 
where  their  intereft  lay.  In  critical  conjunftures  .of 
the  flute,  when  ihZ  public  was  alarmed  with  fom^ 
Vol.  I.  3  O 
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preling  danger,  when  the  people  were  aOembled, 
ind  proclamation  was  made  by^the  crier,  for  ary 
ope  to  rife  and  deliver  his  opinion  uponlhe  prefent 
fituation  ofaftairs,  empty  declamation  andibphifli- 
cal  reafoning  would  not  only  have  bcenhifed,  but 
relented  andpunifhcd  by  an  aflembly,  lo^  intelligent 
^nd  accuftomed  tobufinefs.  The«rgreateft  orators 
trembled  oil  fuch  occaiions,  when  rhey  roTe'to  ad- 
drefs  the  people,  as  they  knew  tjiey'^ere  to  be 
held  anfwerable  for  the  jfTue  of  the  coiinfel  vhich 
tney'^gave.  The  itioft  liberal  endowments  of  the 
^reateit  princes  never  could  Found  fuch  a  fchool 
for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of 
the  Athenian  republic.  Eloquence  there  Iprung, 
hitive  and^vTgorbus,  from  amidft  the  contentioiis 
of  Taftion  and  freedom,  of  public  buCnefs  and  of 
active  life  ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  fpe* 
calation,  which  we  are  apt  fometimes  to  fancy 
more  favourable  to  eloquence  than  they  are  found 
to  be^ 

Pyfiftratus,  who  was  cotcmporarj^  with  Solon, 
^nd  fubverted  his  plan  of  government,  i-,  mentioned 
by  Plut,?rch  as  the  frft  who  diflinpnifl^cd  himfclf 
ti'Ti  )]ig  the  AtheniaiTS  by  application  to  tlic  ar::>  of 
fpcech.  His  ability  in  thcfe  arts,  he  employed  for 
railing  himfelf  to  the  fovcreign  power  ;  which, 
however,  when  he  had  attained  it,  he  exerciled 
with  moderation*  Of  the  orators  who  fiourifl,ed 
between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnefian  war^  no 
particular  mention  is  made  in  hiftory,  Pericles, 
who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was 
J)roperly  the  firft  who  carried  eloquence  to  a  great 
height  ;  to  fuch  a  height,  indeed,  that  It  does  rot 
appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  furpalTed,  He  w-s 
more  than  an  orator  ;  he  was  alfo  a  ftatefman  a^d 
a  general ;  expert  in  bufinefs,  and  of  confummate 
addrefs-  For  forty  years,  he  governed  Athens 
Vitli  abiblutc  fway  ;  and  hiitorians   afcribe  his    ia- 
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flucncc,  not  more  to  his  political^  taknts  thab  to  , 
bis  eloqacnce,  which  was  of  that  forcible  and  velie- 
ment  \\t\d^  that  bore  every  thingbefore  it,   ancf  tri- 
uaipticd  ov^cr  the  paffions  and  affeftions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Hence  he  had  the  furnamc  of  Olympias  given  *" 
him  :  and  it  was  faid,  that,  like  Jupiter,  he  thun- 
dered  wlien  he  (poke.    Though  his  ambition   be 
liable  to  cenfure,   yet  he  was  diftinguifbed  for  fe- 
veral  virtues  ;  audit  was  the  conjidcnce  which  the 
people  rcpofed  in  his  integrity,  that  gave  fuch  a  powr- 
crfal  ciTed  to  his  eloquence.  He  appeats  to  have  been 
geaerous,  magnanimous,,  and  public-fpirited  :    he     '^ 
raifed  no  fortune  to  himfelf;  he  expended,  indeed, 
great  Jfums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  on  pub-? 
Reworks  ;  and  at  his  death,  isfaid  to  have  valued 
himfelf  principally  on  having  never   obliged  any 
eitizento  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  his 
long  admini/lration..  Ft  Ss  a   remarkable  particular 
recorded  of  Pericles  bySuidas,  that  he  was  the  firfl 
Athenian  who  comjQofedy  and  put  into  writing,  a.   - 
difcourfe  defigned  for  the  public. 

Porter ior  to  Pericles,  in  the  cpurfe  of  the  Pclo- 
ponneiian  war,  arofe  Cleqn,  Alcibiades,  Critias, 
and  Theramenes,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens,  whio 
were  not  diftinguifhed  for  their  eloquence.  They 
werenotpratorsbyprofefSon  ;  they  were  not  formed 
bY;fchools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education, 
that  of  bufinefs  and  debate  ;  where  man  ffiarpened 
man,  and  civiL  affairs,  carried  on  by  public  Q^eak- 
ing*,  brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into*  aiftion. 
The  manner  or  ftyle  of  oratory  which  then  prevail- 
ed, we  learn  from'  the  orations  in  the  hiftory  of  Thu- 
cydides,  who  alfo  flOurifiied  in  the  fame  age.  It 
was  manly,  vehement,  and  concife,  even  to  foma 
degree  of  obfcurity.  "  Grandes  erant  verbis,"  fays 
Cicero,  "  crebri  fentcntiis,  comprcffione  rern?n 
*"'  breves^  et^  ob  cam  ipfam  caufam,  interdum  fub- 
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*'  obfcuri*/'  A  manner  very  difTerent  from  what 
inmoflern  times  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  flyle 
of  popular  orato'-y  ;  and  which  tends  to  give  a  high 
5dca  of  the  acutenels  of  thofe  audiences  to  which 
theyfpoke.        *  • 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days 
of  Pericles,  become  an  objedt  of  greater  conftquencc 
than  ever,  tnls  gave  birth  to  a  fet  of  men  till  then 
unknown,,  called  rhetoricians,  and  fometimes  fo- 
pliifts,  wha  arofe  in  multitudes  during  the  Pelo- 
y^onnellan  war  :  fuch  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thra- 
iymus,  and  one  who  was  more  eminent  than  all  the 
rcflr,  Gorglas  of  Leontium^  Thcfc  fophifts  joined 
to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  fubtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  fort  of  metaphyfical  fccptics.  Gorgias, 
however,  was  a  profefTed  mafler  of  eloquence  only. 
His  reputation  was  prodigious.  He  was  highly  ve- 
3ierated  in  Lcontium  of  Sicily,  his  native  city  ; 
snd  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it.  hx 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  hecftabliftied  himfclf  at 
Athens,  and  lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  five  years.  Hermogcnes  (dcldeiS| 
1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  prefervcd  a  fragment  of  his, 
from  which  we  fee  his  (lyle  and*  manner.  It  is  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  artificial  ;  full  of  antithefis  and 
pointed  expreHion  ;'andfliows  how  far  the  Grecian 
I'libtilityhad  already  carried  the  ftudy  of  language. 
Theic  rhetoricians  did  not  content  themfeh'cs  with 
delivering  general  inftrufliions  .  concerning  elo- 
quence to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form, 
their  tafte  ;  bntlljcy  profcircd  the  art  of  giving  them 
receipj:s  for  making  ail  forts  of  orations  ;  and  of 
teaching  them  how  to  fpeak  for,  and  againlt,  cverv 
-caufe  wliatcvcr.  Upon  this  plan,  they\vere  the  iWi\ 
who  treated  of  common   places,  atid   the  artificial 

.  •  '^  Tlifv  vere  mnirnlfirent  in  tbcir  exprelllon^  ;  t*v*v 
abonnc^od  iu  thonixht  ;  thcvconipreilrcl  tbeir  nintrer  tmo  icw 
words,  and^  by  their  brevirv,  were  fometimes  obrcuve." 
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Invention  of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  f6bje^ri\ 
Inthcbnndsof  fuch  men,  we  may  ealily  believfc 
Jhat  oratory  would  degenerate  from  the  mafcnlinc 
ftrain  it  had  hitherto  held;  and  becdme  a  trifling  an^ 
ibphiftical  art  ;'  and  we  may  juftly  deem  them  the 
firft  corrupters  of  true  eloquence.  To  them-,  the 
great  Socrates  oppofed  himlelf.  By  a  profound*, 
but  fimple'reafoning  peculiar  to  himfclf,  he  ex- 
ploded their  fophiftry  ;  and  endeavoured  to  recal 
meii's  attention  from  that  abufe  of  reafoning  and 
difcourfe  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural 
language,  and  found  and  ufefal  thought. 

In  the  fame  age,  though  fomewhat  lat^r  than  the 
philofopher  above  mentioned,  flouriflied  Ifocrates, 
whofe  writings  are  ftill  extant.  He  was  a  profefled 
rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquenct,  he  acquir- 
rd  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than 
any  of  his  rivals  in  that  profeffion^No  contemptible 
orator  he' was.  His  orations  are  full  of  morality 
and  good  fentiments  :  they  are  flowing  and  fmooth  ; 
but  too  deftitute  of  viorour.  He  never  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  nor  pleaded  caufes  ;  and  accord- 
ingly his  orations  are  calculated  only  for  the 
fliade  :  *'  Pomp:B,"  Cicero  allows,  ''  magis  quani 
*^  pugn??  aptior  ;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommo- 
'^*  datus  potiiis  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamea*.'* 
The  ftyle  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium  was  formed 
into  fhort  fentences,  compofed  generally  of  two 
members  balanced  againft  each  other.  The 
ftyle  of  liberates,  on  the  contrary,  is  Iwelling 
and  full ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  flrft  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  compolinjr  in  recru'ar  pe- 
riods, which  had  a  ftudied  muHc  and  harmo- 
nious cadence  ;  a  manner  which  he  has  carried  to 
a  vicious  cxcefs.  What  ftiall  ^e  think  of  an  ora- 

♦  <*  ^'ore  ^^.:cd  for  fhow  t^nn'for  <V^i3t-c  ;  better  raVubrri 
foa-  tl*e  aiaufement  of  an  auclicjice,  than  for  judicial  contciU,;' 
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tor,  who  employed  tegj^ears  in  compofing  one  diP- 
courfe,  ihll  extant,  entitled  the  Pacngyric'I  How 
jnuch  frivolous  care  mint  have  been  btritowed  op 
all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  leiitences  t 
Pionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  has  given  us,  upon  th^ 
orations  of  liberates,  ^s  alio  upon  tiioic  of  ioino^ 
other  Greek  oiators,  a   full   and  regular  treatiie^ 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  moltjudicioa^ 
^pieces  of  ancient  criticiim  extant,  and  veiy  wor- 
thy of  being  confulted.  He  commends  the  fplen- 
dor  of  Ifocrates's  ft^c,  and  the  morality  of  his 
fcntiments ;  but  feverely  cenfures  his  afleftation, 
and  the  uniform  regular^  cadence  of  all   hls'fen- 
tences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer  j 
pot  a  natural  perlufaiive  Ipeaker^  Cicero,  in   his 
critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet 
dilcovers  a  propcnfity  to  be  very  favourable  to  that 
^'  plena  ac   numerola  oratio,"  that  fwelling  and 
,    mufical  ftyle  which  Ifocratcs  introduced  ;  and  with 
":    the  love  of  which,  Cicero   bimlclf  was,  perhaps, 
fomewhat  infected.  In  'one  of  his  treatifes  (Orat. 
ad M.  Brut.)   he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Bru- 
tus and  he  diftered  in  this  particular,  and  tliat  Bru- 
tus found  fault  with  his  partiality  to  Ifocratcs.  The 
jnmner  of  liberates  generally  catches  young  pco^ 
pic,  when  they  begin  to  atteiid  to  compofition  j  and 
\  it  is  very  natural  that  it  fliould  do  fo.  It  gives  them 
•  an  idea  of  tliat  regularity,  cadence,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  ftyle,  which  fills  the  ear  :  but  when  tBey 
co^e  to  write  or  fpeak  for  the  world,  they  ^irill 
iind  this  oftentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  car- 
rying on  bufineis,  or  commanding  atteijtion-  It  is 
fa'd,  thut  the  high  reputation  of  liberates  prompt- 
ed Arillotle,-  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or 
lived  but  a  little  after  him,  to  v/rite  his  inftitutioiis 
of  rhetoric  ;  which  are  indeed  formed  upon  apian 
of  eloquence  very  diiicreptfromthat  of  Ifocratcs  snd 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  time,  He  Icems  to  h^vehad 
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it  in  view  to  direft  the  attention  of  orators  much 
more  towards  convincing  and  affc^Jling  their  hear- 
ers, than  towardis  the  mulical  cadence  of  periods. 
H'c^as  and  Lyfias,  fome  of  whofe  orations  arc 
preferved,  belong  alfo  to  this  period.  Lyfias  Xvas 
fomewhat  earlier  than  Ifocvates,  and  is  the  model 
of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  *'  1  e- 
*^  n  jis  vel  fubtilis/'  He  has  none  of  Ifocrates's 
pomp.  He  IS  every  where  pure  and  Attic  in  the  high- 
^it^degrec  j  fiftiple  and  unaftectcd  ;  but  wants 
force,  and  is  fometimes frigid  inliis  compofitions*," 

•  *  In  the  judicious  com  pa  ifon,  which  Dionyfius  of  Halicar* 
liadUs  makes  of  the  mcri  s  of  I-Tiias  anl  ifocra'cs,  he  afciibea 
to  Lylias,  as  the  Jillin4inihin5  charatftcr  of  his  manner,  a  cer- 
tain g-  ace  or  elegance  arifino;  f'  cm  fimplicity  ;  ''  «v^eje«  ymt  # 
Aer^ff-zv  xiJ.'C  ix^'ti  to  X<p/f?*  ip  /*  I^«xp«7)fc,  /8»>.ir«;,"  **  The  tlvle 
©i'  Lilv.xa  na»  in-aceJ  uiucfs  for  its  nature  ;  that  of  llbo-ates 
feeks  lo  have  it/'  In  the  art  of  narration,  as  difiindl^  proba- 
ble, ami  perfualive,  he  holds  Lyfias  to  l>e  fuperior  to  all  ora. 
toi  s  :  at  the  fame  time,  he  aJmiiS  tVia*  his  coinpon(.ion  is  more 
alapted  to  private  litigation  than  to  g^-eat  fubjedts.  He  con- 
vinces, bnt  he  dors  no/  elevate  nor  animate.  Tiie  magnificence 
and  fplendor  of  Ifocratcs  is  more  fiilied  to  g.eac  occaiions. 
He  is  more  ag;reeable  thaii  Lyfias  ;  and,  in  dignicy  of  (enii« 
tnent,  far  excels  him.  With  regard  to  thcnffeoiaiion  which  I* 
viftble  in  Ifbcrare^'s  manner,  he  conclndes  wlwt  he  (ays  of 
it  with  the  following  excellent  obfcrvavions,  which  fiiould 
never  be  for^rotren  by  any  who  afp;ic  to  be  true  orators: 
**  T»c  ftOT«»  tytaym  ran  trtftti'ttf  to  Kt/«XiOT,  x*t  T«f  o"^iiiJL*riT/Atm  rut 
kff laK  TO  ,airp«it/M/fe(9  tt%  ff/enz/xa^oy*  /«Xti/if  yn^  w  iita^ta.  «'«XX«jtic  rm 
^i^fttt  Tire  Xt0<tt>c,  nm  t»  zafA•^,H  ^nvtnt  •«  ctX«^irov.  kpans'tf  t*  tTi* 
4-s/ic/fi«  tf  /#«*Xf«T«  iroXrrfxV)  ski  *yetyea%i»y  to  o/Lco^oTecrtp  rm  it«Ta 
^wo'tf,  l^uXireu  Ji  »  ^uri^  tc/c  v*iii/uc7.v  ft<rrf9-9«i  mv  Xi^/T,  ir  m  X«^i# 
im  ftufjiar^'  wfAQ^Ka  /t  Jbi  trtfi  ,uo><tuit  itett  tifMtnt  Xi^otti  xtu  ii*.mrn  to? 
7<p<  •\»X'"^  Tpf;^o/T/  xirAfov  ly  J^iKccs-c/r,  T«  xtix-^Hy  X4i  df«TpiJ(«y  mm 
^nftt  %ta^i»  rtLurt  y«  tihi  NTtv*  J'ofmr^  ttf  ^raifttTj^ttf  tnj^tXi  of  /tc«xxov  X 
»i/«  «<?/  »«/  ^x«jS»c  «o  «iT/«  yffvo/T».  p^«f.iyTi9-u«c  y^tf  vuttf  ^im/i,  x«# 
x«ix/»c  ytfo/A»ity  mt&fofTfmyjui*  *tu  v%x%/ti*T»  r»r  txitf."  Juilic  de  i  O* 
crate,  p.  55^.  *•  Hi>  ttudicd  circumficxion  of  periods,  avtd 
juvenile  aflF^tflarion  of  the  flowers  of  fpecch,  !  do  not  approve. 
The  thouj»lit  is  fieqieiuly  made  fubfervient  ro  the  mufic  of 
the  (cnteiice ;  and  elefirance  is  p  cferred  ro  rcafim.  Whereas, 
in  every  dilcourle,  vvrhcfe  bufi'icls  and  iffiirs  a  c  concerned, 
nature  ou^ht  to  be  folU>veJ  :  and  uac arc  certainly  ditllates, 
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Ifeus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  mafter  ot* 
tlie  great  Demolthenes,  in  whom,  it  muft*I)e  ac- 
kDowledgecT*  eloquence  flione  forth  with  high-, 
cy  fplcndor,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore 
Uic  «amc  of  an  orator,  and  whoie^manner  and 
character,  therefore,  mull  defervc  our  particular 
^ttentk)n. 

.  I  fliall  not  fpend  any  time  upon  the  circumftancea- 
pf  Deniorthenes's  life  ;  they  are  well  known.  Tho 
iirong  ambition  which  he  difcovered  to  excel  ia 
the  art  of  fpeaking — the  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  his  firft 
attempts — liis  unwearied  perfeverancc  infurmount- 
ing  all  the  dlfadvaritages  that  arofe  from  his  perfon 
and  addrefs — his  Ihuttinghimfelf  up  in  a  cave,  that 
he  might  fludy  with  lefs  diltra^ion — his  declaiming 
by  the  fea-lhorc,  that  he  might  acciifcom  liunfeljf 
to  the  iioife  of  a  tumultuous  aflembly,  and  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correft  a  de- 
iev!t  in  his  Ipcccli — his  praiSifing  at  home  with  a 
naked  iword  hangirig  over  his  (houlder,  that  he 
luigiit  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  b^ 
was  lUbjeft — all  thofe  circumftances  which  w6 
jiearn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging  to  fuca 
as  iludy  eloquence  ;  as  they  Ihow  how  far  art  and 
application  may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence 
wiilcli  nature  feemcd  unwilling  to  grant  us. 
,  DcfphiuT  the  altered  and  florid  manner  wbicU 
ilie  rhetoricians  of  that  age  followed,  DcmoPthenes 
returned  to  the  forcible  and  nian^y  eloquence   of 

that  the  exprefHon  {jkmjIJ  I.e  anobjecfl  fuhordlnatc  to  the  (er<e, 
nor  llie  fenlo  to  the  exnrcillon.  VVhen  oTie  »iics  to  give  pubHc 
cnniicilconccrninrr  \varand  peace,  or  takes  ihechar^eof  a  pii- 
varenu^n  whoisilamlinp;  at  ihe  bar  to  be  trie  J  t'(?r  his  life,  ihoie 
Itudretl  ilecorarions,  thofe  ihe:\tri'.::il  {Traces  nnJ  juvenile  tlow- 
evs,  are  out  of  place.  Inftearl  of  beinorof  lervicc»  they  are 
detriinrntnl  to  the  canfe  we  erpoufe.  When  theconted  is  of  a 
levioiiskinil,  ornaiTieiKs,  \\hi<h  at  ar.orlier  lime  would  hn\e 
b^anry,  then  lofe  their  e,^.\.^t,  antl  prove  hcHilj  lo  the  aifec- 
ti«us  wliich  we  \\iili  to  ruife  in  oar  Ixarcrs." 
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Pericles  ;  and  ftrcngth  and  vehemence  form  the     ^ 

principal  charadlcriuics  of  his  ityle.  Never  had 

orator    a  finer  field    than   Dcmofthenes    in    his 

piynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital 

orations  3  and,  no  doubt,  to  tlae  noblenels  of  the 

fubjed:,  and  to  that  integrity  and  public  ^irit  which 

eminently  bieathe"  in  them,  they  are"indebted  for 

much  of  their  merit.  The  fubjeft  is,  to'roulethe 

indignation  of  his  countrymen   againft  Philip  of 

Macedon,  the  public  enemy   of  the  liberties  of 

Greece  ;  and  to  guard  them  againft  the  infidious 

meafures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavour-      , 

ed  to  lay  them  afleep  to  danger.  In  the  profecu- 

tion  of  this  end,  we  fee  him  taking  every  proper 

xnethod  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  juC* 

tice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  inftances 

become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes 

them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  in* 

difference  to  the  public  caufe ;  while  at  the  fame 

time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the 

glory  of  their  anceftors  to   their  thoughts,  fliows 

them  that  they  are  ftill  a  flourifhing  an3  a  powerful 

people,  the    natural  prote^lofs  of  the  liberty    of 

Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  ta 

exert  themfelves,  in  order  to  make  Philip"  tremble. 

With  his  cotemporary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's 

intereft,  and  who  perfuadedthe  people  to  peace,  he 

keeps  no  meafures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 

the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts 

to  vigorous  conduft,  but  he  lays  down  the  plan   of 

that  conduA  ;  he  enters  into  particulars  ;  and  points 

out,  with  great  exaif\nels,  the  meafures  of  execution. 

This  is  the  flrain  of  thefe  orations.   Fhey  are  ftrong- 

ly  animated  ;  and  full  of  the  impetuofity   and  fire 

of  public  fpirit.  They  proceed  in  a  continued  traiii 

of  indudlions,  confequences,   and  demonftrations, 

founded  on   found  reafon.  The  figures  which   he 

ufcs,   are  never  fought  after  j  but  always  rife  from 

Vol-  I.        -  ^  3  P 
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the  fubjcft*   He  employs  them  fparingly  indeed.-; 

lor  Ipleudor  and  ornament  arc  not  the  diftin£tioD€ 

of  this  orator's  conapoiition.     It    is  an  energy  of 

thought  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  forms  his  cha* 

raCter,  and  lets  aim  above  all  others,  "He  appeare 

•tvi  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words,  Wc 

vforget'the  orator^  and  thmk  of  the  biilinefs.  Ho 

nvarms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  adion.  He  has  no 

parade  and  oilentation — no  methods  of  infinuation 

— no  laboured  introdudlions  ;  but  is  like  a  man  full 

of  his  fubjeil;,  who,  after  preparing  his  audience 

by  a  fentence  or.twb  for.  hearing  plain  truths,  eDten 

.^ix-edly  on  bufmeis^ 

De.noithenes  appears  to  gre^t  advantage,  when 
;<:ontraftcd  with  iEichines  In  the  celebrated  oration 
*'  pro  Corona."  -iEfchines  was  his  rival  in  bufineft, 
autl  pcrional enemy,;  Undone  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guKhed  orators  of  that  age.  But  when  wc  read  the 
•two  orations,  -ffifchines  is  feeble  in  comparifon  of 
JDemofthenes,  and  makes  much  lefs  impreffion  on 
tlie  mind.  His  reafbnings  concerning  the  law  that 
wasinqucftion,  are  indeed  very  fubtile  j  but  his 
inveftive  againfl  DemoRhcnes  is  general,  and  iB 
Supported.  Whereas  Demofthenes  is  a  torrent,  that 
nothing  can  relift.  He  bears  down  his  antagonift 
with  violence  ;  he  draws  his  charafter  in  the  ftroiig- 
eft  colours  ;  and  the  particular  merit  of  that  ora- 
tion is,  that  all  the  defcriptions  in  it  are  highly  pic- 
■turclque.  There  runs  through  it  a  ftrain  of  magna- 
nimity and  high  honour  :  the  orator  {peaks  -with 
that  itrength  and  confcious  dignity  which  great 
aftions  and  public  Ipirit  alone  hilpire.  Bothorators 
ufe  great  liberties  with  one  auother.;  and,  in  gene- 
^ral,  that  unreftrained  licence  which  ancient  man- 
ners permitted,  and  which  was  carried  by  public 
fpeakers  even  to  the  length  of  abufive  names  and 
do  vnright  fcurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in 
Cicero's  PhilippicSp  hurts  and  ofiends  a    niodcra 


nsLT*.  What  thofe  ancient  orators  gained  by  fuch  m. 
manner,  in  point  of  £:eedom  aodboldnefs,  is  mere 
tuan  compenfatcdbyw^ant.of  dignity  ;  which  feema 
to  give  an  advantage^  ii|  thisrelpe^St^  to.  the  greater 
decency  of  modern  Ipeaking.. 

The  ftyle  of  Demofthenes  is  ftrong  and  conclfe,. 
though  Sometimes,  it  muft  not  be  diftembled,  harlh 
and  abrupt,.  His  words  are  very  cxprelFive  ;  hii 
arrangement  is » firm  and  manly;  and^  though  far 
from  being  unmullcal^  yet  it  leems  difficult  to  find 
in   him.  that  ftudied,  bat  concealed,  number  and 
xythmus^.  which  fome  of  the  ancient  criticsr-are  ford 
of  attributing  to  him-  Negligent  of  i;hrfc  Icflcr 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  hit.   to  have 
aimed  at  that  fublime  which  lies. in  fentiment.    His 
adion  and  pronunciatian  arc  recorded  to' have  been 
uncommoialy  vehement  and  ardent  j- whichy  from 
the  manner  of:  his  compofition^  we  -  are  naturally 
Jed  to  believe..  The  charafter  which  one  forms  of* 
himj  from  reading  his  works,  is  of'the  auftere, 
rather  thin  the  gentle  kind;  He  is^  on  every- occa-- 
fion,  grave,  ferious,  paflionate  ;  takes  every  thing 
on  a  high  tone  j  never  lets  hirafelf  down^  nor  at- 
tempts any  thing  like  pleafantiy.  If  any  fault  can 
be  founds  with  his  admirable  eloquence,,  it  is,  that 
he  lometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may* 
be  thought  to  want  fmo<]^thnefs  and   grace  ;  which.. 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus  attributes  to* his  imita- 
ting too  clofely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who^* 
was*  hisigreatmodel  fbrftylej.andwhofehiftory  he 
b  faid  to  have  written  eight  times  over  withhis  own 
hand*  But  thefe  defcvftsare  fir  more  than  compen- 
{atedj.by  that  admirable  and  maftcrly  force  of  maf- 
online  eloquence,    which,    as  it  overpowered   all 
who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  without 
emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Greece  loft  her 
liberty,^  eloqueaceof  courfelanguilhed,  and  relapilul. 
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again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced  by  the  riic- 
toricians  and  ibphiits.  Demetrius  Fhalerins,  who 
lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demoltiienes,  attained  in- 
deed ibme  charadter  j  but  he  is  rcprefentedto  us  as 
a  flowery,  rather  than  a  pcrfuafivc  fpcakcr,  who 
aimed  at  grace  rather  than  fubftance.  ^*  De\et£tabat 
*'  Athenienfes/'  fays  Cicero,  '^  magis  quam  in- 
*'  flammabat/'  **  He  amufed  the  Athenians,  rather 
^*  than  warmed  them."  And  after  his  time,  wchca^* 
of  no  more  Grecian  orators  of  anynote.^ 
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HISTORY  OF  ELOQ^UENCE  CONTINUED* 
-^ROMAN  ELOQUENCE— CICERO- 
MOD  ERN^ELOQ^UENCE. 


HAVING  treated  of  the  rife  of  eloquence,  and 
of  its  ftate  among  the  Greeks,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  confider  its  progrefs  among  the  Romans, 
where  we  ftiall  find  one  model,  at  lead:,  of  elo- 
quence, in  its  mod  (plendid  and  illuftrious  form. 
The  Romans  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether 
rude,  and  unfkilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were 
of  late  introduftion  among  them  ;  they  were  not 
known  till  after  the  conquefl:  of  Greece  ;  and  the 
Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their 
tnaflers  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grxcia  capta  femtn  vidlorem  cepit^  ct  artes 

Intulitagrefti  Latio*.-*— -  Hor.  Epift.  ad  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry, 

*  When  conqucr'd  Greece  brought  in  her  captive  arts. 
She  triumph'd  6*er  her  lavage  conquerors'  hearts; 
Taught  our  rough  verft  its  numbers  to  refine^' 
And  our  rudp  ftjle  nvxth  elegance  to  fliine,  Francis, 
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mnd  learning  from  the  Greeks^  fd  they  muft  bc^  ] 
confefled  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  genius  for  j 
all  thcfe  accompliOiments*.  Ihcy.  were  a  more 
grave  and*magn]ficeiit,  but  a  lefs  a^utc  and  ^right*^ 
ly  people^  They  had  neither  the  vivacity  nor  the 
ienlibility  of  the  Greeks;  their  paflions  were  rut. 
tfo  eafiiy  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  fo  lively  ;  in 
comparifon  of  them,  they^  were  a  phlegmatic  nation. 
Their  language  refembled  their  charaAer  ;  it  was 
regular,  firm,  andftately  :  but  wanted  that  firople 
and  cxprelCve  naivete^  and,  in  particular,  that  flexi- 
bility to  fuit"  every  different  mod©  and  ijpecies  &€ 
compofition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  diiUn<» 
guiflied'above  that  of  every-  other  countiy*. 

Gratis  in geniun.  Grails  d^dlc  ore  rotiuido 

^Mufa  loqui^.  An  Poe^. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  togetf  ler  the  varioas^ 
rival  produftions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  ihall' 
always  find  this  diftinftion  obtain,  that  in  the  Greek 
prodaAions  there  is  more  native  genhis  ^  in  the 
Roman,  more^rcgularity  and  art.^what  the  Greeks^ 
""^  invented,  the""Romans  poUfliedl  the  one  Was  the 
original,  rough  fometimes,  and  incorreft  ;  the  other,, 
a  finiftied  copy^  ^  ~ 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  thercpublicy 
was  of  the  popular^  kind ,  there  is  no  <)aubt,  but 
that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leadingmen,  public  fpeak- 
ing  became  early  an  engine  oE  government,  and 
was  employed  for  gaining  diftin&ion  and*  power- 
But  in  the  rude  uiipoliflied  times  of  the  ftate,  tlieir 
fpeaking  was  hardly  of  that  fort  that  could  be  cal- 
led eloquence*  Though  Cicero,  in  his  treatife  "  ^e 
^  Claris  Oratoribus,''  endeavours  to  give  ibme  r^-- 

♦  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  mii(e  indblgenf  ^ve. 
To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  nTcatncfB  to  concetYC  ; 
A"(\  in  fiiMiirer  tone  their  h\^zxivk<tc  raiffe  :• 
ibr  Greeks  were  ouly  covetous  of  f  nufe«.  Wamd:^ 
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3>utation  to  the  elder  Cato^  and  thofe  who  Were  hi« 

cote.nporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  beea 

^^  Aiperam  et  iionridum  genas  dicendi/'  a  rode  and 

%ar!h  ttraia  of  fpeech«  It  was  not  till  a  fliort  tim* 

preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  the  Roman  orators  roiii 

into  any  note^  Crailus  'and  Antj>nius,  two  of  tha 

-Speakers  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore,  appear  to  have 

been  the  molt  eminent,  whofe   diiferent  manners 

Cicero  defcribes  with  great  beauty  in  that  dialogue^ 

and  in  his  otiier  rhetorical  works.  But  as  none  of 

^heirproda^Slions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hoi  tenfius's^ 

who  was  Cicero's  cotenipbrary  and  rival  at  the  bar^ 

it  is  needlefs  to  tranfcribc  from  Cicero's  writings 

the  account  \which  he  gives   of  thofe  great  men^ 

-and  of  the  charafter  of  their  eloqhence** 

The  objeft  in  this  period  moft  worthy  to  draw 
'^ur  attention,  is  Cicero  him&lf ;  whofe  name  alone 
iuggefts  every  thing  tliat  is  fplendid  in  oratory. 
With  the  hiftory  of  his  life,  and  with  his  charaftcr 
^s  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  prefent 
*any  direft  concern.  We  confider  him  only  as  an 
eloquent  fpeaker  ;  and,  in  this  view,  it  is  ourbufi* 
ne(s  to  rcTliark  both  his  virtues,  and  his  deftfts,  if 
be  has  any*  His  virtues  are,  beyond  controverfy, 
cminently^reat.  In  all  his  orations  thete  is  high  art* 
He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordium  ;  and 
-with  much  preparation  and  infiniiation  prcpoflcflcs 
the  hearers,  and  Itudies  to  gain  their  afFed:ions.  His 
method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged  with 
'great"  propriety.  His  raetho'd  is  indeed  more  clear 
■^han  that  of  Demoflhenes  ;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
w-hich  he  has  ovcrhim.  We  find  every  thing  in  its 

•  Such  a»  are  <!efiroos  of  pai^cular  information  on  this  hea<l^ 
Tia<1  be'ter  hive  recoa.fcro  the  ori2;inil,  by  rearling  Cicero's 
thi^?  books  de  O-atore,  and  hi<i  other  two  treat ifes,  entitled, 
the  one,  Brutus,  five  de  Cln  i^  O**!  o'rt)  ts  ;  the  other,  Oramr, 
ad  M-  Bhitui&>  which,  on  (evcral  ac^oums^  wcU  defervc  p«- 
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frcper  place  ;  he  never  attempts  to  move,  tUl  be 
has  endeavoured  to  convince  ;  and  in  moving^  cf- 
pecially  theibftcrpaflions,  he  is  very  fuccefsful.  Na 
man  knew  tlje  power  and  force  of  words  better 
than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatelk 
beauty  and  pomp  jand,  intheftrufture  of  Ids  icn* 
tcnccs,  is  carious  andexa<^  to  the  highcft  degree* 
He  is  always  fuU  and  flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  is  x 
great  amplifier  of  every  fubjeft;  magnificent,  and 
in  his  fentuncnts  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on 
fhe  whole  diffufe,  yet  it  is  often  happilyvaried,  and 
fuited  to  thefubjed.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in- 
ftance,  againft  Catiline,  the  tone  and  ftyle  of  each 
of  them,  particularly  the  iirft  and  laft,  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  accommodated  with  a  great  deal  of 
judgment  to  the  occafion,  and  the  iituation  in 
w^hich  they  were  fpoken.  When  a  greats  public 
ohjcSt  rouied  his  mind,  and  demanded  indignation 
and  force,  he  departs  con lider ably  from  that  locfe 
and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other 
times,  and  becom^^s  exceedingly  cogent  and  vebc- 
ment,  Tiiis  is  the  cafe  in  his  orations  againft  Antho- 
jiy,  and  in  thofe  two  againft  Verres  and  Catiline. 
Together  with  thole  high  qualities  which  Cicero 
poiieflesj  he  is  not  exempt  from  certain  defe^Ebs,  of 
which  it  is  neceiFary  to  take  notice*  For  the  Cicero- 
jiian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  fo  dazzling  by  its  beau- 
ties, that,  if  not  cxamineii  with  accuracy  and  judg- 
ment, it  is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty 
imitation  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  fomc- 
times  produced  tliis  effeA.  In  moft  of  his  orations, 
<Tfpecially  thofc  compofed  in  the  earlierjiart  of  his 
life,  there  is  too  much  art ;  even  carried  the 
length  of  oftentation.  There  is  too  vilible  a  parade 
of  eloquence.  He  feenis  often  to  aim  at  obtaining 
admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  convi^Elion, 
by  what  he  fays.  Hence,  on  fome  occafions  he  is 
fliowy  rather  than  fblld  ;  and  diffule,  where  he 
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ought  to  have  been  prefling.  His  fentences  stf-e,  at 
all  times,  round  and  fonorous  j  they  cannot  be  ac- 
•ufed  of  monotony,  for  they  polTefs  variety  of 
Ci^ence;  but^Trom  too  great  a  ftudy  of  "magnifi- 
cence, he  is  fomctimes  deficient  in  ftrength*  Oa 
all  occafions,  where  there  is  the  leaft^rdbm  for  it, 
he  is  full  of  hinifelf.  His  great  anions,  and  the 
real  fcrvices  which  he  had  performed  to  this  coun- 
try, apologize  for  this  in  ^art ;  ancient  manners, 
too,  impofejd  fewer  reftraints  from  the  iide  of  de- 
corum ;  but,  even  after  thefe  allowances  made, 
Cicero's  oftentation  of  himfelf  cannot  be  wholly 
palliated  ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  hjs  works,, 
leave  on  <^ur  minds  the  imprelfion  of  a  good  man^ 
but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defefts  which  we  have  now  taken  notice 
of  in  Cicero's  eloquence,  were  not  unobferved  by 
his  own  cotemporaries*  This  we  learn  from  Quin- 
tilian,  and  from  the  author  df  the  dialogue  ''  ;de 
^'  Caufis  corrupt®  eloquentix/'  Brutus,  we  are 
informed,  called  him,  '^  fraftum  et  elumbem,'' 
broken  and  enervated.  **  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
>'  mines,''  fays  Qnintilian,  ''  incejQTere  audebant 
"  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et  Afianum,  et  redundan- 
tcm,  et  in  rcpctitionibus  nimium,  et  in  ialibus 
aliquando  frigidum,  et  in  compofitionc  fraiJlum. 
"  et  exultantcm,  et  pene  viro  moUiorem*.'* 
Tiiefe  cenfares  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far  ; 
and  favour  of  malignity  and  perfonal  enmity. 
They  law  his  defers,  but  they  aggravated  them  ; 
and  the  fource  of  thefe  aggravations  can  be  traced 
to  the  dificrence  which  prevsliled  in  Rome  in  Ci- 
cero's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  re- 

•  "His  coremporan'es  ventured  ro  reproach  him  as  fwelling, 
redun^^atit,  and  Afiitic;  too  frcqtient  in  repetitions;  in  his 
attempts  towards  wir  fometimcs  cold  ;  and,  in  the.ftrain  of  his 
compolition,  feeble^  dcfulcory,  and  more  cfteminatc  than  bc^ 
«ame  a  man.*' 

Vol.  I.  3  0.  , 
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fpcd  to  eloquence  ;  the  ''  Attki;"  and  the  *'  Afiani.'' 
The  former,  who  calied  tlicmielves  tlic  Attics, 
were  the  .patrons  of  what  thty  concehcd  to  be 
•the  chalte,  limplc,  and  nj^tural  llylc  of  eloqucrcc  ; 
^Troin -which  they  acculed  Cicero  as  ha\ing  depart- 
ed, ana  as  leaning  to  tiie  florid  Aliatic  maniiCr.  In 
ieveral  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particulaily  in  Lis 
*'  Orator  ad  Brutuxn,'' ''Cicero  in  his  turn,  eridca- 
vours  to  expofe  this  ic<5l,  as  fubftituting  a  fTij.id 
and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attjc  elo- 
quence ;  and  contends  that  his  own  ccmpolitioA 
was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  ftyle.  In  the  loth 
•^chapter  of  the  laft  book  of  Quintilian's  inftitutior.s, 
a  full  account  is  given  of  the  difputcs  betw^een 
thefe  two  parties,  and  of  the  Rhodian  or  middle 
manner,  betwxen  the  Attics  and  the  Afiatics.  Quin- 
•tilian  himlelf  declares  on  Cicero's  fide  ;  and,  -whe- 
ther it  be  called  Attic  or  Afiatic,  prefers  the  full^ 
the  copious,-  and  the  amplifying  ftyle.  He  con- 
cludes with  this  very  juft  obicrvation  :  **  Plurc* 
^'  funt  cloqucntias  facies  ;  fed  ftultiffimum  eft 
*'  quaerere,  ad  quam  redlurus  fe  fit  orator ;  cum 
***  omnis  fpecies,  qu2P  modo  re*Sa  eft,  habeat  ufum* 
^'  — Utetur  enim,  ut  res  cxi^et,  omnibus ;  ncc 
^*  procaufa  modo,  fed  pro  partibus  canfs*/' 

On  the  fubjv-ft  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Dc* 
inofthenes,  much  has  been  faid  by  critical  workers. 
The  different  manners  of  thefe  two  princes  of 
eloquence,  and  the  diftinguifliing  charaflers  of 
each,  are  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  their  writirgs, 
that  the  <:o;hparifon  is,  in  man^refpeds,  obvious 

*  '*  K^jence  iittmus  of  many  different  forms ;  and   iio» 

tiling  ci*a  be  more  fonlilh  than  to  enqiure,  by  'U'hich  of  tl  i 

an  ovaror  is  to  rc{ynlate   his  conipoliiion  ;  (incc  evciy  foi  , 

irh'ch  is  in  itfelf  juft,  has  its  own  place  and  ufe.  The'  orat*  ^ 

acrordinjT  as  civciin>ftance.s  require,  vvjll  cn)ploy  ibem   si  ^ 

I'niiinn;  them  not  only  to  the  caiid'  or  fiibiecft  of  \\ bich  he  irca  ^ 
but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  fubjcCt." 
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znd  eafy-  The  charaaer  of  Demofthcnes  is  vigour 
and.auiteriy ;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentlenefs  andih^ 
finuation.  In  the  one,  you  find  more'  maulineis,  ia 
the  othcryjaore  ornament*  Tiie  one  is  more  harfh, 
but  more  fpirited  and  cogent  j   the.  other  hiorc^ 
agreeable,  but  withal,  loQL^r  and  weaker. 
.  'To  account  for  this  difterence,  witlioiit  any  pre* 
judice  to  Cicero,  it  has  been  faid,  that  wc  muft  ' 
look  to   tiic  nature  ^f  their  different  auditories  ; .. 
tlaat    the    refined    Athenians  followed  with   cafe 
tae  concife  and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demof* 
tiienes  ;  but  that  a  mannei'  more  popular,  more 
flowery,  and .  declamatory,  was  requilite  in  Ipcak-* 
in^  to  the  Romans,,  a  people,  lefs  acute,  and  left  , 
acquainted   with   the   arts  of  Ipeech,  But   this  13 
Dot   fatisfuftory.    For  we  muil  obferve  that  the 
Greek  orator  £poke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed 
multitude  than  the  Romans  Almoft  all  the.  public 
builnefs  of  Athens  was  tranfaded  in  pppolar  af^ 
ftmblies.    Tlie  common^pcople  were  his  hearers,.. 
and  his  judges.  WherearCicero  generally  addreC- 
fed  himfelf  to   the    "  Patres  Confcripti,"  or  ia 
criminal  trials  to  the  praetor,. and  the  lele  A  judges  ; 
and  it  cannot  be   imagined,  that   the  perlbns  of 
higheft  rank  and  bcft  education  in  Rome^  requir-- 
cd  a  more  diiFufe  manner  of  pleading  than  the 
common  citizens   of  Athens,  i»    order  to  make 
tfaera.  underftand  the  caufe,  or  relifli  the  Ipeaker.  , 
Perhaps  we  Ihall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  ob- 
ferving,,  that  to  unite  all  the  qualities^  without  tlie 
leaft'exccption,*  that  forma  pcrfeft  orator,  and  to 
excel  equally  in  each  of  thole  qualities^  is  not  to  • 
he  expeAcd  froqi'  the  limited  powers  of  human 
genius.  The  higheft  degree  oi^  ftrength.is,   I  fuP- 
peft,  never  found  united  with  theWgheft  degree 
of  fmoothnefs  and  ornament ;  equal  attentions  to 
h%th  are  incompatible  ;  and  the  genius  that  carries 
#rns^aieat  to  it«  utmoft  length,  is  not.  of  fuch<a^> 
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kind,  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there 
plainly  lies  the  characlcrilHcal  difference  between 
thcfetwo  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  diladvaiitage  to  Demofthcaes,  that,  be- 
fides 'his  concifenefs^  which  fometimcs  produces 
obicurity,  the  language,  in  which  he  writes,  is  Icfs 
familiar  to  moll  oF  us  than  the  Laiin,  and  that 
we  arc  lefs  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities 
than  we  are  with  the  Roman.  VVc  read  Cicero  with 
more  eafe,  and  of  courle  with  more  pleafure.  Inde- 
pendent of  tliis  circumftance^  too,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
in  himfeJf,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other. 
But  notwithftanding  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  were  the.  ftate  iij  danger,  or  fbme 
jgreat  national  intereft  at  flake,  which  drew  the 
ierious  attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the 
Ipirit  and  llrain  of  Demoftlicnes,  would  have  more 
weight,  and  produce  greater  effecls  than  one  in  the 
Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demoflhenes's  Philip- 
pics ipokcn  in  a  Britiih  aflembly,  in  a  (imilar  con- 
junftiire  of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  per- 
iuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  ftyle,  the  veh^gicnt 
wafoning,  the  difdain,  anger,  boldneG,  freedom, 
which  perpetually  animate  them,  'would  render 
their  fuccefs  infallible  over  any  modern  a0cmbly* 
I  queflion  whether  the  fame  can  be  (aid  of  Cicc- 
To's  orations  ;whofe  eloquence,  however  beautiful, 
^nd  however  well  fuited  to  the  Roman  taftc,  yet 
borders  oftener  on  declamation,  and  is  more  remote 
from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  expecl  to  hear 
real  bufincfs  and  caufes  of  importance  treated*. 

In  comoaring  Denioffhenes  and  Cicero,  moft 
of  the  French  critics  are  difpofed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  letter.    P.    Rapin  the    Jcfuit, 

*  In  this  jnd2;men%  T  concur  with  nrr.  David  Hnmc,  in  his 
eflTay  upon  cloqueurc.  He  jrivps  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  of  all 
hntnin  prot1ii(''^ions,  the  oiarions  of  Dcniofthcncs  prefcnr^© 
US  the  models  which stpproach  the  tieareft  fo  perfeAion. 
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In  the   parallels  which  he  has    drawn   betweea 
ibme  of  the   moil  exnineat   Greek    and   Komaxi 
Mrriters,  uniformly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Ro* 
man.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  affigns,  and  lays  ftrefs  on  one  reafon  of 
a  pretty  extraordinary  nature;  viz •  that  DemoC* 
thenes  could  not  poffibly  have  fo  comjJlete  an  in- 
iight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  pafEons  of 
men  ;  why  ? — ^Becaufe  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  peruling  Ariftotle^s  trcatife  of  rhetoric,  where- 
in,  fays  our  critic,  he    has  fully  laid  open  that 
myftery  :  and,  to  fupport  this  weighty  argument^ 
be  enters  into  a  controverfy  with  A.  Gellius,  in 
order  to  prove  that  Ariftotle's  rhetoric  was  not 
publi(hed  till  after    Demofthenes  had  Ipoken,  at 
lead,  his    mod    coniiderable    orations.    Nothing 
can  be  more  childifh.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and 
Demofthenes,    derived  their    knowledge,  of  the 
human  paiTions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them, 
from  higher  fourccs  than  any  treatife  of  rheto- 
ric. One  French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from 
the  common  track  ;  and,  after  beftowing  on  Ci- 
cero thofe  }uft  praifes  to  which  the  confent  of 
fo  many  ages  (hows  him  to  be  entitled,  cAncludes, 
however,  with  giving  the  palm  to  Demofthenes. 
This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  archbiftiop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  author  of  Teletna9hus  ;  himfelf  furely 
no    enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  com-^. 
pofition.  It  is  in  his  Reflexions,  on  rhetoric  and  poe- 
try, that  he  gives  this  hidgment  ;  a  fmall  trafl:^ 
commonly  publiflied  ^long  with  his  dialogues  on 
eloquence*.    Thefe  dialogues  and   reflexions  arc 

*  As  his  cxpreffione  at-e  remarkably  happy  anci  beantifnl, 
the  pailage  here  referred  to  defervcs  to  be  infcrted. — *'  Je  ne 
crams  pas  dire,  que  Demofthen^nic  paroit  fnperieur  a  Cireron. 
}e  protefte  que  perfonne  n'admire  plus  Cireron  que  je  fais.  11 
embellic  tout  ce  "qu'll  touche.  II  fait  honncnr  a  la  parole.  11 
fait  des  mots  ce  qu'mi  autre  u'cu  fauroit  faire.   II  a  je  ne  fai 
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particularly  worthy  of  ^perufal,  ar  contaiDiug,  1 
thinkjthc  juftcft  ideas  on  the  ftibjcft,  that  arc  t» 
beanie t  With  in  any  modern  critical  writer*. 

The  reign  o£  eloquence,  among  the  Rbnaaw^ 
was  very  (hort.  After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  Jan» 
guilhcd,  or  rather  expired  ;  and  we  have  no  ttafoE 
to  wonder  at  this  being  the.  cafe.  For  not  oiily 
was  liberty  entirely  cxtinguiihed,  but  arbitrary 
power  felt  in  itsr  heavieft  and  mod  opprcffivc. 
weight  ; — Providence-  having,  in  iti.  wrath,, 
delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  fuccciofr 
of  fome  of  the  moft  execrable  tyi-ants  that  ever 
dilgraced  and  fcourged  the  human  race-  Vnitr 
their  government,  it  was  naturally  to  be  cxpeftci 
that  tafte  would'be  corrupted,  and  genius  dileoa- 
raged*  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  Icfs  intim^c* 
ly  conneftcd  with  liberty,  continued,  for  a  while, 
to  prevail;  but  for  that  mafculine  cloqucDcc, 
which  had  exercifed  itlelf  in  the  fenat'c,  and  in  the 
public  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  an^fece.  The 
change  which  was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the 
nature  of  the  government,  and  the  ftatc  of  the 
public .  manners,  is  beautifully  defcribcd  in  the 
Uialogud  de  Caufis  corrupta:  eloquentix,  which  tt 

combicn  de  fortes  d'erprits.  II  eft  meme  court,  et  Telieniflitf 
toutes  les  fois  qu'il  veut  I'etrc  ;  coiitrc  CatsUne^  cantre  Vcrrcs, 
contre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remar<iue  qiielque  parare  <lans  m 
difcours,  L'aiit  y  eft  mcrvcilleiix ;  mais  on  rcntrevoit.  LoTa- 
teur  en  p'-iifant  au  'alut-  de  la  repnbllqne,  ne  s'^oublte yas.  ^ 
T\e  fe  laifie  pasouWier.  Demofthene  paroit  fortir  de  foi,  ct ne 
^oir  qne  la  pa»rie.  11  ne  chercHe  paint  Ic  bean  ;  il  lefaif,  W 
y  penfer.  I!  eft  aii.deffas  de  radmiration.  II  fe  fcrt  dc  la  p 
role,  comme  une  hoinnie  modcfte  de  Ton  habir,  J^oar  v  co^' 
vri:-.  Jl  tonne  ;  il  fondroye.  Celt  im  torrent  qui  entrainctouf. 
On  ne  pent  le  critiqtier,  parcequ'on  eft  faifi.  Oitl«n«^^ 
.chofes  qn'il  dit,  etuon  i  fcs  paroJei.  On  Ic  perd  dc  ▼u^*  ^" 
n'eft  occupc  qac  de  Philiojiequi  envahit  tput.  ]e  fuis  cliaTnir 
de  ces  deux  orateurs :  mais  i'avoue  que  je  ibis  moins  tooclitd^ 
Tart  infini,  ar  de  la  mao^nifique  tloqiieucc  deCidion,  q«  °^ 
la  rapidc  fiinpliGUl  dc  Deaiofthenc^** 
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^attributed,  by  fomc,  to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to 
QamtrLian.  Luxury,  efFcmlnacy,  and  iiattery,  over*.' 
whelmed  all.  The  Forum,  where  fo  many  great 
affairs  had  been  tranfa«Sted,  was  new  iRJcbnie  a  "h 
-defart.  Private  caufes  were  iUU  pleaded  ;  but  the 
public  was  no"Tonger  interefted  ;  nor  any  general 
-attention  drawn  to  wliat  pafled  tiiere  :  '*•  Unus  in* 
.  ^'  ter  haec,  et  alter,  dicenti,  aififtit  ;  et  res  velut 
***  in  folitudine  agitur.  Oratori  autem  clamore 
^'  plaufuque  opus  ell,  et  velut  quodam  theatro,  ^ 
■**  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant  j 
"^^  cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobiies  forum  coariftarent  ; 
^^  cum  clientele,  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  lega- 
*'  tiones,*  periclitantibus  affifterent ;  ciim  in  ple- 
^*  rifque  judiciis  crederet  populus  Romanus.  lua 
^^  intercflc  quid  judicaretur*." 

In  the  fchools  of  the  deciaimers,  the  corruption 
t>f  eloquence  was  completed.  Imaginary  and  fan- 
taftic  fubjefts,  fuch  as  had  no  reference  to  real  life,  or 
feufincfs,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation  ;  and 
all  manner  of  falfe  and  atFe^fted  ornaments  .were 
brought  into  vogue  :  "  Pace.vjeftra  liceat  dixifle,'^, 
lajrs  Pctronius  Arbiter,  to  the  deciaimers  of  his  time, 
'*^  primi  omncm  eloquentiam  perdidiftis.  Lcvibus 
"^^  enim  ac  inanibus  fonis  ludibria  quaedam  exci- 
**  tando,  eflfeciftis  ut  corpus  orationis  enervaretur 
^*  atque  caderet.  Et  ideo  eg:o  exiftimo  adolefentu^ 
**  losin  fcholis  ftultiffimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  lis, 
**  qusB  in  ufu  habemus,  aut  audiunt,  aut  vident  ; 
^  fed  piratas  cum  catcnis  in  littore -ftantes  ;  et  ty- 

•  '*  The  courts  of  judicanire  nre,  at  pre^iit,  (b  tinfrf  qnenr* 
•cd,  that  the  orator  Teems  toftand  a]one,  and  talk  to  bare  w^alls. 
5 lit  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  hnriVs  of  lond  applatifc,  and  ex-  . 
iiks  in  a  full  audience  ;  fucb  as  ufcd  to  preis  round  the  ancient  \ 
orators,  when  the  F6rum  flood  cronded  with  noWes  ;  when 
'3  nnme'-ous  retinue  of  clients,  when/foreifrn  ainbafladors, 
when  tribes,  and  whole  cities  aflided  at  the  debnte:  and  when, 
in  many  trials,  the  Roman  pecpU  underilood  ilicmfelves  19  b^ 
concerned  in  the  cve2U«" 
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/*  rannoscdiftafcribentesquibus  irapcrent  filiis  ut 

*'  patrum  fuorum  capita  prascidant  ;  fed  refponfa^ 

"  in  peflilcntia  data,  utvirgines  tres  autpluresim- 

^'  molentur  ;  fed  mellitos  verborum  globules,  et 

*'  omnia  qaafi  papavere,   -et    fefamo  iparfa.   Qui 

"  inter  hxc  nutriuntur,   non  magis  laperc  pofTunt, 

*'  quam  bene   olere  qui  in  cuiina  habitant*."    In 

the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and 

ftnfibJe  eloquence  of  their  firft  noted  fpeakers,  aegc- 

neratcd,   as  I  formerly  fliowed,  into  fubtility  and 

fophiftry  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  dcclalmers,  it 

pafTc  J  into  the  quaint  and  aftefted  ;  into  point  and 

antithefis.  This  corrupt  manner  begins  to  lappcar 

in  the"wTitings  of  Seneca  ;  and  (hows  itlclf,  alib^  in 

the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  younger  on  Tra* 

ian,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  eflfort  of 

Roman  oratory.  Though  the  author  was  a  man  of 

genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  natnre  and  eafc.  We  fee, 

throughout  the  whole',  a  perpetual  attempt   to  de^ 

part  from  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  fup- 

porta  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  iotro-- 
duclion  of  chrillianity  gave  rife  to  a  new^ipecies  of 
eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  fermons,  aiid  paltoral 

*  ^'  With  your  permhiion,  I  mud  be  allowed  to  (ay,   that 
^^•o«  Imve  been  the  fis il  delhoyers  of  all   true  eloquence.    For 
by  thole  mock  riibje«.1s,  ©n  which   you  employ  your  empty 
and  tinnieainng  compofitions,  you  haye  enervated  and  over- 
thrown all  tiiat  is  manly  and  fnbftantial  in  oratory.  1  cannot 
b'U  conclude,  that  the  youth  whom  you  educate,  mnil  be  to- 
tally perverted  in  your  (chools,  by  hearino;  and  feeing  nothing 
M'hich  has  any  afliuiry  to  real  life,  or  huiiiaa  afT-iirs  ;    but  llo- 
ries  of  pii*atcs  (landing  on  the  (hore,  provided  with   chains  for 
loa.llng  rheir  capcives,  and  of  tyrants  iiriing  their  edit'w,    by 
whicii  children  are  commanded  to  cut  ofF  the  heads  of  their 
parents  ;  bur  refponfes  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pefti- 
Icnce,   that  Ibveral  virp^ins  ni nft  be   facrificed  ;  bur  ^litterincr 
f>rnvunchis  of  phraft?,  and  a  fiyle  hii;hly  fpiced,  if  we  may  iliy 
J<>,  niiii  allci'red  conceits.   Tliry  who  are     cd  icated    in  the 
ini.Ki  of  fuch  lindie«i,  can  no  move  acquire  a  good  tafle,  than 
tUcy  caa  inwW  Cwic:,  who  dwell  pciptrtiiany  in  a  kitchen.? 
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yritings  of  the  fathers  of  the  clyirch.  Among  the 
Latin  fathers,  Laftantius  and  Minutius  Felix  are  the 
moft  remarkable  forpurity  of  ftyle  ;"'and,  in  a  later 
age,  the  famous  St»  Auguftine  poflcfles  a  confide- 
rablc  fhare  of  fprightlinefs  and  ftrength.  But  none 
of  the  fathers  afford  any  juft  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  foon  as  we  defcend  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  becomes  harfti  ;   and  they  are, 
in   general,  infeded  with  the  tafte  of  that  age,  a 
love  of  fwoln  and  ftrr^ned  thoughts,  and  of  the 
play  of  words.  Among  the  Greek  fathers,  the  moft 
diftinguilhed,  by  far,  for  his  oratorical  merit,  is  St. 
Chryfoftome-  His  language  is  pure  ;  his  ftyle  highly 
figured.     He   is  copious,  fmooth,    and  fometimeg 
pathetif .  But  he  retains,  at  the  fame  time,  much 
of  that  charafter  which  has  been  always  attributed 
to  the  Afiatic  eloquence,  diffufe  and  redundant  to  a 
great  degree,  and  often  overwrought   and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  witli  advantage,  for  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  falfc 
ornaments  than  the  Latin  fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,   dc- 
ferving particular  attention   in  the   middle  age,  I   ^\ 
pals  now  to  the  ftate  of  eloquence  in  modern  times - 
Here,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that,  'it  no  European 
nation,  public  {peaking  has  been  confidered  as  fa 
great  an  objeft,  or  been  cultivated  with  fo  much 
care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputation  has 
never  been  fo  high  ;  its  effefts   have  never  been  fo 
confiderable  :  nor  has  that  high  and  fablime    kind 
of  it,  which  prevailed  in  thole  ancient  ftates,  been 
fo  muft  as  aimed  at  :  notwithftanding,  too,  that  a 
new  profeffion  has  been  eftabliflied,  which  gives  pe- 
<:uliar  advantages  to   oratory,  and   affords  it  the 
nobleft  field  ;  I  mean,   that  of  the  church.    The 
genius  of  the  world  feetns,  in  this  refpcft,  to  have 
undergone  fome    alteration-   The   two  countries 
where  we  might  expeft  to  find  mdft  of  the  fpirit  of 
Vol,  I.  3  R 
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eloquence,  arfc  France  and  Great  Britain  :  France, 
on  account  of  the  dlftinguiftied  turn  of  the  nation 
towards  ail  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
;naent  which,  for  this  century  paft,  thofe  arts  have 
xeceived  from  the  public  j  Great  Britain,  on  ac- 
count both  of  tlie  public  capacity  -^nd  genius,  and 
of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  "Yet,  to  it 
is,  that,  in  neither  of  thole  countries,  hafs  the  talent 
of  public  fpeakiog  ri fen  near  to  tl>c  degree  of  its 
ancient  fplendor.  While  in  other  produdlions  of 
genius,  both  in  profe  and  in  poetry,  they  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome  j  nay,  in 
ibme  compofitions,  m^y  be  thought  to  liave  furpaf- 
fed  them  :  the  names  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
iftand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame  ;  and  it  would 
beheld  prefumptuous  and  "abfurd,  to  preOend  to 
place  any  modern  whatever  in  the  fame,  or  even 
in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  feems  particularly  furprifing.,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain fhould  oiot  have  made  a  more  cbnfpicuous  fi- 
gure in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  attained  ; 
when  we  confider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  tlie  free  and  bold_genius  of  the  coun- 
try, which  feems  not  a  little  to  favour^  oratory  j 
and  when  we  cpnfider,  that,  of  all  the  polite  na- 
'tions,  it  alone  poflcs  a  popular  government,  or  ad- 
mits into  the  Icgiflature,  fuch  numerous  aflemblies 
as  can  be  fuppoled  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of 
eloquence*.  Notwithftanding  this  advantage^^  it 
muft  be  confefTed,  that,  in  m oft  parts  of  eloquence-^ 
we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks 

•  Mr.  llnme,  in  his  effay  on  eloquence,  makes  this  obferva. 
tion,  and  illuftrates  it  with  his  nfiinl  elegance.  He,  inrie«d, 
fuppofes,  that  no  fat isfa^  lory  reafons  can  be  given  to  acconnt 
for  the  ijifcriority  of  modern  to  ancient  eloquence.  In  this,  I 
differ  from  him,  and  fhall  endeavour,  before  the  concloCoii  of 
this  lecture,  to  point  out  fome  caufes,  to  which,  I  thhik,  it 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  afcribed;  in  the  three  great  (ccnes 
%f  public  {peaking. 
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and  Romans,  by  many  degrees,  but  alfo  in  fomc  • 
refpefts  to  the  French.  We  have  philofophcrs, . 
eminent  and  confpicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  na- 
tion, in  every  branch  of  fcience.  We  have  both 
tafte  and  erudition  in  a  Wgh  degree.  We -have- 
hiftorians,  we  have  poets  of  the  grcateft  name  ;* 
but  of  orators  or  public  fpcaker^,  how  little  have* 
we  to  boaft  ?  And  where  are  the  monuments  of- 
their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have 
had  fome  who  majde  a  figure,  by  managing  the  dc-^ 
bates  in  parliament  ;  but  tfiatfigurewas  common-* 
ly  owing  to  their  wifdom,  or  their  experience  inr 
bufinefs,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory  ; 
and  unlefs,  in  fdmc  few  inftancesj  wherein  the* 
power  of  oratory  has  appeared,  indeed,  with  much' 
luftre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  fpeaking  rather* 
obtained  to  federal  a  temporary  appldufe,  thaa» 
conferred'  upan  any  a  lading  renown.  At  the  bar,- 
though,'  qneftionlefs,  we  have  many  able  plea-^' 
ders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  beerr 
thought  worthy  to  be  tranfinittcd  topofterity  ;  on 
have  commanded  attention,  Hany  longer  than  the 
caufe,  which  was  the  fubje<ft  of  them,  interefted  the 
puBTic  ;  while,  in  France,  the  pleadings  of  Patru, 
in  the  former  age,  and  thofc  of  Cochin  and  d'A- 
gueffcau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  plcafure,- 
and  arc  often  quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  bj^ 
the  French  critics.  In  the  fame  manner^  in  thepul- 
pit,  the  Britifli  divines-  have  diftinguiihed  them-- 
lelves  by  the  moft  accurate  and' rational  compofi- 
tions  which,  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boaft  of.' 
Many  printed  fermons  we  have,  full  of 'good  fenfe^ 
and  of  found  divinity  and  morality  ;  but  the  elo- 
quence to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  perfua-* 
fion,  of  interefting  and  engaging  the  heart,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  objeft  of  the  pulpit^ 
is  far  from  bearing  a  fuitable  proportion  to  the  ex*- 
^cUcacc  of  thQ  eiattert  There  arc  few  arts^inrnx 
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opinion,  farther  fi-om  pcrfeftion^  than  that  of 
j^  preaching  is  among  us;  the  reafons  of  which,  I. 
fliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  difcufs  ;  in  proof, 
of  the  fad,  It  is  Sufficient  to  obfervc,  that  an  Eng- 
li(h  fermon,  inftead  of  being  a  perfuafivc  ani- 
mated oration,  feldom  rifes  beyond  the  {&ain  of 
corred:  and  dry  reafoning.  Whereas,  in  the  fcr- 
mons  of  Bofluet^"Maffillon,  Bourdaloue^  and  Fie* 

.  .;  chier,  aniong  the  French,  we  fee  Tmuch  higher 
i  ipecies   of    eloquence  airnqd   at  and  in  a   great 
meafure  attained,  "tHan  the  Britifh  preachers  have 
in  view. 

In  general,  the  charafteriftical  difference  be- 
tween the  ftate  of  eloquence  in  France  and  in 
Great  Britain,  is,  that  tiie  French  have  adopted 
higher  ideas  both  of  ple^ifing  and  perfuading  by 
ineans  of  oratroy,  though  fomctimes,  in  tEc  exe- 
cution they  fail.  Tin  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken 
xip  eloquence  on  a  lower  key  ;  but  in  our  execu- 
tion, as  was  naturally  to  be  expeded,  have  been 
more  correft.  In  France,  the  llyle  of  their  orators 
is  ornamented  with  bolder  figures  j  and  their  diC- 
courfe  carried  on  with  more  amplification,  more 
warmth  and  elevation.  The  compofltion  is  often 
very  beautiful  ;.  but  fometimes,  alfo,  too  dilfufc^ 
and  deficient  in  that  ftrength  and  cogency  which 
renders  eloquence  powerful :  a  defeat  owing^  per- 
haps, in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fiilly  as  much  to  ornament  as 
to  fubftancc  ;  and, In  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment, which,  by  excluding  public  lpeakii7g 
from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduft  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  beftopportunitv 
for  acquiring  nerves  and  ftrength.  Hence  the  pulpit 
is  the  principal  field  which  is  left  for  their  elo- 
quence. The  members,  too,  of  the  French  acade- 
my, give  harangues  at  their  admiflion,   in  which 

•    genius  often  appears  j  but  labouring  under  the  mia- 
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fortune  of  having  no  fubje£l  to  difcourfe  upon^ 
they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
moft  barren  and  infipid  of  all  topics - 

I  bbfcrved  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
alpircd  to  a  more  fublime  fpecies  of  eloquence,  than 
is  aimed  at  by  the  moderns.  Theirs  was  of  the  ve- 
hement and  paflionatcTcind,  by  which  they  endea-. 
vourcd  to  inflame  the  "minds  of  their  hearers,  and 
hurry  their  imaginations  away  ;  and,  fuitable  to 
this  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  vehemence 
of  gefliure  and  adioa  ;  the  *'  fuppLofio  pedis *,'*  the 
*'  pcrculfiofrontis  ct  fcmoris*,"  were,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero's  writings,  ufual  geflures  among  them 
at  the  bar  ;  though  now  they  would  be  reckoned 
extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  ftage. 
Modern  eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  tempe- 
rate ;  and,  in  Great  Britain  'efpccially,  has  confined 
itfelf  almoft  wholly  to  th,e  argumentative  and  rati- 
onal. It  is  much  of  that  fpecies  which  the  ancient 
critics  called  the  *'  Tenuis,"  or  "  SubtiUs  ;"  which 
aims  at  convincing  and  inftrudling,  rather  than  af* 
feasting  the  pallions,  and  aflumes  a  tone  not  much 
higher  than  common  argument  and  difcourfe. 

Several  reafons  may  be  given,  why  modern  elo- 
quence  has  been  fo  limited  and  humble  in  its  ef- 
forts. In  the  firfl:  place,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this 
change  mufl:,  in  part,  be  afcribed  to  that  correct 
.turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  fo  much  fl^udied  in 
modern  times.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in 
many  elTorts  of  mere  genius,  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  excelled  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  accuracy  and  clofenefs  of  reafoning  011 
many  fubjefts,  we  have  fomc  advantage  over  them, 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  admitted  alfo.  In  proportion 
as  the  world  has  advanced,  philofophy  has  made 
-greater  progrefs.  A  certain  ftriftricib  of  good  fenfe 

?  Vide  Dc  Clar.  Orator, 
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has,  in  this  ifland  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and' 
introduced  into  every  fubjedl.  Hence  we  are  more 
on  our  guard  againfl  the  flowers  of  elocution  ;  we 
are  on  the  watch  ;  we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived 
by  oratory.  Our  public  fpeakers  are  obliged  to  be. 
more  referved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts" 
to  elevate  the  imagination,  and  warm  the  paffions  ; 
and,  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  tafte,  their  owa 
genius  is  fobered  and  chaftened,  perhaps,  in  too 
great  a  degree.  It  is  likely,  too,  I  confefs,  that  what 
we  fotidly  afcribc  to  our  correftnefs  and  good 
fenfe,  is  owing,  in  a  ,grieat  meafure,  to  our  phlegm 
and  natural  coldneft.  For  the  vivacity  and  fenfibi^ 
lity  of  the  Greeks  aAd  Romans,  more  efpecially  of 
the  former,  feem  to  have  been  much  greater  than 
ours,  and  to  have  given  them  a  higher  relilh  of  alt 
the  beauties  of  oratory.. 

Befidesthefe  national  confiderations,  we  muft,  in 
the  next  place,  attend  to  peculiar  circumftances  in 
the  three  great  fcenes  of  public  (peaking,  whicK 
have  proved  difadvantageous  to  the  growth  of 
eloquence  among  ifS.  Though  the  parliament  of' 
Great  Britain  be  the  nobleft  field  which  Europe,  at 
this  day,  affords  to  a  public  fpeaker,  yet  elocjuencc 
has  never  been  fo  powerful  an  inftrument  there,  as 
it  was  in  the  popular  affemblies  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Under  fome  former  reigns,  the  Txigh  hand 
of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  fway  ;  and,  in 
latter  times,  minifterial  influence  has  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  power  of  Ipeaking,  though  always 
confiderable,  yet  has  been  often  found  too  feeble 
to  counterbalance  either  of  thefe  ;  and,  of  couHe, 
has  not  been  ftudied  with  fo  much  zeal  and  fervom*, 
as  where  its  efFeft  on  bufinefs  was  irrefiftible  and 
certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  difadvantage,  in  comparifon  of 
the  ancients,  is  great.  Among  them,  the  judges 
were  generally  xiimicrous  j  the  laws  were  few  and. 
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fimple  ;  the  ckcifion  of  caufes  was  lcft>  in  a  great 
ineafure,  to  equity  and  the  fenfe  of  mankind. 
Here  was  an  ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judi- 
cial eloquence*  6ut  among  the  moderns,  the  cafe  is 
quite  altered.  The  fyftem  of  law  is  become  much 
more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
Tendered  fo  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the 
chief  objcft  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  ftudy  of  his  life.  The  art  of  fpeaking  is 
but  a  fecondary  accomplifhment,  to  which  he  can 
afford  to  devote  much  lefs  of  his  time  and  labour. 
The  bounds  of  eloquence,  befides,  are  now  much 
circumfcribed  at  the  bar  ;  and,  except  in  a  few 
cafes,  reduced  to  arguing  from  ftrifl:  law,  ftatute, 
or  precedent  ;  by  which  means  knowledge,  much 
more  than  oratory,  is  become  the  principal  re- 
quifitc. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a 
great  difadvantage,  that  the  prafticc  of  reading 
iermojis,  inftead  of  repeating  them  from  memory, 
has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may  indeed  have 
introduced  accuracy  ;  but  it  has  done  great  preju- 
dice to  eloquence  ;  for  a  difcourfe  read,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  an  oration  fpoken.  It  leads  to  a  different 
ibrt  of  compofition,  as  well  as  of  delivery  ;  and 
can  never  have  an  equal  effe<3:  upon  any  audience. 
Another  circumftance,  too,  has  been  unfortunate. 
The  feftaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  reftoration, 
adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of 
preaching  ;  and  thofe  who  adhered  to  them  iu 
after-times,  continued  to  diftinguifti  themfelves  by 
Tomewhat  of  the  fan^e  manner.  The  odium  of  thefe 
fcfts  drove  the  eftablifhed  church  from  that  warmth 
which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far, 
into  the  oppofite  extreme  of  a  ftudied  coolnefs,  and 
compofure  of  manner.  Hence,*  from  the  art  of  per- 
fuafion,  which  preaching  ought  always  to  be,  it  has 
paiTed  in  England,  into  mere  reafoning  and  inftruc- 
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tion  ;  which  not  only  has  brought  dewn  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit  to  a  lower  tone  than  it  might 
juftly  aflume  ;  but  has  produced  this  farther  efFeft, 
that,   by  accuftomingthe  public  ear  to  fuch  cool 
and  difpafTionate  difcourfes,  it  has  tended  to  faftiioa 
other  kinds  of  public  fpeaking  upon  the  fame  model* 
Thus  I  have  given  fome  view  of  the  ftatc  of 
eloquence  in  modern  times,   and  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it-  It  has,  as  we  have   feen,  fallen  be- 
low that  fplendor  which  it  maintained  in  ancient 
ages  ;  and  from  being  fublime  and  vehement,  has 
come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cool.  Yet,  ftili 
in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it   admits  great 
fcope  ;  and,  to  the  defeft  of  zeal  and  application, 
more  than  to  the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we 
may  afcribe  its  not  having  hitherto  rifen  higher.  It 
is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reap* 
ed :  it  is  an  inftrumfcnt  which  may  be  employed  for 
purpofcs  of  the  higheft  importance.  The  ancient 
models  may  ftill,  with  much  advantage,  be  fet  be- 
fore us  for  imitation  ;  though,  in  that  imitation, 
we  muft,  doubtlefs,  have  fome  regard  to  what  mo- 
dern  tafte  and  modern    manhei-s  will  bear  ;    of     j 
which  I  fiiall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fay  more. 
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